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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



The family of Reynolds is of yery ancient stand- 
ing in the county of Devon, and has been particu* 
larly distinguished for its connexion with the church. 
At the time of the Reformation, there were, at 
Oxford 9 two very extraordinary divines of this 
name, John and William Reynolds, the former a 
zealous protestant, and the latter, who was his 
younger brother, a no less zealous catholic. Of 
the same lineage, in the reign of Charles I. was 
Richard Reynolds, Fellow of Exeter College, and 
afterwards rector of Stoke Fleming, and Woodley, 
in his native county. He sneered great hardships 
in the rebellion, being turned out of doors with hi^ 
wife and six children. . He lived, however, to be 
restored to his preferment, and died very near one 
hundred years old. This venerable ecclesiastic 
had a son, who was the father of three clergymen : 
1. John, who was bred at Eton School, and next at 
King's College, Cambridge, where he proceeded 
VOL. I. b 
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to the degree of Master of Arts, but obtained that 
of Bachelor in Divinity from the University of 
Oxford, by diploma, in 1718. He was then canon 
of St. Peter's church, at Exeter, and afterwards 
became Fellow of Eton College, where he died at 
the age of eighty-seven, in 1758. His nephew 
painted his portrait, of which there is an engraving 
by James Mac Ardell. This divine left most of his 
property to Exeter College, Oxford, and very little, 
if any, to his relatives ; for which this reason may 
be assigned : He was the only son of his father 
by his first wife ; and the old gentleman, when on 
his death-bed, was induced to cut him entirely off 
in favour of the children by his second marriage. 
There happened, however, to be an estate which 
was overlooked by him in this disposition of his 
property, of which John Reynolds became posses* 
sed, and enjoyed it till his death. 2. Joshua, who 
was of Corpus -Christi College, where he took the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1697, and that of 
Bachelor in Divinity in 1707. He became bene- 
ficed in his native county, and had also a prebend 
in the cathedral of Exeter. 3. Samuel, who was 
of Baliol College, where he took the degree of 
Master of Arts, April 20, 1705. He became mas- 
ter of the free grammar school at Plympton St. 
Mary, and minister of the same parish, which was 
all the preferment he ever enjoyed. He married 
Theophila Potter, the daughter of Sampson Potter, 
of Baliol College y whose father, Francis, wrote a 
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noted book on the apocalyptical number of W6» 
The wife of this Sampson Potter was the daughter 
of Thomas Baker» a profound mathematician, who 
was vicar of Ilton, in Somersetshire. 

Mr. Samuel Reynolds had eleven children, five 
of whom died in their infancy ; the subject of the 
present memoir was the seventh, and was born at 
Plympton, July 16, 1723, and baptized there on 
the dOth of the same month. It has been asserted 
that, he was called Joshua by his father, in the 
hope 4liat such a singular or uncommon name 
might prove beneficial to him at a future period of 
his life, by attracting for him the patronage of 
some person with a similar prefix. This curious 
account deserves some notice ; because it shows 
how easy it is to pervert a simple ocewrence into 
something remarkable and uncommon. The plain 
truth is, the child was named aUter his uncle Joshua, 
who was represented on this occasion by one Mr. 
Ivie, while Mrs. Anne Reynolds, of Exeter, be*' 
came godmother, and had a Mrs. Darley for her 
proxy. There was in this, therefo»re, nothing at 
all extraordinary ; though it is more than probable 
that Mr. Samuel Reynolds was induced to choose 
the name of Joshua, in the present instance, with 
the hope of securing for his child the particular 
fiivour of an uncle who had no issue of his own. 
It is, however, singular, that the parochial register 
of Plympton has, through some unaccountable 
negligence or inadvertency, deprived him of bis 
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baptismal name, for in the entry there he is styled, 
^* Joseph, son of Samuel Reynolds :" to account for 
which, Mr. Malone supposes, that the name was 
originally written on a slip of paper thus, ** Jos* 
son of Samuel Reynolds ;*' and that the person 
who made the entry, by attempting to perfect the 
abbreviature, committed a blunder* This, we have 
no doubt, was the case, happening ourselves fo 
have met in the same county with similar errors in 
the church registers^ occasioned by the culpable 
negligence of the clergy, in entrusting the care 
of those important records to their ignorant parish 
clerks. One blunder of this kind had the effect 
of depriving a person of a considerable estate, to 
which he certainly ;wa8 entitled. 

Mr. Samuel Reynolds was a very worthy man 
and a good scholar, but too indolent and abstracted 
to discharge his trust properly as a preceptor : in 
consequence of which, the number of his pupils 
dwindled gradually away, till at last he had only 
one left. As, however, there was a tolerable stipend 
annexed to the situation, independent of that which 
arose from the living, he made himself very easy, 
and took no pains to increase his income, though 
he had a family of six children, five of whom were 
girls, wholly dependant upon him fol: their support. 
Under a parent naturally indulgent, and possessing 
little energy, Joshua was not likely to make any 
remarkable progress in grammatical learning. It 
has been said by some that he was intended for the 
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church, but according to his own account, the 
▼iew8 of his father concerning him inclined to the 
medical profession ; from which he was diverted 
by the inclination which Joshua manifested to 
the art of painting. Dr. Johnson, in his life of 
Cowley, having mentioned the circumstance which 
inspired that poet with the charm of veiHe, says, 
*^ Such are the accidents which, sometimes remem'« 
bered, and perhaps sometimes forgotten, produce 
that particular designation of mind, and propensity 
for some certain science or employment, which is 
commonly called genius. The true genius is a 
mind of large general powers, accidentally deter^ 
mined to some particular direction. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds had the first fondness for his art excited 
by the perusual of Richardson's Treatise." But if 
the book here noticed fixed the inclination of 
Reynolds to painting as a profession, it is certain 
that he had at an earlier period given strong indica* 
tions of imitative talents-; for, at eight years of 
age, by reading the *' Jesuits' Perspective," he 
ventured to take a drawing of his fatiier*s school. 
This being shown to Mr. Reynolds, he looked at 
it with astonishment, and finding it perfecUy correct* 
exclaimed, *' Now this exemplifies what the author 
of the Perspective asserts in his preface, that by 
observing the rules laid down in his book, a man 
may do wonders — for this is wonderful.^' Another 
of his juvenile performances was the representation 
of a book-case, drawn on the back of a Latin exer« 
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cise, and underneath his father wrote, ** Done by 
Joshua out of pore idleness/' We learn also that 
his elder sisters had a similar taste, so that, in fact, 
there was a little academy of drawingin the parson* 
age of Plympton, where the young artists assisted 
and even rivalled each other, by seeing who could 
copy best such prints as the library of their liatfaer 
afforded, particularly those in Dryden's translation 
of Plutarch, and the emUems of Jacob Cats. Hie 
imitations by Joshnft attracted the notice of a Mn 
Cranch, who visited the family, and to whose opi* 
nion, itappeafs, great deference was paid by Mn 
Samuel Reynolds. This gentleman watched the 
progress of the boy, till at last he ventured to 
recommend that he should be suffered to adopt 
painting as a profession. It must be confessed 
that the advice was rather bold/ at a time when the 
art was as low as it well could be in this country ; 
and when, 'of course, there were few excitements, in 
a lucrative point of view, for any one to follow it as 
a calling. Notwithstanding this, and the predilec- 
tion which old Mr. Reynolds had for the healing 
art, as that which was most likely to prove per- 
manently beneficial to his son, the suggestion of 
Mr. Cranch prevailed, and it was resolved that 
Joshua should become a pupil of his countryman> 
Thomas Hudson, wiio then stood at the head of his 
profession as a portrait painter. Accordingly, on 
the fourteenth of October, 1741, young Rejrnolds 
entered London, and on the eighteenth of the same 
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moBthj beisg the festival of St. Luke, the patron 
of paiaitersy he was articled to his preceptor. The 
reputatioB of Hudson is alone a proof of the 
wretched state to which the art was reduced in 
England. All his merit consisted in producing a 
mere likeness or map of the face ; but after paint* 
ittg the head he could do no more, bdng obliged to 
employ Van Haoken, a^^utch artist, to complete 
the figure and add the drapery. Hudson had been 
the scholar of Richardson, whose daughter he mar* 
ried ; and though so very indifferent an artist, he sue* 
ceeded in gaining most of the business of his time ; 
nor, as Lord Orford observes, ** could Vanloo first, 
or Liotard afterwards, shake his popularity, the 
country gentlemen b^ng faithful to their com* 
patriot, and content with his honest similitudes, 
the fair tied wigs, blue velvet coats, and white 
satin waisteoatsi which he bestowed liberally 
on his customers^ and which, with, complacency, 
they beheld multiplied in Faber's meazotintos." 
It is remarkable that, though Hudson had not a 
spark of genius himself, he was the instruetor of 
Ihree men of very superior and original talent. 
These were Reynolds, M<»timer, and Wright of 
Derby : whence it appears that men of very ordi- 
nary abilities may be successful in teaching others, 
though, incapable of producing any thing original 
or exoeUent themselves. 

Hudson seems to have had an early insight 
into the merits of Reynolds, and to have antioi- 
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pated what really happended/ that he would prove 
a rivals with whom there could be no chance of 
coping. He endeavoured, therefore, to keep down# 
as much as he could, the aspiring mind of his 
scholar, and instead of setting him to study after 
the living model, or the antique, he employed him 
in copying drawings, particularly those of Guer-^ 
cino. The youth complied with his humour, and 
executed every task with an accuracy and spirit 
that served to increase the astonishment and spleen 
of Hudson. In this manner he may be said to 
have wasted above two years of the four for 
which he was articled ; but though his mastar did 
all that lay in his power to hinder the progress of 
his pupil, he. could not prevent the ascendency 
which he dreaded. The portrait of a domestic 
female, painted by young Reynolds, exhibited 
such a strength of expression and exactness of 
resemblance, that Hudson, while he admired the 
performance, determined from that moment to get 
rid of one who created him so much uneasiness. 
Having formed this unjust resolution, he was not 
long in finding an opportunity to carry it into ejSect. 
One evening, Hudson ordered him to take a por- 
trait to Van Hacken, the drapery painter; but 
rain coming on very heavily, Reynolds delayed 
carrying it till the next morning. JThis Hudson 
knew, and made it the pretext of a quarrel, though 
at the same time he must have known that no 
delay had been suffered by the circumstance, for the 
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picture was taken, according to the command, before 
breakfast the next morning. Notwithstanding this, 
Hudson immediately seized the opportunity thus 
afforded of upbraiding his pupil with a disobedience 
of his express injunction, and without giving him 
time either for explanation, or for a communication 
with his friends, ordered him ta quit his house. 
Reynolds submissirely remonstrated, and desired 
leave to write to his father, who, from so prompt 
and severe a punishment, might naturally be appre- 
hensive that his son must have committed some 
enormous offence. But no appeal to the principle 
of justice can operate upon an envious disposition* 
Hudson was glad of any incident, however trivial^ 
that offered, of freeing himself from the presence 
of a youth whose talents made him conscious of 
his own imbecility. Reynolds withdrew to the 
house of a relation, and soon received a letter from 
his father, directing him to return into Devonshire* 
Here he began, without any farther instruction, his 
career as an artist; and it has been well observedi 
that, however mortifying the circumstance might 
have been at the time, it was fortunate in the event, 
for hereby he was saved from falling into the bad 
DMUiner of his master. In confirmation of this 
remark, the cases of Mortimer and Wright are 
adduced, who, though they shone in the respective 
departments of the art which they struck out for 
themselves, could obtain no celebrity in portraiture ; 
their paintings in that line^ though not destitute 
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of merit, exhibited too much of the school of 
Hudson, and were executed with what is techni- 
cally called " a heavy hand." 

Reynolds was in his twentieth year when he 
returned home, with the scanty elements of the art 
which he had acquired under a selfish and incom- 
petent instructor. But though his education had 
been thus neglected, his actire mind retained its 
vigour, and he ventured upon the exercise of portrait 
painting at Plymouth Dock, under the patronage 
of Lord Mount Edgecumbe, whose iniuence there ' 
could not fail to prove of the most essential advaa-* 
tage to the young artist. Here Reynolds punted 
the portraits of several naval officers, particularly 
two of Captain Hamilton, father of the lat^ Mar- 
quis of Abercorn : one of a large size, which is 
now at Stanmore ; and another a family piece, in 
which that gentleman is represented with Us ohiN 
dren. This last picture is in the collection of 
Lord Eliot, at Port Eliot, in Cornwall. About 
the same period he painted an admirable picture of 
a Boy reading by a reflected light, whioh was 
sold, in 1796, to Sir Henry Englefield, for thirty- 
five guineas. It has been said» that he used to 
lament the time lost by him after his return into- 
Devonshire; but it is difficult to reconcile this 
witti the fact, that on reviewing the works- exeouted 
by him at this period of Jife^ be expressed his 
regret that he had not made subsequently a greater 
progress in the art. He was very mtieh employed 
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while he resided at Plymouth Dock, and his 
pictures painted there, not only evince his improve- 
ment in every respect, but may challenge a com- 
parison with many of his most celebrated per- 
formances. 

Soon after the death of his father, which happened 
on Christmas day, in 1746, he left his native county 
the second time, and took iod^gs in St Martin's 
Lane, which was then, and long continued to be, 
the favourite residence of artists. He had even 
now attained considerable popularity ; for in some 
of the papers of that time, there appeared these 
complimentary lines addressed to him, on his por- 
trait of a Lady in a capuchin and veil : 

Whilst th' original's unknown, 
I still can call my heart my own, 

Unhurt the copy view ; 
Whilst thns the beauteous fhce ydu shade, 
And eyes too bright by nature made. 

Nor dfiatb> nor wounds ensue. 

Thus at the sun through mists we gaze, 
Our sight from bis enfeebling rays 

The vapour dark securing ; 
Bat when no medium screens his light, 
His beams are so severely bright, 

The blaze there's uo enduring ! 

It had long been the wish of Mr. Reynolds to 
Tisit Rome, but his circumstances, and the di»- 
tuibed state of the times, rendering a jovmey by 
land impracticable, the idea was abandoned tiH 
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the Spring of the year 1740, when he received an 
inyitation to accompany Captain Keppel, who was 
then about to sail in the Centurion for the Medi- 
terranean. This offer he gladly accepted, and on 
the 24th of May the ship arrived at Lisbon ; on the 
9th of June at Gibraltar ; from whence she pro- 
ceeded, according to her destination, to Algiers, 
to settle a dispute with the Dey, respecting the 
plunder of an English vessel by his cruisers* 
Having terminated this business, Caotain Keppel 
set sail for Port Mahon, in Minorca, where Mr* 
Reynolds was entertained two months by General 
Blakeney, the governor, at his own table. He had 
not been long on this island, when, in riding down 
a hill, he fell from his horse, and cut his upper lip 
so deeply, that the scar remained through life. 

During his residence at Minorca, he painted 
several portraits of naval and military officers ; by 
which means he recruited his finances sufficiently 
to enable him to prosecute the grand object of his 
voyage, which was to visit the principal cities of 
Italy, particularly Rome. Accordingly, on his 
perfect recovery from the casualty which he had 
met with, he embarked for Leghorn, where he made 
no stay, but hastened forwards to the celebrated 
emporium of all that was venerable and sublime in 
the Fine Arts. Soon after his arrival at Rome, and 
while the impression first made by the Wonderi 
which surrounded him was yet warm in his mind, 
be wrote to some of his frieadsii in England^ saying, 
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" that if it were possible to give them an idea of 
what was to be seen there, the remains of anti- 
qnity, the sculpture, paintings, and architecture, &c. 
they would think it worth while, nay, they would 
break through all obstacles, and set off immedi* 
ately for Rome." 

Greatly, however, as he was affected by the splen-^ 
did monuments which in every direction caught his 
eye; in his own immediate line of art he expe- 
rienced a very remarkable disappointment. Accus- 
tomed to regard the name of Raffadle with venera- 
tion, as the head of the art, he naturally enough 
expected to behold works transcending all the 
ideas he had formed of the sublime aUd beautiful 
in painting. But, instead of being enraptured, on 
entering the Vatican, by the productions of that 
mighty genius, he viewed them with an insensibility 
for which he could not then account, and of the 
cause of which he had not the least suspicion. 
The circumstance, though sufficiently mortifying, 
would have been exceedingly disheartening had he 
not found that his case was far from being singular. 
His account of the humiliation which he felt, and 
of the use which he made of it, is too interesting 
and instructive to be given in any other language 
than his own : '' It has frequently happened,'^ says 
he, " as I was informed by the keeper of the 
Vatican, that many of those whom he had con- 
ducted through the various apartments of that 
edificei when about to be dismissed, have asked 
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for the works of Raffaelle, and would not belieye 
that they had already passed through the rooms 
where they are preserved ; so little impression had 
those performances made on them. One of the 
first painters now in France, once told me that 
this circumstance happened to himself; though he 
now looks on Raffaelle with that veneration which 
he deserves from all painters and lovers of th^ art. 
1 remember very well my own disappointment 
when I first visited the Vatican ; but on confess- 
ing my feelings to a brother student, of whose 
ingenuousness I had a high opinion, he acknow- 
ledged that the works of Raffaelle had the same 
effect on him, or rather that they did not produce 
the, effect which he expected. This was a great 
relief to my mind, and on enquiring further of other 
students, I found that those persons only, who from 
natural imbecility appeared to be incapable of ever, 
relishing those divine performances, made preten- 
sions to instantaneous raptures on first beholding 
them. In justice to myself, however, I must add, 
that though disappointed and mortified at not 
finding myself enraptured with the works of this 
great master, I did not for a moment conceive or 
suppose that the name of Raffaelle, and those 
admirable paintings in particular, owed their repu- 
tation to the ignorance and prejudice of mankind ; 
on the contrary, my not relishing them, as I was 
conscious I ought to have done, was one of the most 
humiliating circumstances that ever happened to 
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me : I found mydelf in the midst of works executed 
upon principles with which I was unacquainted ; 
I felt my iterance, and stood abashed. All the 
indigested notions of painting which I had brought 
with me from England^ where the art was in the 
lowest state it had ever been in, (it could not indeed 
be lower) were to be totally done away, and eradi- 
cated from my mind. It was necessary, as it is 
expressed on a very solemn Occasion, that I should 
become as a little child. Notwithstanding my 
disappointment, I proceeded to copy some of those 
excellent works. I viewed them again and again ; 
I eyen affected Co feel their merit, and to admire 
them more than I really did. In a short time, a 
new taste and new perceptions began to dawn 
upon me ; and I was conyinced that I had origin- 
ally formed a false opinion of the perfection of art, 
and that this great painter was well entitled to the 
high rank which he holds in the estimation of the 
world. The truth is, that if these works had really 
been what I expected, they would haye contained 
beauties superficial and alluring, but by no means 
such as would have entitled them to the great 
reputation which they have so long and so justly 
obtained. Having since that period frequently 
revolved this in my mind, I am now clearly of 
opinion, that a relish for the higher excellencies of 
the art is an acquired taste, which no man ever 
possessed without long cultivation, and great 
labour and attention. On such occasions as that 
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which I have mentioned^ we are often ashamed of 
our apparent dullness ; as if it were to he ex- 
pected that our minds, like tinder, should instantly 
catch fire from the divine spark of Raffaelle's 
genius. I flatter myself that now it would be so, 
and that 1 have a just and lively perception of his 
great powers ; but let it be always remembered, 
that the excellence of his style is not on the sur- 
face, but lies deep, 'and at first view is seen but 
mistily. It is the florid style which strikes at 
once, and captivates the eye for a time without 
ever satisfying the judgment. Nor does painting 
in this respect differ from other arts : a just poeti- 
cal taste, and the acquisition of a nice discrimi- 
native musical ear, are equally the work of time. 
Even the eye, however perfect in itself, b often 
unable to distinguish between the brilliancy of 
two diamonds, though the experienced jeweller 
will be amazed at its blindness, not considering 
that there was a time when he himself could not 
have been able to pronounce which of the two was 
the most perfect, and that his own power of dis- 
crimination was acquired by slow and impercepti- 
ble degrees/' 

Thus happily persuaded that the fault was in 
himself, and not in Raffaelle, that he did not per- 
ceive the beauties which for above two centuries 
had been the theme of admiration, Mr. Reynolds 
resolved to devote his time at Rome to the study 
of these works^ till he should have acquired a 
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knowledge of the true principles on which their 
merit was founded. In following up this judicious 
resolution, and by a diligent application, in the 
Vatican, to the works of Michel Angelo, Raffaelle, 
and Andrea Del Sarto, he caught a severe cold, 
which affected his head to such a degree, as occa- 
sioned a deafness that obliged him through life to 
use an acoustic instrument. 

The state of the arts in Rome at this time may 
be estimated from the fact, that the students of 
painting, from erery part of Europe, instead of 
applying to the works of the illustrious dead, 
crowded the academy of Pompeo Battoni, who 
appears to faa^e been considered, evjen by his 
countrymen, as equal to Raffaelle. Such, indeed, 
was the popularity of this artist, that when Mr. 
Beynolds was about to leave England for the 
Mediterranean, his noble patron. Lord ^ Mount 
Edgecumbe, particularly requested him to become 
a pupil of Battoni. Though the advice was friendly , 
yet, as soon as our traveller had an opportunity of 
judging for himself, he neglected to follow it, wisely 
preferring the silent instructions of the great mas- 
ters of former days, to ihe jejune and gaudy man- 
ner which prevailed in the modern and degenerate 
school of art. Reynolds, however, while he 
carefully studied the paintings which abounded at 
Rome, never attempted to make entire copies of 
any of them, *^ conceiving," as he afterwards said, 
'' that such a practice was but a delusive kind- of 
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industry, reqairiag no effort of the mind, or of 
those powers of invention and disposition that 
ought to be particularly called out and put in action ; 
and which otherwise would lie torpid, and lose 
their energy for want of exercise." 

In acting thus he showed equal judgement and 
self-control ; for the opposite course was the one 
commonly pursued by foreign students; who, though 
they did not thereby improve their talents, certainly 
found it for their interest, in other respects, to copy 
pictures. In a letter to Barry, when that artist 
was in Italy, Reynolds gave his opinion more ex- 
plicitly on this practice. ** Whilst I was at Rome,'' 
says he, ** I was very little employed by the ci- 
cerones, and that I always considered as so nmch 
time lost : copying those ornamental pietnres wfaidi 
the travelling gentlemen always bring home with 
them as furniture for their houses, is far from being 
the most profitable manner of a student spending 
his time. Whoever has gpreat views, I would re- 
commend to him, whilst at Rome, rather to live on 
bread and water than lose those advantages which 
he can never hope to epjoy a second time, and 
which he will find only in- the Vatican, where, I 
will engage, no cavalier sends his students to copy 
for him. 1 do not mean this as any reproach to 
the gentlemen ; the works in that place, though 
they are the proper study of an artist, make but an 
awkward figure painted in oil, and reduced to the 
size of easel pictures. The Capella Sistina is the 
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production of the greatest genius that was ever 
employed in the arts : it is worth considering by 
what principles that stupendous greatness of style 
is produced ; and endeavouring to produce some- 
thing of your own on those principles, will be a 
more advantageous method of study than copying 
the St. Cecilia, in the Borghese ; dr the Herodias 
of Gttido ; which may be copied to eternity without 
contributing one jot towards making a man a more 
able painter." 

Mr. Reynolds, during his residence at Rome, 
indulged his playful fancy occasionally in strokes 
of humour. There was then in that city a small 
society of gentlemen, artists, and others, who lived 
on terms of the greatest amity, and somewhat like 
the Bentvogel confraternity of a former day,, 
amused themselves in scenes of frolic and festi- 
vity. While Reynolds was engaged in his studies 
at the Vatican, the School of Athens, by Raffaelle, 
particularly engaged his attention, and, in one of 
his hours of relaxation, the thought struck him of 
taking the portraits of his companions, and group- 
ing them in a sort of burlesque imitation of the 
celebrated picture which had occupied so much of 
his notice. Having formed his sketch, he showed 
it to his friends, each of whom recognised his part 
in the piece, and all were pleased with the inge- 
nuity of the representation. This caricature, as 
it hath been erroneously called, is in the possession 
of Mr. Joseph Henry, of Strabane, in Ireland. 
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Another incident that happened to Reynolds 
during his abode at Rome, must be here mentioned, 
as it is one that reflects great honour upon his 
benevolence. Meeting with a youth, aged about 
fifteen, named Marchi, who appeared to be of a 
very docile; disposition, and fond of painting, he 
took him into his employ, and not only gave him 
instruction, but support. Marchi became so much 
attached to his patron, that he entreated permission 
to accompany him to England, and being destitute 
of friends in his own country, his request was com- 
plied with, though the circumstances of his master 
were then exceedingly'contracted. From Rome Mr. 
Reynolds travelled to Florence, where he found 
his fellow pupil, John Astley, who was then patro- 
nised by Sif Horace Mann, the English envoy, 
and principally employed in copying pictures in 
the ducal galleiy. Here also was Joseph Wilton, 
the sculptor, whose portrait Reynolds painted in a 
manner that excited general admiration. The next 
city visited by our great artist was Bologna, where 
his stay was but short, which circumstance he used 
very much to regret ; for he considered the frescoes 
of the Caracci, which are only to be found there, 
more fitted to impart instruction to the student 
than the splendid productions of Titian. ** And 
therefore,'' says he, ** I think those who trayel 
would do well to allot a much greater portion of 
their time to that city, than it has been hitherto the 
custom to bestow.'' 
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After a short stay at Parma, where he contem- 
plated with admiration the works of Corregio, he 
visited Modena, Milan, and Padua, in his way to 
Venice, at which place he continued a month, 
taking up his residence in the house of Zuccarelli^ 
the celebrated painter of landscape. While there 
he- drew some portraits, which comiyanded the 
applause of the best artists in Venice, no less than 
of his host, who beheld his facility of execution 
and power of expression with astonishment. His 
principal employment, however, at Venice, was to 
study the works of Titian, Paolo Veronese, and 
Tintoretto, the great masters of. light and shade, 
who first reduced to a system what was before 
practised without any fixed principles. Of the 
method he adopted to make himself acquainteid 
with their manner, he has himself given an ac- 
count. ** When I observed,", says he, " an ex- 
traordinary effect of light and shade in any picture, 
I took a leaf of my pocket book, and darkened 
every part of it in the same gradation of light and 
shade as the picture, leaving the white paper un- 
touched, to' represent the light, and this without 
any attention to the subject, or to the drawing of 
the figures. A few trials of this kind will be suf- 
ficient to give the method of their conduct in the 
management of their lights. After a few experi- 
ments I found the paper blotted nearly alike : their 
general practice appeared to be to allow not above 
a quarter of the picture for the light, including, in 
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this portioa, boih the principal and secondary lights : 
another quarter to be as dark as possible, and the 
remaining half kept in mezzotint, or half shadow*" 
Thus did our illustrious trayeller endeavour to 
penetrate into the secret principles, by which the 
masters of the great school of art attained that 
distinction which has r<endered their works gene* 
rally estimable, as weU as the objects of particubur 
imitation. Another practice adopted by Keynolds, 
wh<en in Italy, was to procure^ at every place he 
canoe to, one of those useful books which abound 
there, called Guides, or Descriptions (A the several 
Cities, containing an account of the curiosities to 
be found there in public and in private buildings* 
Having taken a view of all that was worth seeing 
at each place, he used to minute down his obser- 
vations on what he saw, in the margin of bis 6uide» 
and sometimes, upon reflection, he would expand 
these hints, and iihistrale them by sketches. 
What became of these interesting books we are 
not told; but, judging from the recoUootions of 
his early travels, occasionally interspersed in 
his Lectures, and by the notes of his Tours 
in Flanders, the wish is excited Uiat something 
more were ascertained respecting his Italian me* 
moranda. 

On leaving Venice he went to Turin, but made 
a very short stay there, being desorous of reaching 
England before the winter. In his route from 
thence,^at the foot of the Alps* he had the unez- 
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pected satisfectioB of meetiog with his old master, 
Hudson, and Roubiltac, the sculptor, posting to 
Rome; where, if. the latter gained improvement, it 
was more than the painter did ; for he spent only 
two days in that ca[Htal, and having gone over 
Italy with the same rapidity, returned to France 
time enough to accompany his pupil in the same 
packet from Calais to Dov^. At Paris, Reynolds 
was detained a short time by some commissions, 
and among the portraits there painted by him, was 
one of Mrs. Chambers, the wife of Mr., afterwards 
Sir William, Chambers, the celebrated architect, 
and another of M. Oautier, both of which have 
been engraved. On the 10th of October, 1762, 
Mr. Reynolds landed in England, and immediately 
proceeded to Plymouth to recruit his health, which 
had suffered very much by travelling and exertion. 
While at Plymouth he painted only two portraits, 
one of a young lady, and the other of Mr. Zachary 
Madge, vicar of St. Andrews, in that town, the 
old friend of his father, and no less zealously con- 
cerned for the interests of the son. By the advice 
of this excellent divine, and that of Lord Mount 
Edgecumbe, Mr. Reynolds returned to die metro- 
polis the same winter, accompanied by his sister 
Frances, who alone remained unmarried, and coh« 
tinued so to her death. For some time they con- 
tinued in lodgings in St. Martin's Lane, and there 
it was that Reynolds produced his fine portrait, in 
the Rembrandtian style, of Joseph Marchi, wear- 
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ing a turban, which attracted considerable notice, 
and drew a crowd of visitors, among whom was 
Hudson ; who, after examining the picture some 
time with great gravity, and finding no traces of 
his own manner in the performance, exclaimed, 
with a tremendous oath, ''Reynolds, you don't 
paint so well as when yon left England." This was 
the splenetic effusion of a mind embittered by^the 
consciousness of its inferiority, and so it appeared 
to Astley, who stood by at the time, and could not 
help smiling at his old master's chagrin. 

The popularity and business of Reynolds in* 
creasing every day, he found it necessary to take a 
house, and accordingly removed to a very commo- 
dious one in Great Newport Street, where he con- 
tinued about eight years. One of the first por- 
traits painted by him, after his return to London, 
was of the Duke of Devonshire ; but though much 
admired, it was far exceeded by a whole length of 
Captain, afterwards Admiral, Keppel, who was 
represented standing on a rocky shore, as just 
escaped from shipwreck, alluding to an event 
which happened to that gallant officer about six 
years before, when he commanded a frigate on the 
coast of France. Of this fine picture there is an 
excellent mezzotinto print, scraped by a self-taught 
artist, named Fisher, who continued for many years 
to be encouraged by Reynolds. We are told that 
this portrait cost the painter prodigious labour, and 
that, after several sittingSi he defaced his work and 
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began it anew: such was his patient industry; 
but it was well rewarded, for when the picture ap- 
pearedf the public voice resounded with its praise, 
and it was generally admitted that a greater painter 
had not been seen in England since the days of 
Vandyck. It has been well observed, that long 
previous to this period, the painters of portrait con- 
tented themselves with exhibiting as correct a re- 
semblance as they could ; but seem not to have 
thought, or had not the power, of enlivening the 
canvass, by giving a kind of historic air to their 
pictures. Reynolds very soon saw how much 
admiration might be obtained by deviating from the 
insipid manner of his immediate predecessors ; 
hence, in many of his portraits, particularly when 
combined in family groupes, we find much of the 
variety and spirit of a higher species of art. In- 
stead ot confining himself to mere likeness, in 
which, however, he was eminently happy, he dived, 
as it were, into the minds, habits, and manners of 
those who sat to him ; whence it is that the majo- 
rity of his portraits are so appropriately charac- 
teristic, that the persons whom he has depicted, will 
be almost as well known to posterity as if they 
had seen and conversed with them. 

Mr. Reynolds had not been long settled in 
London, when that intimacy began between him 
and Dr. Johnson, which lasted, without abatement 
on either side, till the death of the illustrious sage, 
to whom his friend always looked up as a pre- 
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ceptor. The manner in which this connexion 
commenced has heen minutely related by Boswell^ 
on the authority of Reynolds himself. Happen' 
ing to meet with the Life of SaTage, in Devon- 
shire, whichy though published some years before, 
was then new to him, he began to read it whilst he 
was standing with his arm leaning against a chim* 
ney-piece. The book so strongly seized his atten* 
tion, that he was not able to lay it down till he hpd 
finished it, and on attempting to moTe, he found his 
arm totally benumbed. Being then unacquainted 
with the author, it was natural UMtt he should wish 
to see tmd conTerse with him. That opportunity 
occurred some time after, for when Johnson lived 
in Castle Street, Cavendish Square, he used fre- 
quently to visit two ladies who lived opposite to 
Mr. Reynolds, and were well known to him. These 
were the daughters of Admiral Cottrell ; and, at 
dieir house, Johnson and Reynolds casnally SMt* 
The latter had, as already observed, conceived a 
very high idea of Johnson's powers of writing, 
nor was he less pleased with his conversation ; he 
therefore resolved to cultivate his acquaintance, 
with the laudable seal of one who was desirous of 
general improvement. Reynolds, at this first in* 
terview, happened fortunately to make a remark, 
wluch was so much above the common*place style 
of conversation, that Johnson at once perceived in 
him a faculty of thinking for himselfl The ladies 
were regretting the death of a friend to whom they 
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owed great obligations ; upon whioh Reynolds ob-> 
senredy ** Then you kave the comfort^, at least, of 
being relieved from the burthen of gratitude.'^ 
They were shocked a little at this alleviating sag* 
gestion, as too selfish ; but Johnson defended it in 
his clear and Ibreibie manner, and was much pleased 
with the mind, the fair view of human nature 
which it exhibited, like some of the reflexions of 
Rechefoncault. The consequence vras that he 
went home and supped with Reynolds. 

Not long after this, when they were together 
one evening at the same house, the Duchess of 
Argyle, and another lady of quality, came in to 
visit the Miss Gottrelb ; and Johnson thinking that 
he and his friaid were slighted as low company, 
after waiting in sidlen silence a considerable time 
for a turn in the conversation, sudde^y es^aimed, 
** Pray, Mr. Reynolds, how much do you tiunk you 
and I could get iii a Week, if we were to work as 
hard as we could f This was perfectiy dm- 
raeteristic of Johnson, whose impati^it temper 
could ill brook being treated with the semblance 
of contempt from any, and who, least of all things, 
could endure being shut out of conversation by 
ladies. 

The celebrity acquired by Reynolds was now So 
great tiiat he had from five to seven sitters daily, 
some of whom would come to his house at six 
o'clock in the moning. When he resided in St. 
Martinis Lane, his prices were, for a diree*quarter 
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size, ten ; a half4ength, twenty ; and for a whole 
length, forty guineas : but on his removal to New- 
port Street, he raised his charge to twelve guin'eas 
for a head, twenty-four for a half, and forty-eight 
guineas for a full size portrait. Such, however, 
was the rapid increase of his fame and business, 
that, at the beginning of 1758, according to a letter 
of Johnson, he raised his price for a head to 
twenty guineas ; to which two years afterwards 
he added another &ve; in 1770 his charge was 
thirty-five guineas ; not long after which he made 
a further advance to forty, and before he quitted 
the pencil, his price was sixty guineas for a head, 
and the other sizes in proportion. It was not to be 
expected that the success of Reynolds should 
escape the malevolence of envy ; and accordingly, 
they who could not rival him in art, endeavoured 
to depreciate his merit, by undervaluing that 
department of painting in which he excelled all his 
contemporaries at home and abroad. 

The calumniators are now forgotten, but that 
such existed is evident, from the admirable defence 
of portraiture, and the elegant compliment paid to 
Keynolds, contained in the forty-fifth number of 
the Idler, by Dr. Johnson. '* There is in many 
minds, " say? that excellent writer, ** a kind of 
vanity exerted to the disadvantage of themselves ; 
a desire to be praised for superior aciiteness, dis- 
covered only in the degradation of their species, 
or censure of their country. Defamation is suffi- 
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ciently copious. The general lampooaer of man* 
kind may find long exercise for his zeal or wit 
in the defects of nature, the vexations of life, 
the follies of opinion, and the corruptions of prac- 
tice. But fiction is easier than discernment ; and 
most of these writers spare themselves the labour 
of inquiry, and exhaust thdr virulence upon 
imaginary crimes, which, as they never existed, 
can never be mended. 

** That the painters find no encouragement among 
the English for many other works than portraits, 
has been imputed to national selfishness. Tis 
vain, says the satirist, to set before any Eng- 
lishman the scenes of landscapes or the heroes of 
history; nature and antiquity are nothing in his 
eye ; he has no value but for himself, nor desires 
any copy but of his own form. Whoever is de- 
lighted with his own picture, must derive his 
pleasure from the pleasure of another. Every 
man is always present to himself, and has, there- 
fore, little need of his own resemblance ; nor can 
desire it, but for the sake of those whom he loves, 
and by whom he hopes to be remembered. This 
use of the art is a natural and reasonable conse- 
quence of affection ; and though, like other human 
actions, it is often complicated witl)' pride, yet 
even such pride is more laudable than that by 
which palaces are covered with pictures, that, 
however excellent, neither imply the owners' 
virtue nor excite it. Genius is chiefly exerted in 
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historical pictures, and the art of the painter of 
portraits is often lost in the obscurity of his sub- 
ject. But it is in painting as in life, what , is 
greatest is not always best. I should grieve to 
see Reynolds transfer to heroes and to goddesses, 
to empty splendour and to airy fiction, that art 
which is now employed in diffusing friendship, in 
reviving tenderness, in quickening the affections 
of the absent, and continuing the presence of the 
dead." 

There can be little doubt that the former part of 
this paper was aimed at Hogarth, who is well 
known to have beheld the rising genius of Rey- 
nolds with extreme jealousy ; a striking proof of 
which he gave in exalting Francis Cotes above 
that great artist as a portrut painter. 

The favour rendered by Johnson to Reynolds, 
was amply repaid by the latter, in three papers 
written for the Idler at the close of the same year. 
The subjects of these interesting essays are, No. 76, 
*« False Criticism on Painting :" No. 79, " The 
Grand Style of Painting:" and No. B2, ''The 
true Idea of Beauty/' In the first of these papers, 
a critic who judges every thing by a set of rules, 
is described with great force of humour, which 
would apply equally well to pedantry in other arts 
as well as painting. The second essay is more of 
an original character, and examines the maxim of 
imitating nature with great acuteness ; and, in a true 
spirit of philosophical disctimination, shows that 
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there is a sublimity in painting as well as ia 
poetry ; of which Michel Angelo, who is called 
the Homer of the art, is adduced as an example. 
The principle of the third essay is this> that the 
works of nature, if one species be compared with 
another, are all equally beautiful; that the pre- 
ference of one to the other is the effect of custom, 
or the association of ideas ; and, that in creatures 
of the same kind, beauty is the medium or centre 
of all various forms. The ingenuity of the paper 
cannot be denied, but that it is paradoxical and 
fallacious, will easily appear to him who has read 
the admirable disquisition of Burke on the same 
subject, in which that gTeat writer has very clearly 
shown, that beauty does not depend upon any 
thing so capricious and uncertain as qomparison^ 
but that it is a quality inherent iu bodies acting 
mechanically upon the mind by the senses* It 
would seem, that at this time these two great men 
were strangers to each other, and that the treatise 
of Burke was then unknown to Reynolds ; who, 
we are told, wrote these papers at a very short 
notice. Soon after this respectable appearance as 
an author, which was in conjunction with the two 
Wartons, under the broad banner of Johnson, 
Mr, Reynolds found.it expedient to remove from 
Newport Street to a more convenient house in Lei- 
cester Fields, where he continued for the remainder 
of his life. It was at this period that he painted 
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the portrait of Lord Ligonier on horseback, a per- 
formance that may very fairly be placed in com- 
petition with the noble equestrian figure of Charles 
the First, at Blenheim, which is one of the finest 
pictures in that kind, of Vandyck. Such now was 
the influx of his business, that he found it neces- 
sary to keep a list of the names of those who 
waited, and to take them in the order there set 
down. Many of these portraits were even sent 
home before they were dry. We are told that he 
kept a portfolio in his painting room, containing 
all the . prints that had been engraved firom his 
portraits ; so that those who came to sit had this 
collection to loo^ over ; and if they fixed on any 
particular attitude, he would repeal it precisely, 
both in regard to drapery and position, which 
greatly facilitated the execution, and gave little 
trouble. He now kept several assistants em- 
ployed to paint the draperies, the principal of 
whom were Peter Toms and Marchi. Of the 
apparatus of this great artist, when he settled 
in Leicester Fields, we have the following ac- 
count, by one who resided with him some years. 
The painting room was octagonal, about twenty 
feet in length by about sixteen in breadth; the 
light was received from a square window, of a 
moderate size ; the chair for the sitters, which was 
raised a foot and a half from the floor, turned upon 
castors : the pallette used by our artist was held by 
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a handle, and the sticks of his pencils were remark* 
able for their length, which no doubt contributed 
Tery much to the force of his portraits. 

The same year that Mr. Reynolds removed to 
Leicester Fields, an exhibition was opened by the 
artists, at a large room in the Strand, belonging to 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce. Hither Reynolds sent 
four of his pictures, which attracted general admi* 
ration. The next exhibition, which was in a spa- 
cious room in Spring Gardens, contained, among 
other of his pictures, his fine one of Lord Ligonier, 
and a portrait of Sterne. On the former occasion 
the catalogue was considered as a ticket which 
entitled a whole company to admission ; but much 
inconrenience and cohfusion having risen from 
this, an alteration was adopted the next year, by 
demanding one shilling from each visitor, who 
received a catalogue gratis. The reasons of this 
change, and the design of the institution itself were 
laid before the public in an admirable address 
written by Johnson ; which, as connected with 
the history of the arts at that interesting period, 
deserves a place in this memoir. 

** The public may justly require to be informed 
of the nature and extent of every design for 
which the favour of the public is openly solicited. 
The artists, who were themselves the first promo- 
ters of an exhibition in this nation, and who have 
now contributed to the following catalogue, think 
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it therefore necessary to explain their purpose, and 
justify their conduct. An exhibition of the works 
of art being a spectacle new in the kingdom, has 
raised various opinions and conjectures among 
those who are unacquainted with the practice of 
foreign nations. Those who set thehr performances 
to general view, have too often been considered 
the rivals of each other ; as men actuated, if not 
by avarice, at least by vanity, and contending for 
superiority of fame, though not for a pecuniary 
prize. It cannot be denied or doubted, that all 
who offer themselves to criticism are desirous of 
praise : this desire is not only innocent but vir- 
tuous, while it is undebased by artifice, and un- 
polluted by envy; and of envy or artifice those 
men can never be accused, who, already enjoying 
all the honours and profits of their profession, are 
content to stand candidates for public notice with 
genius yet unexperienced, and diligence yet un- 
rewarded; who, without any hope of increasing 
their own reputation or interest, expose their 
names and their works, only that they may furnish 
an > opportunity of appearance to the young, the 
diffident, and the neglected. The purpose of this 
exhibition is not to enrich the artist, but to advance 
the art; the eminent are not flattered with pre- 
ference, nor the obscure insulted with contempt : 
whoever hopes to deserve public favour, is here 
invited to display his merit. Of the price put 
upon this exhibition, some account may be de- 
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manded. Whoever sets his works to be shown, 
naturally desires a mttltitude of spectators; but 
his desire defeats its own end, when spectators 
assemble in such numbers as to obstruct one 
another. 

'' Though we are far from wishing to diminish 
the pleaijures, or depreciate the sentiments of any 
class of the community, we know, however, what 
every one knows, that all cannot be judges or 
purchasers of works of art. Yet we have already 
found, by experience, that all are desirous to see 
an exhibition. When the terms of admission were 
low, the room was thronged with such multitudes 
as made access dangerous, and frightened away 
those whose approbation was most desired. Yet, 
because it is seldom believed that money is got 
but for the love of money, we shall tell the use 
which we intend to make of our expected profits. 
Many artists of great abilities are unable to sell 
their works for their due price: to remove this 
inconvenience, an annual sale will be appointed, 
to which every man may send his works, and 
them, if he will, without his name. Those works 
will be reviewed by the committee that conduct 
the exhibition; a price will be secretly set on 
every piece, and registered by the secretary ; if 
the piece exposed is sold for more, the whole 
price shall be the artist's ; but if the purchasers 
value it at less than the committee, the artist shall 
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be pud the deficiency from the profits of the ex- 
hibition." 

In 1762 Mr. Reynolds produced his celebrated 
picture of Garrlck between Tragedy and Comedy, 
for which the Earl of Halifax gave three hundred 
guineas, though it was afterwards sold to the late 
Mr. Angerstein for two hundred and fifty. In the 
aiitumn of the same year, he made an excursion 
into Deyonshire, accompanied by his friend John- 
son, receiving eyery-where the respect due to bril- 
liant talents, and which were rendered still greater 
by personal yirtue. During the stay of the two 
friends at Plymouth, they were entertained by Dr. 
John Mudge, tlien an eminent surgeon, and after- 
wards no less distinguished as a physician in that 
town; a man of science and worth, to whom, 
as well as to his whole family, Reynolds was 
much attached; of which soon after his return 
to London he gave a yery affectionate proof. Dr. 
Mudge had a son in the Navy Office, then 
about sixteen years of age ; and a frequent visitor 
at the house of Mr. Reynolds, who wishing 
to gratify the father, drew the portrait of the 
young gentleman, who was represented as sud- 
denly discovering himself by drawing aside a 
curtain, and looking out of die canvass by way 
of surprising his friends. This picture, we are 
informed, may be deemed one of the happiest pro- 
ductions of the artist. At the beginning of 1764, 
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Reynolds and Johnson instituted the '« Literary 
Club/' which at first consisted only of twelre 
members, the others being Goldsmith, Nugent, 
Burke, Dr. Percy, Sir Robert Chambers, Sir John 
Hawkins, Bennet Langton, Anthony Chamier, 
Samuel Dyer, and Topham Beauderk ; but after- 
wards the number increased and became indefinite. 
The same year was rendered remarkable by the 
royal incorporation of the artists of Great Britain, 
of which chartered Society Mr. Reynolds was 
chosen a director. In the exhibition of the fol- 
lowing season he produced a charming picture of 
Lady Sarah Bunbury sacrificing to the Graces ; 
an whole length of Lady Elizabetii Keppel ; and 
another of Lady Waldegrave. The same year he 
again figured as an author and critic in some notes 
communicated to Dr. Johnson for his edition of 
Shakspeare ; a literary association which reminds 
one of the friendship of Erasmus and Hans Hol- 
bein, witii only this exception, that the modem 
punter far exceeded the German in the power of 
art as well as in the .extent of learning. As a 
specimen of the acumen of Re3rnolds in the capa- 
city of an illustrator of Shakspeare, we may take 
his remarks on the colloquy between the King and 
Banquo, in Macbeth : 

** Emg. This castle bath a pleasant seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentie senses. 
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<< Ban. This guest of snmiiiery 
Th« templfr-hamiting martlet, does approve, 
By his lov'd mansionry, that the heavens' breath 
Smells vrooingly. Here is no jetty frieze, 
Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, t have observed 
The air is delicate/' 

The note of Reynolds is as follows : ** This short 
dialogue between Duncan and Banquo, whilst 
they are approaching the gates of Macbeth's 
casde, has sdways appeared to me a striking in- 
stance of what in painting is termed rq^oie. This 
conyersation very naturally turns upon the beauty 
of its situation and the pleasantness of the air ; 
and Banquo, observing the martlets* nests in 
.every recess of the cornice, remarks, that where 
ihose birds most breed and haunt, the air is deli- 
cate. The subject of quiet and easy conversation 
gives that repose so necessary to the mind, after 
the tumultuous bustle of the preceding scenes, 
and perfectly contrasts the scene of horror that 
immediately succeeds. It seems as if Shakspeare 
asked himself, what is a prince likely to say to his 
attendants on such an occasion ? Whereas the 
modern writers seem, on the contrary, to be 
always scenting for new thoughts, such as would 
never occur to men in the situation which is repre- 
sented. This also is frequently the practice of 
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Homer, who, from the midst of battles and hor- 
rorsy relieyes and refreshes the mind of the reader, 
by introducing some quiet rural image, or picture 
of familiar domestic life." 

It might have been expected, that when the 
artists became associated by a royal charter, 
something like unity and emulation would have 
prevailed in the new company. But this was not 
the case, and though Reynolds was a nominal 
member of the society, he took no other share in 
its transactions than that of supporting the annual 
exhibitions, which he justly considered as best cal- 
culated to promote the true spirit of the art. He 
seems from the beginning to have foreseen the 
dissensions which took place among his brethren, 
and therefore very wisely resolved to keep aloof, 
that he might not be embroiled in party disputes, 
to which he had a natural aversion. At length, to 
pot an end to these conflicts, a scheme was set on 
foot in 1768, to found a Royal Academy, similar 
to the establishments in foreign countries. The 
four persons who first planned the institution were 
Sir William Chambers, Mr. West, Mr. Cotes, 
and Mr. Moser ; and they carried on the project 
with such profound secresy, that not one of the 
Incorporated Society had the least knowledge or 
idea of it ; insomuch that even Mr. Kirby, their pre- 
sident, assured them from die chair, that his Majesty 
intended to patronise them, and also to visit their 
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exhibitioD. In the mean time, the four persons 
already mentioned, with the concurrence of some 
of their party, proceeded in their plan. They also 
made out a list of their officers, as well as of 
members, and inserted the name of Reynolds with 
the rest. This list was to be delivered to the 
King for his approbation; but Mr. Reynolds 
being unwilling to join with either party, commu* 
nicated that resolution to Sir William Chambers ; 
in consequence of which, attempts were made 
by Mr. Penny to persuade him to enter into the 
new association, but in yain. Penny then applied 
to Mr. West, and begged him to intercede with 
Reynolds, adding, that he was the only person 
who could influence him to giye his consent. West 
accordingly called on him the same evening, 
when the whole party, amounting to about thirty, 
held a meeting at Mr. Wilton's housci to wut the 
result, as the King had appointed the following 
morning to receive their plan and list of officers* 
Mr. West remained with Reynolds above two hours, 
and at last prevailed on him so feur, that he ordered 
his carriage, and went with him to Mr. Wilton's, 
where the assembled artists, immediately on his 
entrance, saluted him as their president. He was 
much affected by the compliment, and returned 
them his thanks for this mark of their approbation, 
but declined accepting the honour till he had consult- 
ed with Dr. Johnson and Mr. Burke. This greatly 
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disappointed the company, as they were expected to 
be with the king the next morning by appointment; 
but West and Cotes avoided going to his Mi^esty, 
since they could not present him with a complete 
list of their directors, for the want of a president. 
A fortnight elapsed before Mr. Reynolds gave his 
consent, the reason of which delay was, as he told 
West, that he had been informed from the very 
best authority, their scheme would come to no- 
thing, and was a mere delusion, having received 
the information from Mr. Kirby himself, who as* 
sured him that the King had declared his intention 
of countenancing and protecting the Incorporated 
Society, and also to visit their exhibition. It was 
about this time that Mr. West had finished his 
picture of Regulus, which was painted by com- 
mand of the King, and on the morning appointed 
by his Majesty he went with it to the palace to 
show it to his royal patron. Whilst the King was 
contemplating the picture, with Mr. West in the 
room, a page came to say that Mr. Kirby was 
waiting for his Majesty's conunands. He was im- 
mediately sent for, and on hb entrance the King 
directed his attention to the picture, asking his 
opinion of it ; Mr. Kirby commended it much, and 
wished to know by whom it was painted ; upon 
which the King pointed to Mr. West as the artist. 
Kirby then observed that such a work ought to be 
seen by the public, and hoped his Majesty would 
permit it to be in the exhibition of thejncorporated 
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Society of Artists. The King answered, that it was 
his pleasure the picture should be exhibited, but that 
it would most certainly be at the exhibition of his 
own Royal Academy. At these words poor 
Kirby appeared thunder-struck ; for it was the first 
confirmation he had received of the report, which 
before he considered^as unworthy of unbelief. 

All obstacles were now, of course, removed : 
Mr. Reynolds was elected to the chair without one 
dissentient voice, and on waiting upon his Majesty 
he received the honour of knighthood, a distinction 
which gave such satisfaction to his friend Johnson, 
that, though the Doctor had not tasted wine for 
some years, he, upon this occasion, broke through 
his rule of abstemiousness. 

The members of the Royal Academy first met 
for business on the 10th of December, 1768; 
but the public opening of it did not take place 
till New Year's Day, when the president delivered 
an appropriate discourse from the chair, in which 
he laid down some general rules for students, and 
concluded with expressing his hope that the in* 
stitution would answer the expectation of the 
Royal Founder; that the present age might vie in 
arts with that of Leo X. ; and that the dignity of 
the dying art, to use the expression of Pliny, might 
be revived under the reign of George III. This 
discourse gave such satisfaction, that, at the re« 
quest of the hearers, it was printed soon after. 
It was no part of the official duty of the president 
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to proBounce discourses either to the members or 
students ; but Sir Joshua reflecting upon the state 
of the arty and knowing how necessary it was that 
aspiring genius should be directed to the adoption of 
sound principles, Yoluntiarily imposed this task upon 
himself for the benefit of young artists, who could 
hardly be expected^ without assistance, to steer 
clear of errors sanctioned by great names, or . to 
avoid falling into imbecility of manner by imita- 
ting bad models. Actuated solely by the desire to 
see a British School rising on the royal foundation, 
QOW so auspiciously laid. Sir Joshua, therefore, 
undertook his part of the great work, not only by 
exhibiting the productions of hb own pencil, but 
by communicating to the academy the result of his 
obserrations and experience, as a guide to others 
in that course which he had himself so gloriously 
pursued. It is very evident, that the fifteen 
academical Discourses which he delivered from 
the chair, must have cost him much labour, consi- 
dering that his avocations rarely permitted him to 
indulge even in correspondence. Hence it was, 
perhaps, that many, knowing how much he was 
employed in painting, could not bring themselves 
to believe that these Discourses were entirely of 
his own composition; and some, who boasted 
quicker penetration than others, affected to dis- 
cern the hand of Johnson in them, but with what 
truth, we may learn from the declaration of the 
president himself, in an unfinished sketch of 
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another professional address, which he intended to 
haye delivered from the chair, but was prevented 
by his last illness": <' Whateyer merit/' says he, 
** the Discourses, which I hare had the honour of 
delivering from this place, may have, must be 
imputed, in a great measure, to the education 
which I may be said to have had under Dr. 
Johnson. I do not mean to say, though it cer- 
tainly would be to the credit^ of these Discourses 
if I could say it with truth, that he contributed 
even a single sentiment to them ; but he qualified 
my mind to think justly.'' 

There were others again, who fancied that Burke 
materially assisted him on these occasions; but there 
is even less appearance of that great man's style in 
Hie Discourses thaft of Johnson's; though it is not 
improbable that Sir Joshua consulted both of these 
intimate friends before he ventured either to pro- 
nounce or to print his orations. One thing, how- 
ever, may be depended upon, though it has not 
been noticed by any of his former biographers, 
that the dedication of the collected Discourses to 
the King, in 1776, was the sole production of Dr. 
Johnson. 

Those persons who thought Reynolds unequal to 
the style of composition exhibited in these classical 
performances, might safely have been referred, for 
the correction of their judgment, to his papers in the 
Idler, the Memoranda of his Pictorial Tours, and 
his Notes to Du Fresnoy's Poem on Painting. Of 
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the yarious merits of these academical DiscouYses 
it is needless here to speak. They have received 
the public approbation of all who possess a taste 
refined from prejadice, and there can be no doubt of 
their having also had the intended effect of leading 
genius above the mechanism of art They have, 
in shorty the singular merit of rendering instruction 
agreeable without pedantry, and of giving plea- 
santness to criticism by divesting it of technical 
affectation. 

Indefatigable as Reynolds was in his profession, 
he was fond of company, and though his deafness 
might have been supposed to have rendered con- 
▼ersation irksome to him, no man enjoyed it more, 
or profited by it better. He kept a most hospitable 
table, and he belonged to different associations, in 
which * the feast of reason' was preserved amidst 
conviviality. One of these clubs was held at the 
St. James's Coffee House, and consisted, among 
others, of Dr. Johnson, Dr. Barnard, Dr. Douglas, 
Garrick, Goldsmith, thie two Burkes, and Sir 
Joshua. Here Garrick, one evening, proposed 
writing extemporaneous epitaphs upon each other, 
and by way of beginning, composed some ludicrous 
lines characteristic of Goldsmith. This occasioned 
the celebrated poem of the ** Retaliation," in 
which Goldsmith sketched the portraits of his 
compeers with much effect and considerable hu- 
mour. ' Though that of Sir Joshua is well known, it 
cannot properly be omitted in the present memoir. 
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'< Here Reynolda is laid ; and to tell yon mj mind, 
. He has not left a better or wiser behind ; 
His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand; 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland ; 
StiU bom to improve as in every part. 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart ; 
To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 
When they judged without skill he was still hard of 

hearing ; 
When they talk'd of their Rafiaelles, Corregios, and staff. 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff!" 

Just before this, that pleasant humourist, Caleb 
Whitefoord, who had beea introduced into the 
club by Sir Joshua, indi|}ged -his sportive vein by 
writing two epitaphs on Goldsnuth and Cumber- 
land, which gave such mortal offence to them that 
the satirist deemed it most prudent not to attend 
the next meeting. Being loth, however, to remain 
at variance with any of his friends, he sent the 
following epistle to Sir Joshua, supplicating hi« 
mediatorship : — 

Admire not, dear knight,. 
That I keep out of sight. 

Consider what perils await him,. 
Who with ill-season'd jokes 
Indiscreetly provokes 

The genua irritabile vaium, 

I felt, when these swains 
RehearsM their sweet strains. 

That mine had too much lemon-juice ; 
And strove to conceal. 
For the general weal, 

What at last I was forc*d to produce,. 
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After such panegyric. 
The least thing satiric, 

Must throw both the bards in the twitters -, 
Twas impossible they. 
After drinking Tokay, 

Could relish a bnmper of bitters. 

Do talk to each bard, 

Beg they won't be too hard, 

But be merciful as they are stout ; 
I rely on your skUl, 
Say just what you will. 

And as you brought me in, bring me ouL 

To the company too. 
Some apology's due, 

I know you can do it with ease ; 
Be it yours, sir, to place, 
In the best ligM my case, 

And give it what colour yon please. 

For those brats of my brain, 
Which have caus'd so much pain. 

Henceforth I renounce and disown 'em ;. 
And still keep in sight. 
When I epitaphs write, 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum t 

The good offices of Sir Joshua were aot withheld 
OQ this occasion, and at his friendly table peace 
was restored between all the parties. About 
the same time another difference arose between 
Johnson and Dr. Barnard, th^ Dean of Derry; 
on which the latter wrote also a poetical epistle to 
Sir Joshua, upon whom he passed this elegant 
compliment : — 
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Dear knight of Plympton, tell me how 
To suffer with unruffled brow. 

And smile serene like thine ; 
The jest nncoath, or truth severe, 
To such I'll turn my deafest ear. 

And calmly drink my wine. 

Thou say'sty not only skill is gain'd, 
But genius too may be attain'd 

By studious imitation^ 
Thy temper mild, thy genius fine, 
111 copy, till I make them mine 

By constant application. 

In 1773 Sir Joshua Reynolds receiyed a mark 
of distinction which gratified him exceedingly, 
that of being elected Mayor of his native town ; 
whither he repaired, of coarse, to be inaugurated 
in due form. On this occasion he presented his 
portrait to the corporation, by whom it was placed 
in their town-hall; but the distich, written purposely 
to be placed under it, by the Reverend Thomas 
Alcock, was considered by Sir Joshua as border- 
ing too much upon hyperbolic extravagance to be 
inserted with his knowledge, and in his life time. 
It was as follows : — 

Landat Romanus Raphaelem, Graecus Apellem, 
Plympton Reynolden jactat, utrique parem. 

Soon after his return from Devonshire, Sir Joshua 
casually meeting the Kang in Richmond Gardens, 
was congratulated by his Majesty on his election, 
at which the Knight felt much surprised, little 
thinking that such a circumstance could have 
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reached the ears of royalty. Sir Joshua answered, 
that it was an honour which gave him more plea- 
sure than any he had ever received in his life ; 
" except/' added he, " that which your Majesty 
was graciously pleased to confer upon me.'' 

Another mark of distinction which he received 
this year was that of the- degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law, from the University of Oxford, and it 
was not a little flattering to him to have this aca- 
demical honour at the same time with Dr. Beattie. 
Soon after this. Sir Joshua, who had the greatest 
esteem for Dr. Beattie, painted a very remarkable 
picture of him, in which he is represented with his 
volume on Truth under his arm, an Angel going 
before him, and dispersing a host of errors, headed 
by Voltaire. This allegorical portrait excited 
much notice, but gave great offence to Goldsmith, 
who said, ** It very ill becomes a man of your 
eminence and character, Sir Joshua, to condescend 
to be a mean flatterer, or to wish to degrade so 
high a genius as Voltaire before so mean a writer 
as Dr. Beattie ; for Dr. Beattie, and his book to- 
gether, will, in the space of ten years, not be 
known ever to have been in existence ; but your 
allegorical picture, and the fame of Voltaire, will 
live for ever, to your disgrace as a flatterer." 

Poor Goldsmith was, in this instance, as in 
most others, solely actuated by envy ; for the 
honour bestowed upon any living writer always 
proved to him a sting of torment. The present wa& 

VOL. I. e 
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not the only time that he vented his spleen against 
Seattle ; but he received a most severe retort from 
Johnson whenever he presumed to do so in his com- 
pany. Once» when Beattie happened to be men- 
tioned with respect on account of his work. Gold- 
smi^ could not help exclaiming, '' Here is much 
ado about a man who has written a single book ; 
and I have published so many !" ''Ah, Goldy,'' 
said Johnson, " remember, there are forty-two 
sixpences in a guinea/' Of this admirable picture 
Sir Joshua was pleased to make Dr. Beattie a 
present, of which he was justly proud, preserving 
it with the utmost care, and keying it always 
covered with a green silk curtain. 

Dr. Beattie, in his Diary, says, *' August 16, 
1773, breakfasted with Sir Joshua B;eynolds, who 
this day began Utte allegorical pictute. I sat to him 
five hours, in which time he finished my head, and 
sketched out the rest of my figure. The likeness 
is most striking, and the execution most masterly. 
The figure is as large as life. The plan is not yet 
fixed for the rest of the picture. Though I sat 
five hours, I was not in the least fatigued ; for by 
placing a large mirror opposite to my face, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds put it in my power to see every 
stroke of his pencil ; and I was greatly entertained 
to observe the progress of the work, and the easy 
and masterly manner of the artist, which differs a» 
much from that of all the others I have seen at 
work| as the execution of Giardini on the violin 
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differs from that of a common fiddler/' In another 
place the doctor has this character of Sir Joshua : 
" I find him to be a man^ not only of excellent 
taste in painting and poetry, but of an enlarged 
understanding and truly philosophical mind. His 
notions of painting are not at all the same with 
those that are entertained by the generality of 
painters, and others : artificial ; and contrasted 
attitudes, and groupes, he makes no account of ; it 
is the truth and simplicity of nature which he is 
ambitious to imitate ; and these,, it must be allowed, 
he possesses the art of blending with the most ex- 
quisite grace and the most animated expression. 
He speaks with contempt of those who suppose 
grace to consist in erect position, turned-out toes, 
or the frippery of modern dres8» Indeed, whatever 
account we make of the colouring of this great 
artist (which some people object to), it is impossi- 
ble to deny him the prabe of being the greatest 
designer of any age. In his pictures there is a 
grace, a variety, an expression, a simplicity, which 
I have never seen in the works of any other pain- 
ter. His portraits are distinguished from all others 
by this, that they exhibit an exact imitation, not 
only of the features, but also of the character re- 
presented." 

Another, and still more celebrated picture thaa 
the allegorical one of Beattie, painted by Sir 
Joshua in this year, was that of Count Ugolino,. 
taken from the terrible story of that chief *s misfoi- 
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tanes, in the Comedia of Dante. The idea of this 
exquisite piece was suggested to Sir Joshua by 
Burkoy on casually observing an old emaciated 
head in his painting room ; which, he observed^ 
struck him as being the precise person, counte- 
nance^ and expression, of the Count Ugolino de- 
scribed by Dante. The picture, when finished, 
was exhibited, and afterwards sold to the Duke of 
Dorset for four hundred guineas. About this time 
a plan was formed by the principal members of the 
Royal Academy, to ornament the chapel of old 
Somerset house, which had recently been given to 
the Society by the King, with a series of historical 
pictures ; but Sir Joshua Reynolds improved the 
idea, by saying, ** they should tly at higher game, 
and undertake St. Paul's cathedral." This propo-* 
sal was readily acceded to, and a negociation took 
place with Dr. 'Newton, Bishop of Bristol and 
Dean of St. Paul's, who most heartily gave his 
consent, and thus there appeared no obstacle to 
the magnificent design. An obstacle, however, 
there was ; for whether Dr. Terrick, the Bishop, 
was piqued at not having been first consulted, or 
whether he really entertained what he professed, a 
dread of popery, so it was that he put a negative 
upon the scheme altogether, and would not even 
suffer a monument to be erected within the metro- 
political church. Had the plan been suffered to 
proceed. Sir Joshua intended to have painted the 
Virgin and Infant Saviour in the Manger ; but 
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the subjects proposed by the other artists, who 
were West, Barry» Dance, Cipriani, and Kauff* 
man, have not been mentioned. On the failure of 
this scheme another was taken up, of ornamenting 
the rooms of the Society of Arts with historical 
and allegorical paintings. At first Sir Joshua 
gaye his assent, but as it was intended that an ex- 
hibition should take place to remunerate the artists, 
he declined going any further, and then the work 
was undertaken and executed by Barry. 

In April, 1774, the world lost that ingenious 
writer, but eccentric character, Oliver Goldsmith, 
an event which so much affected Sir Joshua, that 
he did not touch his pencil for the whole day. 
He acted as executor on that melancholy occasion, 
and very prudently caused the body to be interred 
privately in the Temple burying-ground, observing, 
that it would be more prudent to apply what money 
could be procured by subscription, to the erecting 
of a lasting memorial of his deceased friend, than 
in a pompous funeral, which would be soon for- 
gotten. He afterwards went himself to the Abbey, 
and fixed upon the place where the monument was 
erected, and one better adapted for the purpose 
could not have been found in that structure. 

To the numerous honours conferred upon Rey- 
nolds, was added, about this time, that of being 
elected a member of the Imperial Academy of 
Florence, on which occasion he sent thitheri for 
the gallery, his portrait, with a Latin inscription, on 
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a pannel of mahogany, which appears to have beea 
"vmttea by Johnson i from the concluding hne, 
where, in allusion to Sir Joshua's ciTic dignity, it 
is said that he was Prbvbctus justitiarius 

MORUMQUE CENSOR. 

In 1779 Sir Joshua gave his talents to the Royal 
Academy, by ornamenting the ceiling of their 
library with an allegorical paintii^ representing 
Theory sitting on a Cloud ; besides which, there 
are also of his hand, in the] same building, two 
portraits of their late Majesties, and one of Sir 
William Chambers. 

Sir Joshua was now rery much employed ia 
carrying into effect the commission with which he 
was entrusted, of preparing designs for ornament- 
ing the chapel of New College, Oxford. The 
members of that society at first intended to have 
all the windows of their chapel painted with sacred 
subjects; but Sir Joshua, on a personal survey of 
the building, saw so much space and beauty in that 
over the west entrance, as made him desirous of 
confining the whole to that part alone, instead of 
breaking his design, and destroying its effect by 
distribution. His reasons for this plan he thus 
detailed in a letter to the parties most interested in 
the work : — ** Supposing this scheme to take place, 
my idea is to paint, in the great space in the cen* 
tre, Christ in the Manger, on the principle that 
Corregio has done it, in the famous picture called 
the NoTTB, making all the light proceed from 
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Christ. These tricks of the art, as they may be 
called, seem to be more properly adapted to glass 
painting than any other kind. This middle space 
will be filled with the Virgin, Christ, Joseph, and 
Angels ; the two smaller spaces on each side I shall 
fill with the Shepherds coming to worship ; and the 
seyen divisions below with the figures of Faith, 
Hope, Charity, and the four Cardinal Virtues, 
which will make a proper rustic base, or founda- 
tion, for the support of the Christian religion. 
Upon the whole, it appears to me, that chance has 
presented to us materials so well adapted to our 
purpose, that if we had the whole window of our 
own invention and contrivance, we should not pro- 
bably have succeeded better.'^ In the execution 
of this plan he met with the fullest co-operation 
of the learned Society by whom he was employed ; 
and the manner in which the mechanical process 
was performed by Mr. Jervis of Dublin, gave 
great satisfaction to Sir Joshua, who introduced 
his portrait, as well as his own, among the shep- 
herds. For the original design of the grand central 
picture of the Nativity, the late Duke of Rutland 
gave twelve hundred guineas. 

In the summer of 1781, Sir Joshua made a 
tour on the Continent, accompanied by his friend 
Mr. Metcalf, with the intention of examining the 
principal performances of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools. While at Antwerp, Sir Joshua took no- 
tice of a young man named De Gree> who pos- 
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sessed some talents for paioting, but was then in 
an impoyerished state, his father being a taylor 
in mean circumstances. Sir Joshua gave him 
encouragement to come to England, received him 
here with his wonted kindness, and would . have 
persuaded him to settle in the metropolis ; but 
De Gree having formed an engagement with Mr. 
Latouche, of Dublin, excused himself on that 
account: and Sir Joshua, instead of being dis- 
pleased, presented him with fifty guineas to bear 
his expenses ; which sum, however, the young man 
sent over to his aged parents at Antwerp. 

At the beginning of 1783, the Royal Academy 
lost one of its first and most valuable members, 
A^r. Moser ; of whom the president drew up this 
character, which exhibits the merits of the eulogist 
as well as of his deceased friend, 

" January 24, 1783. 
<< Yesterday died at his apartments in Somerset 
Place, George Michael Moser, keeper of the 
Royal Academy ; aged seventy-eight years. He 
was a native of Switzerland, but came to England 
very young, to follow the profession of a chaser in 
gold, in which art he has always been considered 
as holding the first rank. But his skill was not 
confined to this alone ; he possessed an universal 
knowledge in all branches of painting and sculp- 
ture, which perfectly qualified him for the place 
that he held in the academy, the business of which 
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principally consists in superintending and instruct- 
ing the students who draw or model from the 
antique figures. 

** His private character deserves a more ample 
testimony than this transient memorial. Few have 
passed a more inoffensive, or, perhaps , a more 
happy life ; if happiness, or enjoyment of life, 
consists in having the mind always occupied, 
always intent upon some useful art, by which fame 
and distinction may be acquired. Mr. Moser's 
whole attention was absorbed, either in practice, 
or something that related to the advancement of 
art. He may truly be said, in every sense, to 
have been the father of the present race of artists ; 
for long before the Royal Academy was esta- 
blished, he presided over the little societies which 
met first in Salisbury Court, and afterwards in St. 
Martin's Lane, where they drew from living mo- 
dels. Perhaps nothing that can be said will more 
strongly imply his amiable disposition, than that 
all the different societies with which he has been 
connected, have always turned their eyes upon him 
for their treasurer and chief manager ; when, per- 
haps, they would not have contentedly submitted 
to any other authority. His early society was 
composed of men whose names are well known in 
the world ; such as Hogarth, Kysbrack, Roubilliac, 
Wills, Ellis, and Vanderbank. Though he had 
outlived all the companions of his youth, he 
might, to the last, have boasted of a succession 
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equally numerous ; for all that knew him were his 
friends. 

'< When he was appointed keeper of the Royal 
Academy, his conduct was exemplary, and worthy 
to be imitated by whoever shall succeed him ia* 
that office. As he loved the employment of teach- 
ing, he could not Cail of discharging that duty 
with dil^ence. By the propriety of his conduct 
he united the love and respect of the students ; he 
kept in order the academy, and made himself 
respected, without the austerity or importance of 
office; all noise and tumult immediately ceased 
on his appearance; at the same time, there was 
nothing forbidding in his manner, which might 
restrain his pupils from freely applying to him for 
advice or assistance. All this excellence had a 
firm foundation : he was a man of sincere and 
ardent piety, and has left an illustrious example of 
the exactness with which the subordinate duties 
may be expected to be discharged by him whose 
first care is to please God. He has left one 
daughter behind him, who has distinguished herself 
by the admirable manner in which she paints and 
composes pieces of flowers, of which many sam- 
ples have been seen in the exhibitions. She has 
had the honour of being much employed in this 
way by their Majesties, and for her extraordinary 
merit has been received into the Royal Aca- 
demy." 
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In the summer of this year Sir Joshua made 
another trip to the Continent, to examine the pic- 
tures which, by the suppressiOA of some of the 
monasteries in the Netherlands* were about to be 
exposed to sale. His principal attention at Ant- 
werp and Brussels was directed to the works of 
Rubens, on viewing which^ this second time, they 
appeared, as he said, much less briUiant than on 
the former inspection. He was at a loss to ac- 
count for this circumstance, till, on recollecting 
that when he first saw them he had his note 
book in his hand for the purpose of writing 
down his remarks, he perceived what had occa- 
sioned their now making a less impression in ihis 
respect than they had formerly done. As by the 
transition of the eye from the white paper to the 
(Mcture, the colours derived uncommon richness 
and warmth ; so, for want of that foil, they after- 
wards appeared cold. It was observable, that on 
hia return from Flanders, the portraits which he 
painted till his secession from practice, possessed 
more animation, force, and brUlianey than any of 
his former works, which was accounted for by his 
admiration of the performances of Rubens ; some 
of the best of which, with pictures by other 
masters, he added to his gallery when the sale 
took place in 1785. 

He now again appeared before the public as an 
author, or commentator, in professional notes 
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appended to his friend Mason's translation of Da 
Fresnoy's Poem on the Art of Painting. 

On the death .of Mr. Allan Ramsay^ in 1784, 
Sir Joshua was sworn as principal pauiter in 
ordinary to the King, and on St. Luke's day, the 
same year, he was entertained at the Hall of the 
Painter-Stainers' Company, having been presented 
with the freedom thereof, at the desire of Mr. 
Charles Catton, who was a member of the Royal 
Academy. Soon after this Sir Joshua sustained a 
great loss in the death of his old friend, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, who appointed him one of tlie executors 
of his last will, and bequeathed to him, as memo- 
rials of his affectionate regard, the great French 
Dictionary of Moreri, and the revised copy of his 
own folio Dictionary of the English Language. 
Some months previous to the Doctor's dissolution. 
Sir Joshua took an active part in endeavouring 
to procure an increase of his pension, that he 
might be enabled to proceed to the South of 
France and Italy, for the re-establishment of his 
health; but the design failed, and indeed con- 
sidering the age of the invalid, and the broken 
state of his . constitution, by a complication of 
disorders, the basis of which was hydropic, the 
wonder is how an idea of restoring him to health 
by any means could ever have been entertained. 
The zeal shown by his friends on this occasion, 
however; did them great honour, and evinced the 
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high estimation in which that extraordinary man 
was held by those who had the best opportunities 
of judging of his worth. 

In 1786, Sir Joshua Reynolds received a com* 
mission from the Empress Catherine of Russia, 
to paint for her an historical picture, the subject, 
size, and price of which were all left to himself. 
Thus set at full liberty, he found a difficulty in 
coming to a determination ; and we are told by one 
who ought to know, that he first thought of taking 
the story of Queen Elizabeth at the Camp of 
Tilbury for his subject, but, that upon farther 
consideration he relinquished it for something 
emblematical of the great princess by whom he 
was employed. He therefore chose the Infant 
Hercules strangling the Serpents in the Cradle, as. 
an appropriate figure of the great task which the 
empress had undergone in the civilisation of her 
mighty empire, and of the obstaUes she had to 
surmount in the accomplishment of so arduous au 
enterprise. This grand composition he executed 
in his very best manner, and it may safely stand 
in competition with any historical painting that 
has appeared since the days of Rubens. In this 
picture is introduced the blind prophet Tiresias, 
which Sir Joshua used to say he intended as a 
representation of his deceased friend Johnson, 
whom he had often contemplated in that attitude. 

This noble painting was sent to St. Petersburgh, 
with two sets of Sir Joshua's Discourses, one in 
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Englisby and the other in French, in 17B9; and 
early in the following year, the Russian Ambas- 
sador, Count Woronzow, waited upon Sir Joshua, 
and delivered to him a gold box, having the por- 
trait of the Empress on the lid, set with large 
diamonds. This present was accompanied by the 
following letter, in the hand-writing of the Em- 
press : 

'^ I have read, and, I may say, with the greatest 
avidity, those Discourses pronouAced at the Royal 
Academy of London, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
which that illustrious artist sent me with his large 
picture ; in both productions one may easily trace 
a most elevated genius. I recommend to you to give 
my thanks to Sir Joshua^ and to remit him the 
box I send, as a testimony of the great satisfac- 
tion the perusal of his Discourses has given me ; 
and which I look upon as, perhapa, the best work 
that was ever written upon the subject. My por- 
trait, which is on the cover of the box, is of a 
composition made at my Hermitage, where they 
are now at work about! impressions on the stones 
found there. I expect you will inform me of the 
price of the large picture, on the subject of which 
I have already spoke to you in another letter.'' 

The portrait here mentioned was a basso-relievo 
of her Majesty, and the executors of Sir Joshua 
afterwards received fifteen hundred guineas for the 
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picture; of which there is a fine eograving in 
mexzotinto by Hodges. 

When the late Alderman John Boydell pro- 
jected the plan of his Shakspeare, one of the first 
persons thought of to illustrate that splendid work 
was the president of the Royal Academy ; but 
on being applied to» he declined taking any part 
in the concern. It has been oddly surmised, by 
one who ought to have known Sir Joshua better^ 
that he was shy of forming an engagement with 
a printseller, which was not the fact : and the con- 
jecture is injurious to his memory. Sir Joshua 
had his suspicions that the work would not keep 
up to what was professed, and this made him 
reluctant to lend his name to the undertaking. 
How far he was right in his apprehension, may 
be easily ascertained by an examination of the 
pictures and plates of that splendidly imposing 
edition. 

After resisting many importunities, the rhetoric 
of George Steevens is said to have overcome the 
scruples of Sir Joshua, who painted three pictures 
for the Shakspeare Gallery : the first was the Caul- 
dron scene in Macbeth ; the second, Puck, in the 
Midsummer Night's Dream; and the third, the 
Death of Cardinal Beaufort, in the second part of 
Henry the Sixth. This last painting became the 
object of much hypercriticism, on account of the 
demon represented as couching close behind the 
pillow of the dying prelate, and exulting in his 
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agonies. This personification of a tormented con- 
science was condemned as an unnatural inter- 
mixture of fancy with reality, the censors forget- 
ingy mayhap, that the artist had not engaged in 
painting a picture illustratiTe of an historical 
event, but of a scene in a play, where the poet 
had himself introduced the pious King Henry 
saying, 

^ Oh beat away the bnsy meddling fiend, 
That lays strong siege unto this wretch*s soul !" 

So that Sir Joshua here strictly confined himself to 

the rule, 

■ similisque Poesi 



Sit Pictura 



True painting imitates the poet's lays ; by de- 
picting on canvass the terrible imagery which the 
great bard had so powerfully described in his 
tragedy. Were the censure of the critics to be 
admitted in this instance, it would follow that the 
artist who should paint the banquetting scene in 
Macbeth, ought to represent an empty chair at the 
table, instead of filling it witli the shade of the 
murdered Banquo ; for the spectral appearance in 
the one case is as much the creature of the imagi- 
nation as in the other. 

We are now arrived at an event in the life of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, which excited general sur- 
prise, and occasioned, of course, a variety of ob- 
servations, according to the light in which it was / 
viewed, by. those who took an interest in the 
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affairs of the academy. The simple facts appear 
to be these ; that Sir Joshua, wishing to procure 
the professorship of perspective for Mr. Bonomi, 
a Yery ingenious Italian architect, gave his casting 
TOte in favour of that candidate as an associate ; 
but that, afterwards, in endeavouring to bring him 
in as an academician, he failed, and was outnum- 
bered by a very large majority, who were in the 
interest of Mr. Fuseli. Upon the announcement 
of the numbers the president quitted the chair, 
evidently much chagrined, and soon after wrote 
the following letter to the secretary : — 

" Sir, 

*' I beg you would inform the Council, 
which I understand meet this evening, with my 
fixed resolution of resigning the presidency of 
the Royal Academy, and consequently my seat 
as an academician. As I can no longer be of 
any use to the academy as president, it would be 
still less in my power, in a subordinate situation. 
I therefore now take my leave of the academy, 
with my sincere good wishes for its prosperity, 
and willi all due respect to its members, 

<' I am. Sir, your most humble, 
** And most obedient servant, 
" Joshua Reynolds." 

** P. S.^Sir WiUiam Chambers has two letters 
of mine, either of which, or both, he is at fuIL 
liberty to communicate to the Council.'' 

VOL. I. f 
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The Council felt much conoern at thisunpleAftafit 
occurrence; but Sir William Chambers flattered 
himself thaty by layinjg^ the matter before the King, 
the difference might be healed. He did so, and 
obtained an interview with Ms Majesty, who said, 
** he would be happy in Sir Joshua^s continuing in 
the president's chair." It now seemed as if 
harmony would have been restoredj but Sir Joshua 
continued inflexible, and in faw reply to Sir Wfl- 
liam, observed^ 'Mhat he inferred his conduct 
must have been satisfectoiy to his Bla|esty, from 
the very gratifying way in wUch his royal plea- 
sure had been declared; and if any inducement 
could make him depart from hb original resolution, 
the will of his sovereign would prevaS; but that, 
flattered by his Miyesty's approval to the last, 
there could be nothing dishonourable in his resig- 
nation ; and that, in addition to this determination, 
as he could not consistently hold the subordinate 
distinction 'of royal academician, after he had 
so long possessed the chair, he begged also to 
relinquish that honour." 

Upon this another meeting was held, and a 
conciliatory resolution entered into, expressive of 
the regret of the Council at what had happened, 
and as they unanimously professed that no per- 
sonal disrespect was intended towards Sir Joshua, 
they trusted he would be previkiled upon to com- 
ply with the wishes of the King, and continue in 
the presidency. A delegation of nine members 
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waited upon Sir Joshua with this resolution, and 
happily succeeded in obtaining his consent to 
resume the chair ; which, after the King's consent 
had been granted as a matter of form, took place.^ 

Shortly after this restoration. Sir Joshua deli- 
vered his fifteenth Discourse to the academy, in 
which he displayed his wonted mental vigour, but 
hinted, at the same time, that, from his age and 
increasing infirmities, this would probably be, 
what it really was, his last address. 

The late worthy Mr. William Gilpin having 
submitted to- Sir Joshua for his opinion, before he 
printed it, his Essay on Picturesque Beauty, 
received this letter, which shows that his judg- 
ment remained as sound and penetrating as ever. 

" I/mdm, April 19, 1791. 

" Dear Sir, 

<« Though I read now but little, yet I 
have read with great attention the Essay which you 
were so good as to put infto ray hands, on the dif- 
ference between the beautiful and the picturesque ; 
and I may truly say I have received from it much 
pleasure and improvement. 

'* Without opposing any of your sentiments, 
it has suggested an idea that may be worth consi- 
deration, whether the epithet Picturesque is not 
applicable to the excellence of the inferior schools, 
raUier than to the higher. The works of Michel 
Angelo, Raffaelle, &c. appear to me to have 
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nothing of it; whereas Rubens and the Venetian 
painters may almost be said to have nothing else. 

** Perhaps Picturesque is somewhat synony- 
mous to the word Taste, which we should impro- 
perly apply to Homer or to Milton, but very 
well to Pope or Prior. I suspect that the appli- 
cation of these words is to excellencies of an 
inferior order, and which are incompatible with 
the grand style. 

** You are certainly right in saying that variety 
in tints and form is picturesque ; but it must be 
remembered on the other hand, that the reverse 
of this (uniformity of colour and a long continua- 
tion of Imes) produces grandeur. 

" I had an intention of pointing out the pas- 
sages that particularly struck me; but I was 
afraid to use my eyes so much. 

** The Essay has lain upon my table ; and I 
think no day has passed without my looking at it, 
reading a little at a time. 

" Whatever objections presented themselves at 
first view, were done away in a closer inspection ; 
and I am not quite sure but that is the case in 
regard to the observation which I have ventured to 
make on the word Picturesque. 

" I am, &c. 

" Joshua Reynolds." 

About this time Sir Joshua having failed in his 
endeavour to establish a gallery for his collection 
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of ancient pictures, formed the resolution of making 
a temporary exhibition of them, which accord- 
ingly took place in a large room in the Hay- 
market. The price of admission was one shilling, 
and as the entire profits were given to his old 
servant Kirkley, it was called in the catalogue 
Ralph's Exhibition; but some ill-natured wit 
headed a splenetic critique upon it in the news- 
papersy with these lines from Hudibras : 

'< A 'squire he had, whose name was Ralph, 
Who in the adventure went his half.'' 

The catalogue was drawn up by Sir Joshua 
himself, and being a curiosity of its kind, two 
extracts from it follow : 

** No. 12. Lud. Caraod. — A study of a head 
from life, for a picture of St. Antonio, which is in 

the church of , at Bologna. In the 

finished picture all the more minute parts which 
are here expressed, are there omitted; the light 
part is one broad mass, and the scanty lock of 
hair which falls on the forehead is there much 
fuller and larger : a copy of this picture seen at 
the same time with this study would be a good 
lesson to students, by showing the different manners 
of painting a portrait and an historical head ; and 
teach ^them at the same time the advantage of 
always having recourse to nature." 

** No. 82. Bassan. — Sheep-shearing. — At some 
distance, on a hill, with some difficulty, is seen the 
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Sacrifice of Isaac. This is'a curious instance how 
little that school considered the art beyond colour- 
ing, abd a representation of common nature; the 
sacrifice is here made secondary to the common 
occupations of husbandmen/' 

Hitherto ihe general strength of Sir Joshua had 
continued firm, and, though he was occasionally 
much depressed in spirits, his friends felt no alanh 
from his appearance. Mr. Malone says, that in 
September of this year he was in such health and 
spirits, that, on returning to London, from Gregories, 
iu Buckinghamshire, the seat of their mutual 
friend, Edmund Burke, he and Sir Joshua left the 
carriage at the inn at Hayes, and walked five 
miles on the road,' in a warm day, without his 
complaining of any fatigue. He had at that time, 
though above sixty-eight years of age, the ap- 
pearance of a man not much beyond iSfty, and 
seemed as likely to live for ten or fifteen years as 
any of his younger irieads. 

In about a month after this a tumour collected 
over his left eye, accompanied by inflammation, to 
such a degree as made him fearful that it would 
affect the other eye also. Upon examination, 
however, it was discovered to have connection 
with the optic nerve, and to consist only of extra*^ 
vasated blood. Notwithstanding the relief afforded 
by this information, there were symptoms of internal 
weakness, which, though he could not describe, 
made him resolve to withdraw wholly from his pro« 
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lessional pursuits. Accordingly, on the IQth of No- 
▼embcnr he sent a letter to Ihe Council of the Royal 
Academy, intimating his intention to resign the 
office of president on account of bodily infirmities, 
which disabled him from executing the duties of 
it to his own satisfaction. 

A general meetiiig of the academcians was then 
held to take this letjtter into consideration, when it 
was resolved to request Sir Joshua to retain the 
office, and to appoint a deputy to execute the 
efficient duties. This was assented to, and Mr. 
West was nominated to that station till the presi- 
dent should be capable of resuming the chair; 
which, however, he never again occupied ; for he 
laboured under a much more dangerous disease 
than that connected with the state of his eyes. But 
what was very remarkable, though the lurking 
malady deprived him of rest and appetite, he was 
unable to explain to his medical attendants the 
nature of bis disorder ; nor was it till about a fort- 
night before his death that the precise complaint 
which afflicted him was even suspected to have 
its seat in the liver. After being confined to his 
bed near 4iuee months, during which he bore his . 
sufferings with the fortitude of a philosopher and 
the resignation of a christian, he expired on 
Thursday evening, the twenty-third of February, 
V792. On the body being opened by Mr. John 
Hunter, it was found that the liver was enlarged 
to more than double the size. Immediately after 
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the demise of tihis admirable artist and excel- 
lent man^ Mr. Burke drew up the following eulo- 
gium» which appeared the next day in the public 
papers : — 

** Last night, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, 
died, at his house, in Leicester Fields, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. His illness was long, but borne with 
a mild and cheerful fortitude, without the least 
mixture of any thing irritable or querulous, agree- 
ably to the placid and even tenour of his whole 
life. He had, from the beginning of his malady, 
a distinct view of his dissolution ; and he contem- 
plated it with that entire composure, which nothing 
but the innocence, integrity, and usefulness of his 
life, and an unaffected submission to the will of 
Providence, could bestow. In this situation he 
had every consolation from family tenderness, 
which his own kindness had indeed well deserved. 

" Sir Joshua Reynolds was, on many accounts, 
one of the most memorable men of his time. He 
was the first Englishman who added the praise of 
the elegant arts to the other glories of his country. 
In taste, in grace, in facility, in happy invention, 
and in the richness and harmony of colouring, he 
was equal to the greatest masters of the renowned 
ages. In portrait he went beyond them ; for he 
communicated to that description of the art, in 
which English artists are the most engaged, a 
variety, a fancy, and a dignity derived from the 
higher branchesi which even those who professed^ 
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them ia a superior manner^ did not always pre- 
serve when they delineated individual nature. 
His portraits remind the spectator of the invention 
of history, and the amenity of landscape. In 
painting portraits he appeared not to be raised 
upon that platform, but to descend upon it from a 
higher sphere. His paintings illustrate his les- 
sons, and his lessons seem to be derived from his 
paintings. He possessed the theory as perfectly 
as the practice of his art. To be such a painter, he 
was a profound and penetrating philosopher. In 
full affluence of foreign and domestic fame, ad- 
mired by the expert in art, and by the learned in 
science, courted by the great, caressed by sove- 
reign powers, and celebrated by distinguished 
poets, his native humility never forsook him even 
on surprise or provocation ; nor was the least de- 
gree of arrogance or assumption visible to the 
most scrutinizing eye in any part of his conduct 
or discourse. His talents of every kind, powerful 
from nature, and. noi meanly cultivated by letters ; 
his social virtues, in all the relations and all the 
habitudes of life, rendered him the centre of a very 
great and unparalleled variety of agreeable so- 
cieties, which will be dissipated by his death. He 
had too much merit not to excite some jealousy, 
too much innocence to provoke any enmity. The 
loss of no man of his time can be felt wiUi more 
sincere^ general, and unmixed sorrow. 
<' hail! and farewell!'' 
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Of ihiu wasn and elegant character, so chaste 
and correct in erery respect, it was justly ob^ 
served that it was the panegyric of Apelles pro- 
nounced by Pericles. 

Mr. Butke, to whom, as one of the executCMrSy 
the greatest part of the management of the fufi^rdl 
was intrusted, now applied to the Council of the 
academy, requesting tliat the apartment allotted 
to the exhibition might be prepared, with the usual 
forms of solemnity, for the reception of the body 
of the late president to lie there in state, previous 
to the interment To such a requisition no objec- 
tion could be anticipated ; and yet, shame to say, 
an opposition was set up by one person, with such 
pertinacity, that it was found necessary to lay the 
case before the King, who gave an instant order 
that every possible honour should be paid to the 
remains of the late president of the Royal Aca- 
demy. Every thing being, therefore, arranged in 
order, the body was removed on the night of Fri- 
day, the second of March, to Somerset House, 
where it lay in state until the next day, in the 
model room of the Academy, which was hung 
with black cloth, and lighted by chandeliers, 
whilst an escutcheon of arms was emblazoned at 
the bead of the apartment. On Saturday, the ex- 
pectation of the solemnity had filled all the streets 
through which the procession was to pass, with 
crowds of people; while peace-officers were sta- 
tioned to keep ord^, and to prevent any carts or 
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carriages, except those belonging to the funeral » 
from passing. The persoiis who attended on this 
occasion, assembled in the council-chamber and 
library of the Royal Academy, and the acade- 
micians diemselyes in the great exhibition-room. 
So extended was the line of carriages, that the 
procession required nearly two hours to move 
from Somerset House to St. Paul's; and the last 
carriage had~ only set off just as the City Mar- 
shals, who led the way, had arrived at the doors 
of the cathedral, which was at a quarter after two. 
There the body was met by the dignitaries of the 
chnrcb, and the gentlemen of the choir, who 
chaunted the proper psalms whilst the procession 
moved into the body of the church, where the 
evening service was performed, together with the 
famous anthem of Dr. Boyce. The chief mourner 
and gentlemen of the academy were placed by 
the body ; the former in a chair at the head, the 
two attendants at the feet; the pall-bearers, viz. 
the Duke of Dorset, Duke of Leeds, Duke of 
Portland, Marquis Townshend, Marquis of Aber- 
corn. Earl of Carlisle, Earl of Inchiquin, Earl of 
Upper Ossory, Lord Palmerston, and Lord Eliot, 
with the executors, Mr. Burke, Mr. Malone, and 
Mr. Metcalfe, in seats on the decanal side ; while 
the other noblemen and gentlemen occupied those 
on the opposite side of the choir. Dr. Porteus, the 
Bishop of London, was in his throne, and the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs in their proper seats. 
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After the service, the corpse was conveyed to the 
crypt, underneath the body of the cathedral, and 
there interred with due solemnity, while the organ 
pealed above, near to Dr. Newton, late Dean of 
St. Paul's, and Sir Christopher Wren, its architect 

After the ceremony the procession returned 
nearly in the same order to Somerset House, 
where a cold collation was prepared for the mem- 
bers of the academy ; and when they were as- 
sembled, Mr. Burke entered the room to return 
the thanks of the family for the attention shown 
to the remains of their lamented president ; but 
his feelings were so much oppressed, that this 
powerful orator was obliged to retire without utter- 
ing the sentiments he wished to express. 

As a token of respect, and a grateful memorial 
of departed worth, there was presented to each 
gentleman a print, designed by Bumey, and en- 
graved by Bartolozzi, representing a female clasp- 
ing an urn, with the genius of painting holding an 
extinguished torch, and pointing to this inscriptioii : 

SUCCEDET FAMA, VIVESQUB PER OR A 

FERETUR. 

The last will of Sir Joshua, written with his 
own hand, and dated on the 5th of November, 
1791, begins thus : — 

'^ As it is probable that I may shortly be de- 
prived of sight, and may not have an opportunity 
of making a formal will, I desire that the follow- 
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ing memorandums may be considered as my last 
will and testament : — 

'* I commend my soul to God, in humble hopes 
of his mercy, and my body to the earth." 

All his property, real and personal, with the 
exceptions specified in his will, he bequeathed to 
his niece. Miss Palmer. His other bequests 
were, to Mrs. Gwatkins, £10,000 in the three per 
cents. ; to his sister. Miss Frances Reynolds, £2,500 
in the funds, for life, with the reversion to Miss 
Palmer ; to Mr. Burke, £2,000, with the cancelling 
of a bond for the like sum borrowed ; to the Earl 
of Upper Ossory the first choice, and Lord 
Palmerston the second choice, of any picture 
of his own painting; to Sir Abraham Hume, 
the choice of his Claudes ; to Sir George Beau- 
mont, the Keturn of the Ark, by Sebastian 
Bourdon; two hundred pounds to each of his 
executors ; and the like to Mr. Boswell ; to be ex- 
pended, if they thought proper, in the purchase of 
a picture at the sale of his paintings, aud to be 
kept for his sake; his miniature of Milton, by 
Cooper, to Mr. Mason ; one of Oliver Cromwell, 
by the^ same artist, to Mr. Richard Burke ; his 
watch and seals to his nephew, William Johnson, 
Esq. at Calcutta ; his picture of the Angel Con- 
templation, which formed the upper part of the 
Nativity, to the Duke of Portland ; to Mrs. Bun- 
bury, the portrait of her son ; to Mrs. Gwynn, 
her own portrait with a turban ; and one thousand 
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pounds to his old and faithful servant, Ralph 
Kirkley, who had lived with him upwards of 
thirty years. 

The whole property of which Sir Joshua died 
possessed was estimated at eighty thousand^pounds ; 
a convincing proof of his extraordinary applica- 
tion, and of the high value set upon his talents. 

Several years after his death, a statue of Sir 
Joshua, executed by Flaxman, was erected to his 
memory in St. Paid's cathedral ; but it may well 
be questioned, whether the idea of a single colossal 
figure was the happiest that could hare been 
adopted for such a character. Mrs. Frances Rey* 
nolds, the [only unmarried sister of Sir Joshua, 
survived her brother several. years, and died at the 
advanced age of eighty, in 1807. His niece, Miss 
Calmer, was the daughter of another sister of Sir 
Joshua, by an eminent attorney of Great Torring- 
ton, in Deyonshire. She lived with her uncle 
many years, and soon afiter his demise married the 
£arl of Inchiquin, who was subsequently created 
Marquis of Thomond, whom she survived, and 
died in 1820. She possessed an highly-gifted and 
well-cultivated understanding. Her talents were 
various and distinguished; her conversation was 
enlightened and brilliant ; her manners easy and 
affable. The brother of the Marchioness was in 
orders, and became Dean of Cashel. 

Another sister of Sir Joshua Reynolds married 
the Reverend Mr. Johnson, of Great Torrington, 
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by whom die iuul two sons/William and Richard, 
who went to India; where, under the patronage of 
Warren Hastings, they both Realised good fortunes, 
which they returned to enjoy in England, and died 
here some years ago. Sir Joshua was uniformly 
kind to \ll his xelations ; and of his liberality to 
others numerous instances might be produced. 

Having taken a fimcy to Gkunsborough's admi- 
rable picture of a girl attending pigs, and asked 
the price of it ; instead of sixty guineas, at which 
that artist Talued his performance, Sir Joshua 
spontaneously gave him one hundred, saying, he 
considered the piece as cheap at that rate. Ano- 
ther case is related by the unfbrtuniate Mr. Edward 
Dayes, who says, " Malice has charged Sir Joshua 
with avarice, probably from his not haying been 
prodigal, like too many of his profession. His 
offer to me proves the contrary. At the time that 
I made the drawings of the King at St. Paul's, 
after his illness, Sir Joshua complimented me 
handsomely on seeing Uiem, and afterwards 'ob- 
served, that the labour bestowed must have been 
such that I could not be remunerated by selling 
them; but if I would publish them myself, he 
would lend me tiie money necessary, and engage 
to get me a handsome subscription among the 
BobiUty.*' 

When Zoffany, the painter, came to England, he 
was but little known here, and without a patron ; 
but the very first picture which he exhibited was 
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purchased by Sir Joshua Reynolds, at the price 
set upon it by the artist himself. This picture, 
which was a representation of Garrick, in the 
character of Abel Drugger, Sir Joshua soon after- 
wards sold to the Earl of Carlisle, for twenty 
guineas more than he had given for it, which addi- 
tional sum he immediately paid to Zoffany, saying, 
he thought he had sold the picture at first below 
. its real value. 

Sir Joshua having heard of the unfortunate sitna-- 
tion of an artist, who could not stir out for fear of 
being arrested, hastened to his residence, and 
learned from the man that forty pounds would 
enable him to settle with hu creditors. After 
some more conversation Sir Joshua took leave, and 
at the door shook him by the hand, bidding him be 
comforted, and he would see what could be done 
for him. When he was gone, the poor man found 
that he had left in his hand a bank note for one 
hundred pounds. 

One morning at breakfast. Sir Joshua was very 
much surprised on reading in the newspaper an 
account of the conviction of a man for robbing his 
black servant. Oaenquiring into the affair, he found 
that his negro servant had been out all night, and had 
taken up his lodging in a watch-house, where the 
pilsoner seized the opportunity of his being asleep 
to steal his watch and money. When the black 
awoke he missed his property, which, after search, 
was found upon the thief, who was tried and found 
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guilty at the next sessions. Sir Joshua was much 
hurt at the circumstance, and sent his faithful 
domestic, Kalph, to enquire into the situation of the 
prisoner, which he found to be deplorable enough. 
The black was then ordered to take clothes and 
provisions to the culprit, for whom Sir Joshua soon 
procured a commutation of his sentence, and he 
was transported to the colonies. 

In the purchase of pictures Sir Joshua spared 
no expense, as appeared in his offering to cover 
twice over with guineas the picture of the Witch 
coming from Hell with a lapfuU of charms, by 
Teniers ; which piece he afterwards obtained, as 
he modestly declared, by only painting a portrait, 
a fancy subject, and another of his own works. 
Had his first proposal been taken, the sum would 
have been litde, if any thing short of, one thou- 
sand pounds* 

Mr. Northcote, in the very entertaining memoir 
which he has given of his friend and preceptor, 
tells us that he once asked him if he thought Uiere 
ever would be in the world a superior to Titian in 
portrait-painting : to which he answered, that he 
believed there never would ;• — ^that, to procure a 
really fine ' picture by Titian, he would consent to 
sell every thing he possessed in the world to raise 
the money for the purchase, adding, with emphasis, 
** I would be content to ruin myself.'' . 

Such, however, was his desire of knowledge and 
intense anxiety to become acquainted with the 

VOL. I. g 
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mechanical processes by wbich the old painters 
rendered their works durable, that he made no 
scruple of destroying very raluable paintings to 
discover the nature of the colours. This was the 
part of painting in which Sir Joshua was supposed 
to have laid himself open to criticism, by his prac- 
tice of making experiments; in consequence of 
which it was wittily observed, that he came off 
with flying colours. It was his opinion, however, 
that the ancient mode of durable colouring was 
lost, and that art was advanced by such Experi- 
ments, even where they failed of complete success. 
This is sound philosophical reasoning, and fully 
justifies the conduct of the illustrious painter from 
the frivolous charge of acting capriciously; but, 
perhaps, abetter defence of him could not be made 
than the observation of Gainsborough, that in his 
opinion Sir Joshua's pictures, in dieir 'moit de- 
cayed state, were better than those of any other 
artist in their best condition. 

The predominant principle of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds was integrity, and its concomitant, modesty* 
He carried this into every part of his conduct, 
and to this he attributed the elevation which he 
attained ; for whenever a new sitter came to him 
for a portrait, he always began it with a full reso- 
lution to make it the best picture he h&d ever 
painted. ** My success, and continual improve- 
ment in my art," said he, " may be ascribed, in a 
good measure, to a principle which 1 will boldly 
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recommend to imitation; I mean a principle of 
honesty ; which^ in this, as in all other instances^ 
tSy according to the vulgar proverb, certainly the 
best policy. I always endeavoured to do my best : 
great or vulgar, good subjects or bad, all have 
nature ; by the exact representation of which, or 
even by the endeavour to give snch a represen- 
tation, the painter cannot but improve in his art.*' 

His great felicity lay in poartraying 'the beau- 
tiful forms of females, but in painting children he 
stood unrivalled. It was a favourite idea of his, 
that all the gestures of children are graceful, and 
that the reign of distortion and unnatural attitude 
begins with pedagogical restriction and the for- 
malkies of the dancing-master. 

Such was the placidity of Sir Joshua's temper, 
and the excellence of his character, that Johnson, 
who never flattered any one, and whose judgment 
cannot be called in question, declared that he 
was the most invulnerable man he knew, and with 
whom, if he should quarrel, he shduld find the 
most difficulty how to abuse. 

At one time the Doctor' said, <' Reynolds, you 
hate no person living : but I Hke a good hater !" 

And yet Sir Joshua had enough to put his 
equanimity to the test, for it was not in the nature 
of tilings that merit and success like his should 
pass through the world without exciting the 
jealousy and enmity of narrow minds. One of 
his first assailants was Nathaniel Hone, the 
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portrait painter, wbo caricatured the president of 
the Royal Academy, in a picture which he had 
the assurance to offer for exhibition, abd on its 
being properly rejected, he made a show of that, 
and some other productions of his pencil, to his 
own disgrace. But the spleen of Hone was 
trifling compared to that of Barry, who, after 
receiving many favours from Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and corresponding with him on the best terms, 
while studying abroad, endeavoured all he could, 
after his return from Italy, to undervalue his repu- 
tation as an artist. Barry affected to be superior 
to ail his contemporaries, and even thought hini- 
self equal to Michel Angelo in sublimity of historic 
design and dignity of expression. One anecdote 
of this strange man gives a striking proof of his 
excessive vanity and brutality. The late Duke of 
Northumberland wishing to patronize a man of 
genius, invited Barry to his house, where he 
showed him his pictures ; and when the artist 
noticed a particular quarter of the room as un- 
occupied, his grace said, that he wished to have 
it filled with a piece of his painting, at the same 
time leaving the subject and the price to himself. 
Barry, after some consideration, pitched upon an his- 
toric event, which met with the duke's approbation ; 
who unfortunately observed that he should wish to 
have his own portrait introduced. Barry said 
nothing, and the picture was never begun. At 
lengthi in answer to the enquiry in what state of 
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forwardness the painting was, he returned for 
answer, that if the duke wanted his likeness to be 
taken he might apply to the fellow in Leicester 
Fields, meaning, by this vulgar epithet. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

In 1782 Barry was appointed to the professor- 
ship of. painting at the Royal Academy; but 
months passed away without any sign of his lec- 
turing; on which Sir Joshua, in the mildest terms 
possible, ventured one day to ask when he intended 
to begin : to which question the furious artist re- 
turned for answer, " If I had no more to do in the 
composition of my lectures than to produce such 
poor flimsy stuff as your Discourses, I should 
soon have done my work, and be prepared to 
read;" accompanying this brutal speech with the 
soitable action of a clenchied fist. 

After two years' delay, however, he took the 
rostrum ; but it was only to pour forth the vials of 
wrath and malice against his brethren, the manage- 
ment of the academy, and the performances of the 
president, who calmly attended for some time to 
hear himself abused ; but finding that the irascibi- 
lity of the lecturer increased, he thought it most 
prudent to keep away. 

The inconsistency of Barry, however, was so 
remarkable, that when Sir Joshua died he became 
as lavish in his praise. He seasoned his panegyric, 
indeed, so high as to make himself ridiculous ; and 
it was obvious that what he now delivered was a 
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complete refbtation of all lliat he had been accusj^ 
tomed to Yitnperate agiiiii»t> the illiiBtrious de« 
ceased. Bat Barry was out of his eleoieat whea 
be engaged in the amiable work of commendation. 
His restless and gloomy spirit could not endure 
the mild atmosphere of nrfoanify and good wtlL 
He fancied all men, particulariy those of his own* 
profession, were hb enemies, and he certainij 
treated them m ^a way that could hardly fail to 
make them so. Sir Jovhttaonce said toaeonfideatial 
friend, that he thought it iadicative of a bad state of 
mind to hate any man, but that he feared he did hate 
Barry, and that, if so, he had much exeose, if ex-» 
cuse were possible. It certainly was a great proof 
of the philosophy of Sir Joshua, that he shoiM: 
have suffered this tnvbuleat man to go on for so 
many years, as he did, m distcnrbing the peace of 
the Royal Academy by. his scandalous conduct, as 
professor of painting.. After the president's death,: 
however, the suwivinfg m^nbers were not (piite se 
patient. Baiiy at first received intimatioiis that his 
conduct was irregular, and must be ^esrected. This 
only infuriated his passions to a greater degree, 
and made him more soorrilons in his language, till 
at length he was deprived of his oiiioe, and next 
expelled the institution by an unanimous vote of the 
aeademicians, which was soon afterwards own-* 
firmed by his late Majesty* 

Poor Barry, from this time to his death, led a 
life not unlike that of Timon of Athens, a recluse 
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io the midst of a great metropolis, where, by a due 
reg^d to the laws of society, and a proper appre- 
ciatioa of his talents, he might have gained both 
affluence and esteem. 

The success of Sir Joshua Reynolds was the 
effect of diligence and a regular discharge of the 
duties of civil life. Hb time was methodically 
divided between business and enjoyment, study 
and pleasure ; the one for his improvement, and the 
other for the indulgence of the social affections. 
His ordinary hour of rising was eight in the mor- 
ning, at ni^e he breakfasted, and before ten he was 
in his pa|nt]Dg-rooip* Here he generally employed 
hi,i^^lf ail hour on some study, or on the subordi- 
nate parts, of any portrait he had then in hand; 
and fr9m eleven till four he attended those who 
sat for their pictures. About two days in the 
week^ dpiing the winter, he dined abroad ; once, 
aii4. sometimes ofteoer, he had company at home, 
bj i^yitatipn ; and during the remainder of the 
week he dined with his family, but frequently 
wki^ th^ addition of two or three friends. In the 
eveningly, when not engaged at the Royal Academy, 
ox in some public or private assembly, or at the 
tliefitre^ of which ami^sement he was fond, he col- 
lected a few fiieads at home, and joined in a party 
at whist, ^lyichwas his favourite game. At his 
table there was always an abundant supply of 
thoiie. elegancies which the season afforded; but 
theugh the appetite was gratified by delicacies, and 
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the glass circulated imperceptibly^ every thing was 
conducted with perfect ease, $o that all the guests 
felt as if they we^e at home. When engaged in 
his painting-room he had the pleasure of seeing 
and conrersing with the most beautiful, accom- 
plished, and illustrious characters of his time ; and 
when not professionally employed, his hours were 
generally spent in the most enlightened society 
that England afforded. Thus his mind was con-- 
stantly invigorated, his manners were uniformly 
polished, and his conversation was always agree- 
able. He was a sagacious observer of character, 
and took a great delight in marking the dawning 
of juvenile genius, as well as the graceful, actions 
of young persons. To London Sir Joshua was as 
much attached as his friend Johnson ; and though 
he had a country-house on Richmond Hill, his 
visits there were only occasional and of short 
duration. To young artists he was always acces* 
sible, gave them the best counsel, encouraged 
them by his praises, and not only gave them free 
admission to his gallery, but leave also to take 
from thence such pictures and drawings as might 
be of service to them in their studies. The annual 
exhibitions engaged much of his attention ; and 
indeed he always looked to them with some degree 
of eagerness, because he considered them as pre* 
senting the present criterion by which to form a 
due estimate of the progressive state of the arts. 
In his person^ Sir Joshua Reynolds was rather 
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under the middle size, of a florid complexion, and 
a pleasing cheerful aspect, well made, and exceed- 
ingly active. The portraits of him are numerous, 
and several of them were of his own painting, at 
different periods of his life. The last which he 
executed was in 1788, with spectacles, and it is a 
very exact resemblance of what he was in do- 
mestic life. At the Royal Academy is one with 
his cap and gown, as doctor of the civil law'; and 
in this picture he has very appropriately introduced 
the bust of Michel Angelo, of whose works he was 
so great an admirer as to make it his last recom- 
mendation to the students to apply to them with 
unceasing diligence. Numerous engravings have 
been made from the portraits of Sir Joshua, by 
Valentine Green, J. Collier, James Watson, Caro- 
line Watson, Charles Townley, J. K. Sherwin, 
Richard Earlom, Thomas Holloway, and other 
artists of reputation. 

In the summer of 1805 was established the 
British Institution, by the exertions of that genuine 
patriot, the late Sir Thomas Bernard ; whose ob- 
ject was the encouragement of native art, by 
enabling its professors to exhibit and dispose of 
their works to the best advantage. The plan m^t 
with the approbation of the late King, who de- 
clared himself the patron of the institution, and his 
present Majesty became its president. The first 
exhibition took place on the 18th of January, 1806 ; 
and it is pleasing to record that the establishment 
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has gone on in a flourishing state ever since. To 
giye it additional splemdour, by showing at one 
view what had been accomplished by the great 
founder of the British School of Painting, the 
directors, after the lapse of a few years, resolved 
to have an exhibition consisting entirely of the 
works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Accordingly a 
number of his choicest productions, to the amount 
of one hundred and forty-two, were voluntarily 
communicated by their royal and noble possessors, 
to adorn that which had be^n the Shakspeare 
Gallery, in Pall Mall, which was exclusively set. 
apart for this purpose. Previous, however« to the- 
opening of this spectacle to the public, a grand 
dinner was given on. Saturday, May 8, 181 3j, at 
Willis's rooms, where the. l^rince Regent sat as 
president, and the Marquis of Stafl^rd as vice-pre^* 
sident. After diuser, the mei^ory of Sir Joshuft 
Reynolds was drank with the most rap^ur^us ex- 
pressions oS sentimental feeling ; and the presence 
of the bust of the great artist behind the royal 
chairman seemed, as it were, to iqspire the assem- 
bly with enthusiastic animation. At about half- 
past nine the Prince was Qonducted by the Ma^quiii 
of Stafford to the gallery, which was briUiaiiUy 
illuminated on the occlusion* Qere tl^. coast^Ui^ 
tion of paintingsf, all equ^Miating firom one hfmd^ 
which shone on the walls, gave ^ iUustrioi^s proof 
of the triumphant progress of art ii) this country ; 
nor could there be a more magnificent tribute pt^ 
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to him by whom that high eleyatioii had been 
achieved, than what was disfdajed on this interest* 
ing occasion, when all that was beautifal, noble, 
and royal, met to present the votive offering of 
admiration at the shrine of genius. It was a 
scene, in short, to remind the enraptured beholder 
of that age of heroism and science, when me# 
travelled from the remotest parts to Olympia, to 
contemplate the inmiortal works of Phidias; 
every Greek deeming it a miiifortune if death 
should overtake him before he had the felicity of 
feasting his eyes with a sight of those unparalleled 
wonders of human art.* 

The catalogue of the paintings of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds would be too long for this biographical 
sketch, and therefore, instead of it, we shall c<m- 
clude with a poetical enumeration of the principal 
productions of hb animated pencil, as given by 
Mr. Sotheby in his elegant epistle to Sir George 
Beaumont. 



<' HaU ! guide and gittry of the BrUich schooi. 
Whose magic line gii?e life te every rule. 
Reynolds ! thy portnits, true to nature, glow'di 
Yet o'er the whole ideal graces floy d ; 
While forth to sight the living likeness caive, 
Souls toach'd by genius, felt thy higher aioi. 

* Arrian in EpictetnSyWhose words are, aXX* eit OXvfiirtay 
Mcv arodttn tv* etdrjrt to epyov tov ^h^ov, ic. r. X. 
Edit. Cant. 1655. 
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Here, where the public gase a Siddons views, 
See Fear and Pity crown the Tragic Muse. (1) 
There, girt with flames, where Calp^ gleams afar. 
In dauntless Heathfield hail the god of war. (3) 
Painter of grace I Love gave to thee alone, 
Corregio's melting line, with Titian's tone. 
Bade Beauty wear all forms that breathe delight, 
4 And a new charm in each attract the sight : 
Here a wild Thais (3) wave the blazing brand. 
There yield her zone to Cupid's treacherous hand ; 
An Empress melt the pearl (4) in Egypt's bowl. 
Or a sly gypsey (5) read the tell-tale soul. 
Painter of passion ! horror in thy view, 
Povr'd the wild scenes that daring Shakspeare drew ; 
When the fiend scowl'd on Beaufort's bed of death, (6) 
And each weird hag 'mid lightnings hall'd Macbeth. (7) 
Thee, Dante (8) led to Famine's murky cave : 
* Round yon mute father hear his children rave ; 
Behold them stretch'd beneath his stony eye, 
Drop one by one, and gase on him, and die : 
So strams each starting ball in sightless stare, - 
And each grim feature fix in stem despair.' 
No earth-born giant struggling into size, 
Stretch'd in thy canvass, sprawls before our eyes ; 
The mind applies its standard to the acene. 
Notes with mate awe the more than mortal mien. 
Where boundless genius, brooding o*er the whole, 
Stamps e'en on babes sublimity of soul. 
Whether, where terror crowns Jove's infant brow, (9) 
Before the god-head aw'd Olympus bow, 
Or in yon babe, (10) th' Herculean strength upholds 
Th' enormous snakes and slacks their length'ning folds ; 
' Or while, from heaven celestial grace descends. 
Meek on his knees the infant Samuel bends, (11) 
Lifts his clasp'd hands, and as he glows in pray'r, 
Fixes in awful glance his eye on air." 
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NOTES. 

(1) In allusion to the picture of this celebrated actress 
as the Tragic Muse. It is in the possession of William 
Smith, Esq. 

(3) The portrait of General EUiot, Lord Heathfield. It' 
is in the National Gallery. 

(3) The picture of Thais with a torch, was painted firam 
a beautiful girl named Emily Coventry. She went to the 
East Indies, and died there. The picture was sold in 
1781 to Mr. Charles Greville for one hundred guineas : it 
afterwards came into the possession of the late Earl of 
Dysart. 

(4) Cleopatra dissolving the pearl, was taken from Kitty 
Fisher, a noted courtezan, about the year 1760. The 
picture is in the possession of the Earl of Morley. 

(5) Sir Joshua painted two pictures of the Gypsey For- 
tune-Teller. That here celebrated is in the possession of 
the Duke of Dorset. 

(6) The picture of the Death of Cardinal Beaufort was 
painted for the Shakspeare of Boydell. 

(7) The Cauldron scene in Macbeth, painted for Boy- 
dell's Shakspeare. 

(8) The picture of Ugolino, in the possession of the 
Duke of Dorset. 

(9) The picture of the Infant Jupiter, in the possession 
of the Duke of Rutland. 

(10) Hercules strangling the Serpents, painted for the 
Empress of Russia. 

(11) Sir Joshua painted four pictures of the Calling of 
Samuel, all of which have been engraved. The finest is in 
the possession of the Duke of Rutland. 



TO 



THE KING. 



The regular progress of cultivated life is from 
necessaries to accommodations, from accom- 
modations to ornaments. By your illustrious 
predecessors were established Marts for manu- 
factnreSy and Colleges for sci^ice : but for the 
arts of elegance, those arts by which manufac- 
tures are embellished, ^d science is refined, 
to found an Academy was reserved for Your 
Majesty. . 

Had such patronage been without effect, 
there had been reason to believe that Nature 
had, by some insurmountable impediment, 
obstructed our proficiency; but the annual 
improvement of the Exhibitions which Your 
Majesty has been pleased to encourage, shows 
that only encouragement had been wanting. 



DEDICATION. 

To give advice to those who are contending 
for royal liberality, has been for some years 
the duty of my station in the Academy ; and 
these Discourses hope for Yonr Majesty's 
acceptance, as well-intended endeavours to 
incite that emulation which your notice has 
kindled, and direct those studies which your 
bounty has rewarded. 

May it please Your Majesty, 
Your IV^ajesty's 
Most dutiful servant, 
and most faithful subject, 

JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

[1778.] 
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TO 

THE MEMBERS 

OF 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Gentlemen, 

THAT you have ordered the publication of 
this Discourse, is not only very flattering to me, 
as it implies your approbation of the method of 
study vrhich I have recommended ; but likewise, 
as this method receives from that act such an ad- 
ditional weight and authority, as demands from the 
Students that deference and respect, which can be 
due only to the united sense of so considerable a 
Body of Artists. 

I am. 
With the greatest esteem and respect. 

Gentlemen, 
Your most humble and obedient Servant, 

JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



V- 



DISCOtJRSE I. 



The Advantages proceeding fnm, the Inttitution of 
a Rogal Academy. — Hinis offered to the con- 
nderation of the Professors and Viiitors. — That 
an impHcit obedience to the Rules of Art be ex- 
acted from the Young Students, — That a pre- 
mature disposition to a masterly dexterity , be 
repressed, — JTuit diligence be constantly recom- 
mended, and (that it may be effectual) directed 
to its proper object. 

6entlbmek» 

AN Academy, in which the Polite Arts may be 
regularly cultivated^ is at last opened among us by 
Royal Munificence. Thb must appear an event 
in the highest degree interesting^ not only to the 
Artist, but to the whole nation. 

It is indeed difficult to give any other reason, 
why an empire like that of Britain should so 
long have wanted an ornament so suitable to its 
greatness, than that slow progression of things, 
which naturally makes elegance and refinement the 
last effect of opulence and power* 
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An iDstittttion like this has often been recom- 
mended upon considerations merely mercantile; 
but an Academy, founded upon such principles, 
can never effect even its own narrow purposes. 
If it has an origin no higher, no taste can ever 
be formed in manufactures ; but if the higher Arts 
of Pesign flourish, these inferior ends will be 
answered of course. 

TTe are happy in having a Prince, who has 
conceived the design of such an Institution, ac- 
cording to its true dignity.; and who promotes the 
Arts, as the head of a great, a learned, a polite, 
and a commercial nation; and I can now con- 
gratulate you. Gentlemen, on the accomplishment 
of your long and ardent wishes. . 

The numberless and ineffectual consultations 
which I have had with many in this assembly to 
form plans and concert schemes for an Academy, 
afford a sufficient proof of the impossibility of 
succeeding but by the influence of Majesty. 
But there have, perhaps, been times, when even 
the influence of Majesty would have been in- 
effectual ; and it is pleasing to reflect, that we are 
thus embodied, when every circumstance seems 
to concur from which honour and prosperity can 
probably arise. 

There are, at this time, a greater number of ex- 
cellent artists than were ever known before at one 
period in this nation; there is a general desire 
among our Nobility to be distinguished as lovers 
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fuid judges of the Arts ; there is a greater super-* 
flulty of wealth among the people to reward the 
professors ; and, above all, we are patronized by 
a Monarchy who, knowing the value of science 
and of elegance, thinks every art worthy of his 
notice, that tends to soften and humanise the mind. 

After so much has been done by His Majbsty, 
it will be wholly our fault, if our progress is not in 
some : degree correspondent to the wisdom and 
generosity of the Institution : let us show our 
gratitude in our diligence, that, though our merit 
may not answer his expectations, yet, at'least, our 
industry may deserve his protection. 

But whatever may be our proportion of success, 
of this we may be siire, that Uie present Institution 
Will at least contribute to advance our knowledge 
of the Arts, and bring us n^rer to that ideal ex- 
cellence, which it is the lot of genius, always to 
contemplate, and never to attain. 

The principal advantage of an Academy is, 
that, besides furnishing able men to direct the 
Student, it will be a repository for the great ex- 
amples of the Art. These are the materials on which 
Genius is to work, and without which the strongest 
intellect may be fruitlessly or deviously employed. 
By studying these authentic models, that idea of 
excellence which is the result of the accumulated 
experience of past ages, may be at once acquired ; 
and the tardy and obstructed progress of our pre- 
decessors, may teach us a shorter and easier way. 
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The Student receiyes, at one glance, the principles 
which many Artists hare spent their whole Ihres 
in ascertaining; and, sadsfied with dieir effect, 
is spared the painful inrestig^ation by which they 
came to be known and fixed. How many men of 
great natural abilities have been lost to this nation, 
for want of these adrant^^es! They never had 
an opportunity of seeing those masterly efforts 
of genius, which at once kindle the whole soul, 
and force it into sttdden and irresistible approba- 
tion. 

Raffaelle, it is true, had not llie advantage of 
studying in an Academy ; but all Rome, and the 
works of Michael Angela in partieular, were to 
him an Academy. On the sight of the Capella 
Sistina, he immediately from a^dry, Gothic, and 
even insipid manner, which attends to the minute 
accidental discriminations of paiticalar and in- 
dividual objects, assumed tlutt grand style of paint- 
ing, which improves partial representation by the 
general and invariable ideas of nature. 

Every seminary of learning may be said to be 
surrounded with an atmosphere of floating know- 
ledge, where every mind may imbibe somewhat 
congenial to its own original conceptions. Know* 
ledge, thus obtained, has always something more 
popular and useful than that which is forced upon 
the mind by private precep1», or solitary medita^ 
tion. Besides, it is generally found, that a youth 
more easily receives instruction from the compa- 
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nioBs of his stadies^ wbose minds are nearly on a 
level with his own, than from those who are much 
his superiors ; and it is from his equals only that he 
catches the fire of emulation. 

One advantage, I will venture to affirm, we 
shall have in our Academy, which no other nation 
can boast We shall have nothing to unlearn. 
To this praise the present race of Artists have a 
just claim. As far as they have yet proceeded, 
they are right. With us €ke exertions of genius 
will henceforward be directed to their proper ob- 
jects. It wUl not be as it has been in other 
schools, where he tiiat travelled fastest, only 
wandered farthest from the right way. 

Impressed, as I am, therefore, with such a 
favourable opinion of my assodates in this under- 
taking, it would ill become me to dictate to any of 
them. But as these Institutions have so often 
failed in other nations ; and as it is natural to 
think widi regret, how much might have been done, 
I must tiEdce leave to offer a few hints, by which 
those errors may be rectified, and those defects 
supplied. These the Professors and Visitors may 
reject or adopt as they shall think proper. 

I woidd chiefly recommend, that an implicit 
obedience to the Ruk$ of Art, as established by 
the practice of the great Masters, should be 
exacted from the yaimff Students. That those 
models, »which have passed through the approba* 
tion of ages, should be considered by them as per* 
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feet and infallible guides ; as subjects for their 
imitation^ not their criticism. 

I am confident, that this is the only efficacious 
method of making a progress in the Arts ; and 
that he who sets out with doubting, will find life 
finished.before he becomes master of the rudiments. 
For it may be laid down as a maxim, that he who 
begins by presuming on his own sense, has. ended 
his studies as soon as he has commenced them. 
Every opportunity, therefore, should be taken to 
discountenance that false and vulgar opinion, that 
Rules are.the fetters of genius ;.they are fetters only 
to. men of no genius ; as that armour, which upon 
the strong is an ornament and a defence, upon the 
weak and mis-shapen becomes a load, and cripples 
the body which it was made to protect. . 

How much liberty may be taken to break 
through those rules, and, as the Poet expresses it. 

To siiatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 

may be a subsequent consideration, when the pupils 
become masters themselves. It is. then, when 
their genius has received its utmost improvement^ 
that Rules may possibly be dispensed with. But 
let us not destroy the scaffold, until we have 
raised the building. 

. The Directors ought more particularly to watch 
over the genius of those Students, who, being 
more advanced, are arrived at that critical period 
of stttdyi on the nice management of which their 
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future turn of taste depends. At that age it is 
natural for them to be more captivated^ with what 
is brilliant, than with what is solid, and to prefer 
splendid negligence to painful and humiliating 
exactness. 

A facility in composing, — a lively, and what is 
called, a masterly handling of the chalk or pencil; 
are, it must be confessed, captivating qualities to 
young minds, and become of course the objects of 
their ambition. They endeavour to imitate these 
dazzling excellencies, which they will find no 
great labour in attaining. After much time spent 
in these frivolous pursuits, the difficulty will be to 
retreat; but it will be then too late; and there is 
scarce an instance of return to scrupulous labour, 
after the mind has been debauched and deceived 
by this fallacious mastery. 

By this useless industry they are excluded from 
all power of advancing in real excellence. Whilst 
boys, they are arrived at their utmost perfection ; 
they, have taken the shadow for the substance ; and 
make the mechanical felicity the chief excellence 
of the art, which is only an ornament, and of the 
merit of which few but painters themselves .are 
judges. 

, This seems to me to be one of the most danger* 
ous sources of corruption; and I speak of it from 
experience, not as an error which may possibly 
happen, but which has actually infected all foreign 
Academies. The directors were probably pleased 
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with ibis premature dexterity in their pupils^ and 
praised their dispatch at the expense of their cor- 
rectness. 

But young men have not only this frivolous am« 
bition of being thought masters of execution, in- 
citing them on one hand, but also their natural sloth 
tempting them on the other. They are terrified at 
the prospect before them, of the toil required to 
attain exactness* The impetuosity of youth is dis- 
gusted at the slow approaches of a regular siege, 
and desires, from mere impatience of labour, to 
take the citadel by storm. They wish to find some 
shorter path to excellence, and hope to obtain the 
reward of eminence by other means than ihose, 
which the indispensible rules of art hare prescribed. 
They must therefore be told again and again, that 
labour is the only price of solid feme, and that 
whatever their force of genius may be, there is no 
easy method of becoming a good Painter. 
^ When we read the lives of the most eminent 
Painters, evisry page informs us, that no part of 
theur time was spent in dissipation. Even an in- 
crease of fame served only to augment their indus- 
try. To be convinced with what persevering assi- 
duity they pursued their studies, we need only re- 
flect on their method of proceeding in their most 
celebrated works. When they conceived a sub- 
ject, they first made a variety of sketches ; then 
a finished drawing of the whole ; after that a more 
correct drawing of every separate part, — ^headsi 
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hands, feet, and pieces of drapery; tibey then 
painted the picture, and after all retouched it from 
the life* The pictures, thus wrought with such 
pains, now appear like the effect of enchantment, 
and as if some mighty Genius had struck them 
off at a blow. 

But whilst diligence is thus recommended to the 
Students, the Visitors will take care that their dili- 
gence be effectual ; that it be well directed, and 
eoq^loyed on the proper object A Student is not 
always advancing because he is employed ; he must 
apply his strength to that part of the art where the 
real difficulties lie ; to that part which distinguishes 
it as a liberal art; and not by mistaken industry 
lose his time in that which is merely ornamental. 
The Students, instead of vicing with each other 
which shall have the readiest hand, should be taught 
to contend who shall have the purest and most cor- 
rect outline; instead of striving Which shall pro- 
duce the brightest tint, or curiously triffing, shall 
give the gloss of stuffs, so as to appear real, let 
their ambition be directed to contend, which shall 
dispose his drapery in the most graceful folds, whiph 
shall give the most grace and dignity to the human 
figure. 

I must beg leave to submit one thing more to the 
consideration of the Visitors, which appears to me 
a matter of very great consequence, and the omis- 
sion of which I think a principal defect in the me- 
ttiod of education pursued in all the Academies I 
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have ever visited. The error I mean is, that the 
Students never draw exactly from the living models 
which they have before them. It is not indeed their 
intention ; nor are they directed to do it. Their 
drawings resemble the model only in the attitude. 
They change the form according to their vague and 
uncertain ideas of beauty, and make a drawing 
rather of what they think the figure ought to be, 
than of what it appears. I have thought this the 
obstacle that has stopped the progress of many 
young men of real genius; and I very much doubt 
whether a habit of drawing correctiy what we see, 
will not give a proportionable power of drawing 
correctly what we imagine. He who endeavours 
to copy nicely the : figure before him, not only 
acquires a habit of exactness and precision, but is 
continually advancing in his knowledge of the hu- 
man figure; and though he seems to superficial 
observers to make a slower progress, he will be 
found at last capable of adding (without running 
into capricious wildness^ that grace and beauty, 
which is necessary to be given to his more finished 
works, and which cannot be got by the moderns, 
as it was not acquired by the ancients, but by an 
attentive and well compared study of the human 
form. 

What I think ought to enforce this method is, 
that it has been the practice (as may be seen by 
their drawings) of the great Masters in the Art. 
I will mention a drawing of Raffaelle, The JKspuie 
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af the Sacramenii the print of which^ by Count 
Cailus, is in every hand. It appears, that he made 
his sketch from one model ; and the habit he had 
of drawing exactly from the form before him, i^ 
pears by his making all the figures with the same 
cap, such as his model then happened to wear; so 
servile a copyist was this great man, even at a time 
when he was allowed to be at his highest pitch of 
excellence. 

I have seen also Academy figures by Annibale 
Garacci, though he was often sufficiently licentious 
in his finished works, drawn with all the peculiari- 
ties of an individual model. 

This scrupulous exactness is so contrary to the 
practice of the Academies, that is not without great 
deference, that I beg leave to recommend to the 
consideration of the Visitors ; and submit to them, 
whether the neglect of this method is not one of 
the reasons why Students so often disappoint ex- 
pectation, and, being more than boys at sixteen, 
become less than men at thirty. 

In short, the method I recommend can only be 
detrimental where there are but few living forms to 
copy ; for then students, by always drawing from 
one alone, will by habit be taught to overlook de- 
fects, and mistake deformity for beauty. But of 
this there is no danger ; since the Council has de- 
termined to supply the Academy with a variety of 
subjects ; and indeed those laws which they hav^ 
drawn up, and which the Secretary will presently 
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read for your confirmation, haye in some measure 
precluded me from saying more upon this occasion. 
Instead, therefore, of offering my advice, permit 
me to indulge my wishes, and express my hope, 
that this Institution may answer the expectation of 
its RoTAL Founder ; that the present age may 
vie in Arts with that of Leo the Tenth ; and that 
the dignity of the dipng Art (to make use of an 
expression of Pliny) may be revived under the 
Reign of GEORGE THE THIRD. 
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Gbntlemek, 

I CONGRATULATE you on the honour which 
yon hare just receiTed. I have die highest opir 
nion of your merits, and could wish to show my 
sense of them in something which possibly may be 
more useful to you than barren praise. I could 
wish to lead yo^ into liueh a course of study as 
may render your future pro^iess answerable to 
your past imj^oTMnent ; and, whilst I applaud you 
for what has been done, remind you how mucl^ 
yet remains to attain perfection. 

I flatter.myselfji that from the long experience 
I have had, and the unceasing assiduity with which. 
I have pursued those studies, in which, like you^ 
I have been engaged, I shall be acquitted of vanity 
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in offering some hints to your consideration. They 
are indeed in a great degree founded upon my own 
mistakes in the same pursuit. But the history of 
errors, properly managed* often shortens the road 
to truth. And although no method of study, t)iat 
I can offer, will of itself conduct to excellence, 
yet it may preserve industry from being nusap* 
plied. 

In speaking to you of the Theory of the Art, L 
shall only consider it as it has a relation to the 
method of your studies. 

Dividing the study of painting into three dis- 
tinct periods, I shall address you as having passed 
through the first of them, which is confined to the 
rudiments; including a facility of drawing any 
ol^ect that presents itself, a tolerable readiness in 
the management of colours, and an acquaintance 
with the most simple and obvious rules of com- 
position. 

This first degree of proficiency is, in painting, 
what grammar is in literature, a general prepara- 
tion for whatever cycles of the art the Student 
may afterwards choose for his more particular vp- 
plication. The power of drawing, modelling, and 
using colours, is very properly called the lan- 
guage of the art ; and in this language, the honours 
you have just received prove you to have made no 
inconsiderable progress. 

When the Artist is once enabled to express him^ 
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self with some degree of correctness, he must then 
endearour to collect subjects for expression ; to 
amass a stock of ideas, to be combined and varied 
^as' occasion may require. He is now in the second 
period of study, in which his business is to learn 
all that has been known and done before his own 
time. Having hidierto received instructions from 
a particular master, he is now to consider the Art 
itself as his master. He must extend his capacity 
to more sublime and general instructions. Those 
perfections which lie scattered among various 
masters, are now united in one general idea, 
which is henceforth to regulate his taste, and 
enlarge his imagination. With a variety of models 
thus before him, he will avoid that narrowness and 
poverty of conception which attends a bigoted 
admiration of a single master, and will cease to 
follow any favourite where he ceases to excel. 
•This period is, however, still a time of subjection 
and discipline. Though the Student will not re^ 
sign himself blindly to any single authority, when 
he may have the advantage of consulting many, he 
must still be afmd of trusting his own judgment> 
and of deviating into any track wh^e he cannot 
find the footsteps of some former master. 

The third and last period emancipates the Stu- 
dent from subjection to any authority, but whit he 
shall himself judge to be supported by reason. 
Confiding now in his own judgment, he will con- 
sider and separate tiiose different principles to 
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which different modes of beairiyowe.their bridal. 
In the fonaer |ieriod he (sought only, to know and 
combine excellence, whei^yer it was to be fonnd, 
into one idea of petfedlion ; in this hs learns what 
jreqiiires &e most attentive smrey, and the most 
subtle disquisition^ to dismminbte perfections that 
lire incompatiM.e with each other. 

He is from this time to regard himself as hold- 
ing the same ntnk iHtii those ndasters wfaoin he 
before obeyed as teachers ; and as exercising a sort 
of sovereignty over those Rules ^hii^ hare hitiier^ 
to restrained him. Coihpturing now no longer the 
.pecformances of Art with each other^ but examin- 
ing the Art itself by the standMrd of nature^ he 
eorrects what is errbfteons, supi^a what is scanty, 
asjd adds, by his own obserradon, what^ industry 
of his predecessors nlay hare yet l^ft wanting to 
perfection. Having well established his judg- 
ment, and stored his memory, he may now with- 
out fear try the power of his itaiaginitioni The 
mind th&t h^s b^en thua.*didciplined, ma/ be ih- 
diilged in the warmest enthusiasm, and venture to 
{llay oil the besders of the tdldeal extravagence. 
The habitual dignity Wliic^ Iteigcoiiverse with the 
greatest minds has imparted to him, will display 
itelf in all his attempts ; and h^ lirill stand among 
his instructors^ not to an tmitaior, Imt a rival. 

These are the different stages of the Art But 
as I now address myself particularly to those 
Students who have been this day rewarded for their 
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happy passage tftrough the first period, I can witk 
no propriety suppose they want any help in the 
initiatory studies. My present design is to direct 
your view to distant excellence^ and to show you 
the readiest path that leads to it. Of this I i^ali 
speak with such latitude, as jnay le^ve the pro* 
vince of the professor uninvtlded ; arid shall not 
anfotpate those preeepts, whidh it. is his busiaess 
to give, and your duty to understaiid. 

It is indisputably evident that a great part of 
every man's life must be employed in collecting 
materials for the elercise of genius. > Invention, 
strictly. sp<edking, iS littie more than k new combi- 
aaiion of thos^ images whidihare been previously 
gathered and deposited in the memory; nothing 
fissa colne* of nothing.: he who has laid up no 
materials, cdn produce no combinations. . 

A Student unacc](uunted with die attempts of 
loEJner adveiiturers, is always apt ^ over-rate his 
own Jibilitiea; tamii^ke.die inost trifling excur- 
sions for discoveries of moment, and every coast 
iie# .to bim^ fbr a^new-found comatry. If by chance 
lie. piisses beyond his usual liteiits, he con^ratu- 
late! his own arrival at those regions which they 
who hfive steered a bettef eourse have long tefi 
behind them. 

The productions of such ininds Ate seldom 
distingiddied by an air of originality : they are 
anticipated in their happiest efforts; and if they 
are foniid to differ in any thing from their prrde- 
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cesson, it is only in irregular saUteB, and trifling 
conceits. The more extensire, therefore, your 
acqniuntance is with the works of those who have 
excelledy the more extensive will be your powers 
of invention ; and what may appear still more li)ce 
a paradox, the more original will be your concep- 
tions. But the difficulty on this occasion is to 
determine what ought to be proposed as models of 
excellence, and who ought to be considered as the 
properest guides. 

To a young man just arrived in Italy, many of 
the present painters of that country are ready 
enough to ob^de their precepts^.and to offer their 
own performances as examples of that perfection 
which they affect to recommend. The Modem, 
however, who recommends himself as a standard^ 
may justly be suspected as ignorant of the true 
end, and unacquainted, with the proper object, of 
the art which. he professes. To follow such. a 
guide, will not only retard the Student, but mis- 
lead him. 

On whom then can he rely, or who shall show 
him the path .that leads to excdlence? Ilie an- 
swer is obvious: those great masters who have 
travelled the same road with success are the most 
likely to conduct others. The works jof those who 
have stood the test of ages, have a claim to that 
respect and veneration to which no. modem can 
pretend. The duration and stability of their fame 
is sufficient to evince that it has not been sua- 
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pended upon the slender thread of fashion and 
caprice^ but bound to the human heart by every 
tie of sympathetic approbation. 

There is no danger of studying too much the 
works of those great men ; but how Aey may be 
studied to advantage is an enquiry of great import- 
ance. 

Some who have never raised their minds to the 
consideration t>f the real dignity of the Art, and 
who rate the works of an Artist in proportion as 
they excel or are defective in the mechanical parts, 
look on theory as something that may enable them 
to talk but not to paint better ; and confining them- 
selves entirely to mechanical practice, very assi- 
duously toil on in the drudgery of copying ; and 
think they make a rapid progress while they 
^tfifully exhibit the minutest part of a favourite 
picture. This appears to me a very tedious, and 
I think a very erroneous method of proceeding. 
Of every large composition, even of those which 
are most admired, a great part may be truly said 
to be common-place. This, though it takes up 
much time in copying, conduces little to improve^ 
ment. I consider general copying as a delusive 
kind of industry; the Student satisfies himself 
widi the appearance of doing something; he falls 
into the dangerous habit of imitating without 
selecting, and of labouring without any determi- 
nate object ; as it requires no efibrt of the mind, 
he sleeps over his work: and those powers of 
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inyention aad composkion whieh oiigkt paxticnlarly 
to be called ottt» and put in action, lie torpid, and 
lose their energy for want of exercbe« 

How incapable those are of producing any thing 
of thdr own, who have spent mncfa of their time 
m makfaig finished copies, is well known to aU 
who are conversant with our art. 

To suppose that the complication of powers, and 
variety of ideas necessary to that mind which aspires 
to the first honours in the Art- of Painting, can be 
obtained by the frigid contemplation of a lew single 
models, is no less absurd, than it would be in him 
who wishes to be a Poet, to imagine that by trans- 
lating a tragedy he can acquire to himself sufficient 
knowledge of the appearances of nature, the ope* 
rations of the passions, i&nd the incidents of life. 

The great use in cop3ring, if it be at all useful, 
should seem to be in learning to colour i yet even 
colouring will never be perfectly attained by 
serVL&ely copying the model before you. An ey^ 
(critically nice can only be forined by observing 
wellrcoloured pictures wiiii attention: and by dose 
inspection and ininnte exanunation^ you will dis- 
cover, at last, the manner of haqdhng, the artifiees of 
contrast, glazing, and other expedimts, bj|P which 
good colourists have raised the vidue of their tints, 
aadby which nature ha^been so happily imitated. 

I must inform you, however, tiiat old pictuiea, 
deservedly celebrated for their colouring, are often 
so changed by dirt and vamishi that we ought not 
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to wonder if they do not appear equal to their re^ 
putation in the eyes of inei:perienced painters, or 
yoang stodents. An artist whose judgment is ma*^ 
tured by long observation, considers rather what 
the picture once i^as, than what it is at {Mresent. 
He has by habit acquired a power of seeing the 
brilliancy of tints through the cloud by which it is 
obscured. An exact imitation, therefore, of those 
pictures, is likely to fill the Student's mind with 
false opinions ; and to send him back a colourist 
of his own formation, with ideas equally remote 
from nature and from art, from the genuine practice 
of tile mastens, and the real appearances of things. 

Following these ruled, and using these precau- 
tion8,^when you have clearly and distinctly learned 
in what good colouring consists, you cannot do 
better th^n have recourse to nature herself, who is 
alwayii at hand, &ttd in comparison of whose true 
splendour the best coloured pictures are but faint 
and feeble. 

However, as the practice of copying is not (en- 
tirely to be excluded, since the mechtoical practice 
of planting is learned in some mea&ure by it, let 
4hose choice parts only be selected which have re- 
commended the work to notice. If its excellence 
consists in its general effect, it would be proper to 
make slight sketehes of the machinery and general 
management of the picture. Those sketehes 
should be kept always by you for the regulation 
of your style. Instead of copying the touches of 
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those great masters, copy only their conceptions. 
Instead of treading in their footsteps, endeavonr 
only to keep the same road. Labour to invent on 
their general principles and way of thinking. Pos- 
sess yourself with their spirit. Consider with your- 
self how a; Michael Angelo or a Raffaelle would 
have treated this subject: and work yourself into 
a belief that your picture is to be seen and criti- 
oised by them when completed. Even an attempt 
of this kind will rouse your powers. 

But as mere enthusiasm will carry you but a 
little way, let me recommend a practice that may 
be equivalent to, and will perhaps more efficabi* 
ously contribute to your advancement, than even 
the verbal corrections of those masters themselves, 
could they be obtained. What I would propose 
is, that you should enter into a kind of competition, 
by painting a similar subject, and making a com- 
panion to any picture that you consider as a model. 
After you have finished your work, place it near 
the model, and compare them carefully together. 
You will then not only see, but feel your own de- 
ficiencies more sensibly than by precepts or any 
other means of instruction. The true principles 
of painting will mingle with your thoughts. Ideas 
thus fixed by'^sensible objects, will be certain and 
definitive; and sinking deep into the mind, will 
not only be more just, but more lasting than those 
presented to you by precepts only; which will 
always be fleeting, variable, and undetermined. 
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This method of comparing your own efforts with 
those of some great master, is indeed a severe and 
mortifying task, to which none will submit, but 
such as have great views, with fortitude sufficient 
to forego the gratifications of present vanity for 
future honour. When the Student has succeeded 
in some measure to his own satisfaction, and has 
felicitated himself on his success, to go yoluntariiy 
to a tribunal where he knows his vanity must be 
humbled, and all self-approbation must vanish, re- 
quires not only great resolution but great humility. 
To him, however, who has the ambition to be a real 
master, the solid satisfaction which proceeds from 
a consciousness of his advancement, (of which see- 
ing his own faults is the first step,) vrill very abun- 
dantly compensate for the mortification: of present 
disappointment. There is, besides, this alleviating 
circumstance. Every discovery he makes, every 
acquisition of knowledge he attains, seems to pro- 
ceed iirom his own sagacity ; and thus he acquires 
a confidence in himself sufficient to keep up the 
resolution of perseverance. 

We all must have experienced how lazily, and 
consequently how ineffectually, instruction is re- 
ceived when forced upon the mind by others. Few 
have been taught to any purpose, who have not 
been dieir own teachers. We prefer those instruc- 
tions which we have given ourselves, from our af- 
fection to the instructor; and they are more effec- 
tual> from being received into the minci at the very 
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time when it is most open and eager to receive 
them; 

With respect to the pictures that you are to choose 
for your models^ I could wish that you would take 
the wmrld's opinion rather than your own. In other 
words, I would hare you choose those of esta? 
hlished reputation, rather than follow your own 
fimcy. If you should not admire them at first, you 
will, hy endearouring to imitate thern^ find that the 
world has not been mistaken. 
. It is not an easy task to point out those Tariousi 
excellencies for your imitation, which lie distri- 
buted amongst the yarious schools. An endeaYour 
to do this misty perhaps be the subject of some iu^ 
ture discourse. I will, therefore, at present duly 
recommend ^a model for style in Painting, which 
is a branch of the art more immediately necessary 
to the yoiing Student. Style in painting is the 
same as in writing, a power over materials, whether 
words or colours, by which conceptions or senti- 
ments are conveyed. And in this liudovico Ga- 
racci (I mean in his best works) appears to me to 
approach the nearest to perfection. His unaffected 
breadth of light and shadow, the simplicity of co- 
louring, which, holding its proper ranky does not 
draw aside the least part of the attention from tim*^ 
subject, and the solemn effect of that twilight which 
seems diffused over his pictures, appear to me to 
correspond with grave and dignified subjects, bet- 
ter than the more artificial brilliancy of sunshine 
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ivhich enlightens the pictures of Tittam : though 
Tintoret thought that Titian's colouring was the 
model of peifectioDy and would correspond CYen 
with the sublime' orf Michael Angelo; and that if 
Angelo had coloured like Titian> or Titian design^ 
ed like Angelo, th^ world would once have had a 
perfect painter; 

It is our misfortune, howeTer, that those works 
of Caracci which 1 would recommend 'to the Stu-> 

* Pi, 

dent, are not often found out of Bologna. 3^ 
Si, Francis in the midsi of Ms Friars ; — The Trcn^ 
figwraium :^The Birth of S$. John the Baptia^T^ 
The CaUmg of St. Matthew :^The St. Jerome ;^Thfi 
Fresco PainHngs in the Zampieri palace, are all 
worthy the attention of the Student. And I think 
those who travel would do well to allot a much 
greater portipn of their time to that city, thail i% 
has been hiljierto the custom to bestow. 

In this art, as in others, tiiere are many teaches 
who profess to show the nearest way to e:(ceUenc^ ; 
and many expedients have been invented by which 
the toil of study might be. saved. But let no mai^ 
be seduced to idleness by specious promises. £^- 
cellence is never granted to man, but as the reward 
of labour. It argues indeed no small streugU^ o| 
mind to persevere in habits of industry* without 
the pleasure of perceiving, those advances, which, 
like the hand of a clock, whilst they make hourly 
approaches to their point, yet proceed so slowly asi 
to escape observation. A facility of drawing, like 
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that of playing upon a musical instrument, cann6t 
be acquired but by an infinite number of acts. I 
need not, therefore, enforce by many words the ne- 
cessity of continual application ; nor tell you that 
the port-crayon ought to be for ever in your hands. 
Various methods will occur to you by which this 
power may be acquired. I would particularly re- 
commend, that after your return from the Academy, 
(where I suppose your attendance to be constant,) 
you would endeavour to draw the figure by me- 
mory. I will even venture to add* that by perseve- 
rance in this custom, you will become able to draw 
the human ^figure tolerably correct, with as little 
effort of the mind as is required to trace with a pen 
the letters of the alphabet. 

That this facility is not unattainable, some mem- 
bers in this Academy give a sufficient proof. And 
be assured, that if thb power is not acquired whilst 
you are young, there will be no time for it after- 
wards : at least the attempt will be attended with 
as much difficulty as those experience who learn 
to read or write i^r they have arrived to the age 
of maturity. 

But while I mention the port-crayon as the Stu- 
dent's constant companion, he must still remember, 
that the pencil is the instrument by which he must 
hope to obtain eminence. What, therefore, I wish 
to impress upon you is, that whenever an opportunily 
offers, you may paint your studies instead of draw- 
ing them. This will give you such a facility in 
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using colours, that in time they will arrange them« 
selves under the pencil, even without the attention 
6f the hand that conducts it. If one act excluded 
the other, this advice could not with any propriety 
be given. But if Painting comprises both draw- 
ing and colouring, and if by a short struggle of 
resolute industry, the 9ame expedition is attainable 
* in painting as in drawing on paper, I cannot see 
what objection can justly be made to the practice ; 
or why that should be done by parts, which may 
be done all together. 

If we turn our eyes to the several schools of 
Painting, and consider their respective excellencies, 
we shall find that those who excel most in colour- 
ing, pursued this method. The Venetian and 
Flemish schools, which owe muQh of their fame 
to colouring, have enriched the cabinets of the 
colleotors of drawings, with very few examples. 
Those of Titian, Paul Veronese, Tintoret, and the 
Bassans, are in general slight and undetermined. 
Their sketches on paper are as rude as their 
pictures are excellent in regard to harmony of 
oolottring. Correggio and Baroccio have left few, 
if any, finished drawings behind them. And^in the 
Flemish school, Rubens and Vandyck made their 
designs for the most part either in colours, or in 
ohiaro-oscuro. It is as common to find studies 
of the Venetian and Flemish Painters on canvass, 
as of the schools of Rome and Florence on paper. 
Xot but that many finished drawings are sold 
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under die names of those masters. Those, how- 
ever, are undoubtedly the. productions either of 
engravers or their scholars, who copied their 
works. 

These instructions I have ventured to offer from 
my own experience ; but as they deviate widely 
from received opinions, I offer them with diffi- 
dence; and when better are suggested,, shall 
retract them without regret. 

There is one precept, however, in which I shall 
only be opposed by the vain, the ignorant, and the. 
idle. 1 am not afraid that I shall repeat it.too 
often. You must have no dependance on youic. 
own genius. If you have g^eat talents, industry 
will improTe them ; if. you have but moderate 
abilities, industry will supply their deficiency. 
Nothing is denied to well-directed labour: nothing 
is to be obtained without it. Not to enter into 
metaphysical discussions on the nature or. essence 
of genius, I will venture to assert, that assiduity 
unabated by difficulty, and a disposition eagerly 
directed to the object of its pursuit, will produce 
effects similar to those which some call the result, 
oi noHiral p<nper$. 

Though a man cannot at all times, and in all 
places,, paint or. draw, yet the nund can, prepare^ 
itself by laying in proper materials,, at all times, 
and in all places. Both livy and Plutarch, in^ 
describing Philopcemen, one of the ablest generals 
of antiquity, have given us a striking picture of 
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a mind always intent on its profession, and by 
assidttity obtaining those excellencies which some 
all their lives vainly expect from nature. I shall 
quote the passage in livy at length, as it runs 
parallel with the. practice I would recommend to 
the Painter, Sculptor, and Architect. 

*' Philopoemen was a man eminent for his 
sagacity and experience in choosing ground, and 
in leading armies ; to which he formed his mind 
by perpetual meditation, in times of peace as well 
as war. When, in any occasional journey, he 
came to a strait difficult passage, if he was alone, 
he considered with himself, and if he was in com- 
pany he asked his friends, what it would be best 
to do if in tiiis place they had found an enemy, 
either in the front or in the rear, on the one side 
or on the other. * It might happen,' says he, 
* that the enemy to be opposed might come on 
diuwn up in regular lines, or in a tumultuous 
body, formed only by the nature of the place.' 
He then considered a little what ground he should 
take; what number of soldiers he should use, and 
what arms he should give them; where he should 
lodge his carriages, his baggage, and tiie defence- 
less followers of his camp ; how many guards, and 
of what kind, he should send to defend them ; and 
whether it would be better to press forward along 
the pass, or recover by retreat his former station : 
he would consider likewise where his camp could 
most commodiously be formed ; how much ground 
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he should enclose withia his tre&ches; where he 
should have the conyenieaee of water» and where 
he might find plenty of wood and forage; and 
when he should break up his camp on the follow- 
ing day» through what road he could most safely 
pass^ and iu what form be should dispose his 
troops. With such thoughts and disquisitions he 
had from his early years so exercised his mind, 
that OBf these occasions nothing could happen 
which he had not beed already accustomed to 
consider." 

I cannot help imagining that I see a promising 
young painter equally rigilant, whether at home or 
abroad 9 in the streets or in the fields. Every 
object that presents itself> is to him a lesson. He 
regards all Nature with a view to his profession ; 
and combines her beauties, or corrects her defects. 
He examines the countenance of men under the 
influeiice of passion ; and often cat<Aes die most 
pleasing hints from subjects of turbulence or de« 
formity. Even bad pictures themselTes supply 
him with useful documents; and, as lionardo da 
Vinci has observed, he improves u^xm the faneiAil 
images that are sometimes seen in the fire, or are 
accidentally sketched upon a. discoloured wall. 

The Artist who has his mind thus filled with 
ideas, and his hand made expert by practice, works 
with ease and readiness; whilst he who would 
have you believe that he is waiting for the inspira* 
tions of Geniusi is in reality at a loss how to begin ; 
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and is at last delivered of his monsters, with diffi- 
culty and pain. 

The well-grounded painter, on the contrary, has 
only maturely to consider his subject, and all the 
mechanical parts of his art follow without his exer- 
tion. Conscious of the difficulty of obtaining what 
he possesses, he makes no pretensions to secrets, 
except those of closer application. Without con- 
ceiving the smallest jealousy against others, he is 
contented that all shall be as great as himself, who 
have undergone the same fatigue ; and as his pre- 
eminence depends not upon a trick> he is free from 
the painful suspicions of a juggler, who lives in 
perpetual fear lest his trick should be discovered. 
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The great leading' principles of the Chrand Style- — 
Of Beauty. — The genuine habits of Nature to be 
distinguished from those of Fashion. 



Gentlemen, 

IT it not easy to speak with propriety to so many 
Students of different ages and different degrees of 
ttdvancement. The mind requires nourishment 
adapted to its growth ; and what may have pro* 
Moted our earlier efforts, might retard us in our 
nearer approaches to perfection. 

Hie first endeavours of a young Painter, as I 
fattfc xemarked in*a former Discourse, must be 
em[doyed in the attainment of mechanical dex^ 
lerity, and Confined to the mere imitation of the 
object before him. Those who have advanced be* 
yond the rudiments, may, perhaps, find advantage 
in reflecting on the advice which I have likewise 
given them« when I recommended the diligent 
•tttdy of the works of our great predecessors ; but 
I at the same time endeavoured to guard them 
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against an implicit submission to the authority of 
any one master however exisellent : or by a strict 
imitation of his manner, precluding themselves 
from the abundance and variety of Nature. I 
will now add, that Nature herself is not to be too 
<ilosely copied. There are excellencies in the art of 
painting beyond what is commonly called the 
imitation of Nature ; and these excellencies I wish 
to point out The Students who, having passed 
through the Initiatory exercbes are more advanced 
in the art, and who, sure of their hand, have 
leisure to exert their understanding, must now be 
told, t'lat a mere copier of Nature can never pro- 
duce any thing great; can never raise and enlarge 
the conceptions, or warm the heart of the spec- 
tator* 

'She wish of the genuine painter must be more 
extensive : instead of endeavouring to amuse man- 
kind with the minute neatness of his imitations, he 
must endeavour to improve them by die grandeut 
of his ideas ; instead of seeking praise, by deceiv- 
ing the superficial sense of the spectator, he must 
strive for fame, by captivatmg the imagination. 

The principle now laid down, that the perfect 
tion of this art does not consist in mere imitation^ 
is far from being new or singular. It is, indeed^ 
supported by the general opinion of the enlightened 
fart of mankind. . The poets, orators, and rheto- 
ricians of antiquity, are continually enforcing thia 
position ; that all the arts receive their perfection 
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from an ideal beauty, superior to what b to be 
found in individual nature. They are ever refer*- 
ring to the practice of the painters and sculptors 
of tbek times, particularly Phidias, (the fuTOurite 
artist of antiquity,) to illustrate their assertions. 
As if they could not sufficiently express their 
admiration of his genius by what they knew, they 
have recourse to poetical enthusiasm : they call it 
inspiration ; a gift from Heaven. The artist is 
supposed to have ascended the celestial regions, 
to furnish his mind with this perfect idea of beauty. 
'' He," says Prod us*, " who takes for his model 
.^ such forms as Nature produces, and confines 
** himself to an exact imitation of them, will never 
** attain to what is perfectly beautiful. For the 
^' works of nature are full of disproportion, and 
'' fall very short of the true standard of beauty. 
** So that Phidias, when he formed his Jupiter, 
** did not copy any object ever presented to his 
^' sight ; but contemplated only that image which 
.** he had conceived in his mind from Homer's 
** description.'' And thus Cicero, speaking of 
the same Phidias : ** Neither did this artist,'' 
says he, ^* when he carved the image of Ju{nter 
** or Minerva, set before him any one human 
** figure, as a pattern, which he was to copy ; 
** but having a more perfect idea of beauty fixed 
'^ in his mind, this is steadily contemplated, and 

* lib. 2. in Thnaeum Platonis, as cited by Jonins de 
Picturayetenun. B. 
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'^ to the imitation of this, all his skill and labour 
** wore directed.^ 

The Moderns are not less conyinced than the 
Ancients of this superior power existin|^ in the art ; 
nor less sensible of its effects. Every language 
has adopted terms expressive of this excellence. 
The gwtto grtmde of the ItaliattSy the beau ideal of 
the French, and the great eiyk, geniiu, and tasfe 
anumg the English, are bni different appellations 
of the same tiang. It is this intellectual dignity^ 
they say, that ennobles the painter's art; that 
lays the line between him and die mere mechanic; 
and produces those great effects in an instant, 
whi<^ eloquence and poetry, by slow and repeated 
eiibrts, are scarcely able to attain. 

Such is the warmth with which both the An^- 
dents and Modems speak of this divine principle 
of the art; but, as 1 have formerly observed, 
enthasiastic admiration seldom promotes know- 
ledge. Though a Student by such praise may 
have his attention roused* ai^ a desire excited, 
of running in this great career, yet it is possible 
that what has been said to excite, may only serve 
to deter him. He examines his own mind, and 
perceives there nothing of that divine inspiration, 
with which he is told so many others have been 
favoured. He never travelled to Heaven to gather 
new ideas, and he finds himself possessed of no 
other qualifications than what mere common obser- 
vation and a plain understanding can confer. Thus 
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he becomes gloomy amidst the splendour of figura- 
tire declamatton, and thinks it hopeless to pursue 
an object which he supposes out of the reach of 
human industry. 

But on this, as upon many other occasions, we 
ought to distinguish how much is to be giyen to 
enthusiasm, and how much to reason. We ought 
to- allow for, and we ought to commend,' that 
strength of Tivid expression, which is necessary 
to conyey, in its full force, the highest sense of the 
most complete effect of art; taking care, at llie 
same time, not to lose in terms of vague admira- 
tion, that solidity and truth of principle, upon 
which alone we can reason, and may be enabled 
to practise. 

It is not easy to define in what this great style 
consists; nor to describe, by words, the proper 
means of acquiring it, if the mind of the Student 
should be at all capable of such an acquisttaon. 
Could we teach taste or genius by rules, they 
would be no longer tasto and genius. But though 
fhere neither are, nor can be, any precise invari- 
able rules for the exermse, or the acquisition, of 
these great qualities, yet we may truly say, that 
they always operate in proportion to our attention 
in observing the works of Nature, to our skill in 
selecting, and to our care in digesting, methodiz- 
ing, and comparing our observations. There are 
many beauties in our art, that seem, at first, to lie 
without the reach of precept, and yet may easily 
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be reduced to practical principles. Experience is 
all in all ; but it is not erery one who profits by 
experience; and most people err, not so much 
from want of capacity to find their object, as from 
not knowing what object to pursue. This great 
ideal perfection and beauty are not to be sought in 
the heavens^ but upon the earth. They are about 
us» and upon eyeiy side of us. But the power of 
disooTering what is deformed in Nature, or in other 
words, what is particular and uncommon, can be 
acquired only by experience; and the whole 
beauty and grandeur of the art consists, in my 
opinion, in being able to get above all siiigular 
forms, local customs, particularities, and details 
of every kind. 

All the objects which are exhibited to our view 
by nature, upon close examination will be found 
to have their blemishes and defects. The most 
beautiful forms have something about them like 
weakness, minuteness, or imperfection. But it is 
not every eye that perceives these blemishes. It 
must be an eye long used to the cmitemplation and 
comparison of these forms ; and which by a long 
habit of observing what any set of objects of the 
same kind have in common, has acquired the 
power of discerning what each wants in particular. 
This long laborious comparison should be the first 
study of the painter, who aims at the greatest style. 
By this means, he acquires a just idea of beautiful 
forms; he corrects nature by herself, her imperfect 
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State by her more perfect. His eye being enabled 
to distinguish the accidental deficiencies, excres- 
cenceSy and deformities of things, from their 
general figures, he makes out a^ abstract idea of 
their forms more perfect than any one original ; and 
what may seem a paradox, he learns to design 
naturally by drawing his figures unlike to any one 
object. This idea of the perfect state of nature, 
which the Artist calls the ideal beauty, is the 
great leading princi|de by which works of genius 
are conducted. By this, Phidias acquired his fame. 
He wrought upon a sober principle what has so 
much excited the enthusiasm of the world ; and by 
this method you, who have courage to tread the 
same path, may acquire equal reputation. 

This is the idea which has acquired, and which 
seems to have a right to the epithet of divine ; as 
it nuiy be said to preside, like a supreme judge, 
over all the productions of nature appearing to be 
possessed of the will and intention of the Creator, 
as far as they regard the external form of living 
beings. When a man once possesses this idea in 
its perfection, there is no danger but that he will 
be sufficiently warmed by it himself, and be able 
to warm and ravish every one else. 

Thus it is from a reiterated experience, and a 
close comparison of the objects in nature, that an 
artist becomes possessed of the idea of that central 
form, if I may so express it, from which every 
deviation is deformity. But the inyestigation of 
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this form, I grant, is painful, and I know but 
of one method of shortening the road ; this is, by 
a careful stody of the works of the anclsnt sculp- 
tors; who, being indefatigable in the school of 
nature, have left models of that perfect form behind 
them, which an artist would prefer as supremely 
beautiful, who had spent his whole life in that 
jingle contemplation. But if industry carried 
them, thus far, may not you also hope for the same 
ceward from the same labourl We hare the same 
school opened to us that was opened to them; 
for Nature detnies her instructions to none, who 
desire to become her pupils, 
c This laborious inTestigation, I am aware, must 
appear superfluous to those who think erery thing 
i^ to be don^ by felicity, and the powers of native 
genius. Even the great Bacon treats with ridicule 
the idea of confining {Hroportion to rules, or of pro- 
ducing beauty by selection. ^* A man cannot tell,'' 
(says he,) '' whether Apelles or Albert Jhaset 
^' were. the more trifler: whereof the one would 
V make a persicmage by geom^rical proportions ; 
*' the oliier, by taking the best parts out of divers 
'< faces, to make one excellent .... The painter," 
(he adds,]) '^ must do it l^ a kind of feUoity, • • . 
^ and not by rule.*' * 

It is not safe to question any opinion of so great 
a writer, and so profound a thinker, as undoubtedly 
Bacon was. But he studies brevity to excess ; 

* Essays, p. 252. edit. 1625. 
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aad therefore his meaning is sometimes doubtfuK 
If he means that beauty has nothing to dotnth 
rule, he is mistaken. There is a rule, obtained out 
of general nature, to- contradict which is to fall into 
deformity. Whenever any thing is done beyond 
this rale, it is in yirtne of some othet rule Which is 
followed along with it, but which does hot contra^ 
cUct it. £very thing which is' wrought with cer- 
tainty, is wrought upon some principle. If it is 
not» it cannot be repeated. If by felicity is meant 
any thing of chance or hazard, or something born 
with a man, and not earned, I cannot agree with 
this great philosopher. Every object which pleases 
must give us pleasure upon some certain principles : 
but as the objects of pleasure are almost infinite, 
so their principles vary without end, and every 
man finds them out, not by felicity or successAil 
hasard, but by care and sagacity. 

To the principle I have laid down, that the idea 
of beauty m each species of beings is an invariable 
one, it may be objected, that in every particular 
species there are various central forms, which are 
eeparate and distinct from each other, and yet are 
undeniably beautifal ; that in the human figurev for 
instance, the beauty of Hercules is one, of the 
GHadiator another, of the Apollo another ; Which 
makes so many different ideas of beauty. 

It is true, indeed, that these figures are each 
perfect in their kind, though of different obaraoters 
and proportions : but still none of th6m is th^ 
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representation of an indlividualy but of a dassr. 
And as there is one general form, which, as I 
have said, belongs to the human kind at large, so 
in each of these classes there is one common idea^ 
and central form, which is the abstract of the 
Taiious individual forms belonging to that class. 
Thus, thougb the forms of childhoodand age diffes 
exceedingly, there is a common form in childhood^ 
and a common form in age, whicb is the more perfect, 
as it is more remote from all peculiarities. But I 
must add further, that thougit the most perfect 
forms of each of the general divisions of the human 
figure are ideal, and superior to any indiriduu 
form of that class, yet the highest perCsction of 
the human figure is not to be found in any one of 
them. It is not in the Hercules, nor in the Gla- 
diator, nor in the Apollo, but" in that form which* 
is taken from all,, and which partakes equally of 
the activity of the Gladiator, of the delicaey of the 
Apollo, and the muscular strength of the Hercu* 
les. For perfect beauty in any species must com« 
bine all the characters which aie beautifol in diat 
species. It cannot consist in any one to the ex- 
clusion of the rest: no one, therefore, must bo 
predominant, that no one may be deficient 

The knowledge of these different characters^ and 
the power of separating and distinguishing them, is 
undoubtedly necessary to the painter whe is to 
vary his compositions with figures of various 
forms and proportions^ though he ia never to loaa 
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ttght of the general idea of perfection in each 
kind. 

There is, likewise, a kind of symmetry, or pro^ 
portion, which may properly be said to belong to 
deformity. A figure lean or corpulent, tall or short, 
though deviating from beauty, may still have a 
certain union of the Yarious parts, which may con- 
tribute to make them on the whole not unpleasing. 

When the artist has by diligent attention 
acquired a clear and distinct idea of beauty and 
symmetry; when he has reduced the * variety of 
nature to iho abstract idea ; his next task will be 
to become acquainted with -the genuine habits of 
nature, as distinguished from those of fashion. For 
in the same manner, and on the same principles, 
as he has acquired the knowledge of the real 
forms of nature, distinct from accidental deformity, 
he must endeavour to separate simple chaste 
nature, firom those adventitious, those affected and 
forced aii's or actions, with which she is loaded by 
modem eduoation. 

Perhaps I cannot better expkun what I mean> 
than by reminding you of what was taught us by 
the Professor of Anatomy, in respect to the natural 
position and movement of the feet. He observed, 
that the fashion of turning them outwards was con* 
trary to the intent of nature, as might be seen from 
the structure of the bones, and from the weakness 
that proceeded from that manner of standing. To 
this we may add the erect position of the head, the 
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projection of the chest, the walking with stmight 
knees, and many such cu^tions, which we Know 
to be merely the result of fashion, and what nature 
never warranted, as we are sure that we have been 
taught them when children* 

I have mentioned but a few of those insteneesy 
in which vanity or caprice have contrived to 
distort and disfigure the human form; your own 
recollection will add to these a thousand more of 
iU-undevstood methods, which have been practised 
to disguiie nature among Our dancing-masleni» 
hair^lressers, and tailors, in their various schools 
of deforinity.* 

However the mechanic and omamsiital arts 

may sacrifice to Fashion, she must be entirely 

excluded from the Art of Painting; Ihe painter 

must never mistake this capricious changelmg 

for die genuine offspring of nature ; he must Avest 

himself of all prejudices in favour of his age or 

couBtcy; he must disregard all local and tempo^ 

rary ornaments, and look only on thos^ general 

habits which are every where and always ihe 

same; he addresses his works to the people of 

every country and ev«y age, he calls upon pos* 

terity to be his spectators, and says with Zeuxis 

m {BiemUaiem pit^o, 

*<< Tbose," says Qvintilian, ** who are taken with the 
*' outward show of things^* think that there ia more beauty 
'^ in persons, who are trioimecli ciirled^.aad paintedi than 
« ancorrupt nature can give ; as If beauty wene merely 
« the effect of the corruption of manners.*' R. 
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The neglect of separating modem fashions from 
the habits of nature, leads to that ridicnlons style 
which has been practised by some painters, who 
have given to Grecian heroes the airs and graces 
practised in. the court of .Louis the Fourteenth ; an 
absurdity almost as great as it would have been 
Id have dressed them after the fiashipn of that 

couit. 

To avoid Ihis error, however, and to retain die 
true simplicity of nature, is a task more difficult 
than at first sight it may appear* The prejudices 
in l&vour of the fashions and cnetoms that we have 
been used to, and which are justly called a second 
nature, make it too often difficult to distinguish 
diat which is natural from that whiqh is the result 
of education ; they frequency even give a predilec- 
tion hi favour of the artificial mode ; and almost 
every -one is apt to be guided by those local pre- 
judices, who has not chastised his mind, anH 
regulated the instability of his affections by the 
eternal invariable idea of nature. 

Here then, as before^ we must have recourse 
to the Ancients as instructors* It is from a 
careful study of their works that you will be 
enabled to attain to the real simplicity of nature ; 
they win suggest many observations which would 
pcobably escape you, if your study were confined 
to nature alone. And, indeed, I cannot help 
suspecting, that in this instance, the ancients had 
an easier task than the modems. They had, pro- 
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bably, little or nothing to unlearn, as their manners 
were nearly approaching ' to this desirable simpli'- 
dity ; while the modem artist, before be can see 
the truth of things, is obliged to remove a veil, 
with which the fashion of the times has thought 
proper to cover her. 

Having gone thus far in our investigation of 
the great style in painting ; if we now should sup^ 
pose that the artist has found the true idea of 
beauty, which enables him to give his works a 
correct and perfect design ; if we should spppose 
also, that he has acquired a knowledge of the 
unadulterated habits of nature, which gives him 
simplicity; the rest of hb task is, perhaps, less 
than is generally imagined. Beauty and simpUcity 
have so great a share in the composition of a 
great style, that he who has acquired them has 
little else to learn. It must not, indeed, be for- 
gotten, that there is a nobleness of conception, 
which goes beyond any thing in the mere exhibi- 
tion even of perfect form; there is an art of 
animating and dignifying the figures with intellec- 
tual grandeur, of impressing the appearance of 
philosophic wisdom, or heroic virtue* This can 
only be acquired by him that enlarges the sphere 
of his understanding by a variety of knowledge, 
and wajrms his imagination with the best produc- 
tions of ancient and modem poetry. 

A hand thus exercised, and a mind ihuis in- 
structed, will bring the art to a higher degree of 
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^kcelleiice than perhaps it has hitherto attained in 
this country; Such a student will disdain the 
humbler walks of painting, which, however pro« 
fitable, can never assure him a permanent reputa- 
tion. He will leave the meaner artist servilely 
to suppose that those are the best pictures> which 
are most likely to deceive the spectator. He will 
permit the lower painter, like the florist or collec* 
tor of shells, to eihibit the minute discriminations 
which distinguiflh one object of the same species 
from another ; while he, like the philosopher, will 
consider nature in the abstract, and represent in 
every one of his figures the character of its species. 

If deceiving the eye were the only business of 
the art, there is no doubt, indeed, but the minute 
painter would be more apt to succeed ; but it is 
aot the eye, it is the mind which the painter of 
genius desires to address ; nor will he waste a 
moment upon those smaller objects which only 
serve to catch the sense, to divide the attention, 
Bad to counteract his great design of speaking to 
the heart. 

This is the ambition which I wish to excite in 
^y^ur minds; and the object I have had in my 
view* throughout this Discourse, is that one great 
Idea which gives to painting its true dignity, which 
entitles it to the name of a liberal art, and ranks 
it as a sister of poetry. 

It may possibly have happened to many young 
atndentSi whose application was sufficient to over | 
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come all difficulties^ and whose miads were 6apa» 
ble of embracing the most extensive Tiewsi that 
they kaye, by a wirong direction originally giyen» 
«pent their lives in ike meaner walks of painlSngy 
without ever knowing there was a nobler to purao^ 
Albert Durer, as Yasari has justly remarked* 
would probably have been one of the first painteKS 
of his age, (and he lived in an era df great artists,) 
had he been initiated into those great principles of 
the art, which were so well underalood and practised 
by his contemporaries in Italy. But unludkiiy 
having never seen or heard of any other maanery 
he, without doubt, considered liis own as perfect. 

As for the various departments of painting, 
which do not presume to make such high preteih 
sions, they are many. None of them are without 
their merit, though none enter into competiticai 
with this universal presidtng idea of l&e art. Tba 
painters who have applied themselves moze par- 
^ularly to low and vulgar characters^ and who 
express with precision the various shiides of fias* 
sion, as they are exhibited by vulgar minids, (sucAi 
as we see in the works of Hogarth,) deserve great 
praise; but as their genius has be«i employed on 
low and confined subjects, Hm praise which we 
give must be as limited as its object. The menry* 
making or quarrelling of the boors of Temers i 
the same sort of productions of Brouwar, or 
Dstade, are excellent in their kind; and the ex- 
cellence and its praise will be in proportion^ an. 
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IB 'tbdse limited sutgeota, and peculiar formsy they 
introduce more or less of the expression of those 
passions^ as they appear in general and more 
enlarged nature. This [mnciple may be applied 
to the battle-pieces of Bonrgognone, the French 
gallantnes of Watteau, and even beyond the 
exhHiition of animal life^ to the landscapes of 
Claude Losraine» and the sea-vieirs of Vander- 
velde. All these painters have, in general the 
same right, in different degrees, to the name of « 
painter, which a satirist, and epigrammatist, a 
aonnetteer, a writer of pastorals or descripfiYe 
poetry, has to tiiat of a poet* 
' In the same rank, and perhf4Mi of not so great 
hient, is the cold painter of portraits. But hw 
CQOErect and just imitation of his object has its 
merit. Even the painter of still life, whose highest 
ambition is to give a niinnte representation of every 
put of those low objects winch he sets before hin^ 
deserves praise in fHroportion to his attainment; 
because no part of this excellent art, so much ihe 
ornament of polished life, is destitute of 'Value and 
use.' These, however, are by no means the views 
lo which the mind of the student ought to be pri" 
MaTiily directed. Havmg beg^ by aiming at better 
things, if from particular incAisation, or firom Ihe 
taste of the times and place he lives in, or from ae- 
cesisity, or from failure in the highest attempts^ he 
is dbUged to descend lower, he will brmg into the 
lower sphere of art a grandeur of composition and 
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cliaracter, that will raise and ennoble his works far 
aJboye their natural rank. 

A man is not weak, though he may not be able 
to wield the club of Hercules ; nor does a man 
always practise that which he esteems the best; 
but does that which he can best do. In moderate 
attempts there are many walks open to the artist* 
But as the idea of beauty is of necessity but one* 
so there can be but one great mode of painting; 
the leading principle of which I have endeaTOured 
to explain. 

I should be sorry, if what is here recommended^ 
should be at all understood to countenance a care- 
less or undetermined manner of painting. For 
though the painter is to overlook the accidental 
discriminations of nature, he is to exhibit distinctly, 
and with precision, the general forms of things. A 
firm and determined outline is one of the charac- 
teristics of the great style in painting; and let me 
add,' that he who possesses the knowledge of the 
exact form which every part of nature ought to 
have, will be fond of expressing that knowledge 
with correctness and precision in all his works. . 

To conclude ; I have endeavoured to reduce the 
idea of beauty to general principles : and I had the 
pleasure to observe that the Professor of Painting 
proceeded in the same method, when he showed 
you that the artifioe of contrast was founded but on 
one principle. I am convinced that this is the only 
means of advancing science; of clearing the mind 
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Irom a confused heap of eontradictory obserTations, 
that do but perplex and puzzle the student, wheA he 
compares them, or misguide him if he gives him- 
self up to their authority ; bringing them under one 
general head, can alone give rest and satisfaction 
to an inquisitive mind. 
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DISCOURSE IV. 



General ideas, the presiding principle which regulate* 
every part of Art, Invention, Expression, Colouring, 
and Drapery. — Two distinct styles in History- 
Painting, the Grand, and the OmamentaL — 77i/e 
schools in which each is to be fonnd. — The Comf 
posite style, — The style formed on local giu- 
toms and habits, or a partial view of nature^ j 



Gentlemen^ 

THE value and rank of eyery art is in proportion 
to the mental labour employed in it, or mental 
pleasure produced by it. As this principle is ob- 
served or neglected, our profession becomes either 
a liberal art, or a mechanical trade. In the hands 
of one man it makes the highest pretensions, as it 
is addressed to the noblest faculties : in those of 
another it is reduced to a mere matter of ornament ; 
and the painter has but the humble province of 
furnishing our apartments with elegance. 

Tliis exertion of mind, which is the only circum- 
stance that truly ennobles our art, makes the great 
distinction between the Roman and Yenetiaa 
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schools. I hare formerly observed that perfect form 
is produced by leaving out particularities, and retain- 
ing only general ideas : I shall now endeavour to 
show that this principle, which I have proved to be 
metaphysically just» extends itself to every part 
of the art; that it gives what is called the grand 
ihfk, to Invention, to Composition, to Expression, 
fmd even to Colouring and Drapery. 
. Invention in painting does not imply the inven- 
tion of the subject; for that is commonly sufq^lied 
by the poet or historian. With respect to the 
dioice, no subject can be proper that is not gene- 
rally interesting. It ought to be either some emi- 
nent instance of heroic action, or heroic suffering. 
There must be something either in the action, or in 
the object, in which men are universally concerned, 
and which powerfully strikes upon the public 
sympathy. 

Strictly speaking, indeed, no subject can be of 
universal, hardly can it be of general^ concern ; but 
there are events, and characters so popularly known 
in those countries where our art is in rjsquest, thai 
they nuty be considered as sufficiently general for 
air our purposes. Such are. the great events of 
Greek and Koman fable and history, which early 
education, and the usual course of reading, have 
made familiar and interesting to all Europe, wi&out 
being degraded by the vulgarism of ordinary life 
in any country. Such too are the capital su^ects 
of Scripture lustory^. which, beside their general 
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Hotoriety, become venerable by their connection 
with our religion. 

As it is required that the subject selected should 
be a general one, it is no less necessary that it 
should be kept unembarrassed with whateyer may 
any way senre to/Livide the attention of the spec- 
tator. Whenever a story is related, every man 
tbrms a picture in his mind of the action and ex- 
pression of the persons employed. The power of 
representing Ibis mental picture on canvass is what 
we call invention in a painter. And as in the 
conception of this ideal picture, the mind does not 
enter into the minute peculiarities of the dress, 
furniture, or scene of action ; so when the painter 
comes to represent it, he contrives those little 
necessary concomitant circumstances in such a 
manner, that they shall strike the spectator no more 
than th^y did himself in his first conception of the 
story. 

I am very ready to allow, that some circumstances 
of minuteness and particularity frequently tend to 
give an air of truth to a piece, and to interest the 
spectator in an extraordinary manner. Such cir- 
cumstances therefore cannot wholly be rejected: 
but if there be any thing in the art which requires 
peculiar nicety of discernment, it is the disposition 
of these minute circumstantial parts ; which, ac- 
cording to the judgment employed in the choice, 
become so useful to truth, or so injurious to gran- 
deur. 

VOL. I. p 
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However, the usual and most dangerous error is 
on the side of minuteness ; and therefore I think 
caution most necessary where most have failed. 
The general idea constitutes real excellence. All 
smaller things, however perfect in their way, are to 
be sacrificed without mercy to Ihe greater. The 
pednter will not inquire what thing smay be admit- 
ted without much censure; he will not think it 
enough to show that they may be there ; he will 
show that they must there; that their absence 
would render his picture maimed and defective. 

Thus, though to the principal group a second or 
third be added, and a second and third mass of 
light, care must be taken that these subordinate 
actions and lights^ neither each in particular, nor 
all together, come mto any degree of competition 
with the principal : they should merely make a part 
of that whole which would be imperfect without 
them. To every kind of painting this rule may be 
applied. Even in portraits, the grace, and, we 
may add, the likeness, consists more in taking the 
general air, than in observing the exact similitude 
of every feature. 

Thus figures must have a ground whereon to 
stand ; they must be clothed; there must be a back- 
ground; there must be light and shadow ; but none 
of these ought to appear to have taken up any part 
of the artist's attention. They should be so ma- 
naged as not even to catch that of the spectator. 
We know well enough, when we analyze a piece. 
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llie difficulty and the subtilty with which an artist 
adjusts the back-ground, drapery, and masses of 
light; we know that a considerable part of the grace 
and effect of his picture depends upon them; but 
this art is so much concealed, eren to a judicious 
eye, that no remains of any of these subordinate 
parts occur to the memory when the picture is not 
present. 

The great end of the art is to strike the imagina- 
tion. The painter therefore is to make no osten- 
tation of the means by Which this is done ; the 
spectator is only to feel the result in his bos6m. 
An inferior artist is unwilling that any part of his 
industry should be lost upon the spectator. ' He 
takes as much pains to discover, as the greater artist 
does to conceal, the marks of his subordinate 
assiduity. In works of the lower kind, every thing 
appears studied and encumbered ; it is all boastful 
art, and open affectation. The ignorant often part 
from such pictures with wonder in their mouths, 
and indifference in their hearts. 

But it is not enough in Invention that the artist 
should restrain and keep under all the inferior parts 
of his subject; he must sometimes deviate from 
vulgar and strict historical truth, in pursuing the 
grandeur of his design. 

How much the great style exacts from its. pro- 
fessors to conceive and represent their subjects in 
a poetical manner, not confined to mere matter of 
fact, may be seen in the Cartoons of Raffaell^. 
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In all the pictures in which the painter has repre- 
sented the Apostles^ he has drawn them with great 
nobleness ; he has given them as much dignity as 
the human figure is capable of receiving; yet we 
are expressly told in Scripture they had no such 
respectable appearance ; and of St. Paul in parti- 
cular, we are told by himself, that his bodibf presence 
was mean, Alexander is said to have been of a 
low stature : a painter ought not so to represent 
him. Agesilaus was low, lame, and of a mean 
appearance : none of th^se defects ought to appear 
in a piece of which he is the hero. In conformity 
to custom, I call this part of the art History Paint- 
ing ; • it ought to be called Poetical, as in reality 
it is. 

All this is not falsifying any fact ; it is taking an 
allowed poetical licence. A painter of portraits 
retains the individual likeness ; a painter of his- 
tory, shows the man by showing his actions. A 
painter must compensate the natural deficiencies 
of his art. He has but one sentence to utter, but 
one moment to exhibit. He cannot, like the poet 
or historian, expatiate, and impress the mind with 
great veneration for the character of the hero or 
saint he represents, though he lets us know at the 
same time, that the saint was deformed, or the hero 
lame. The painter has no other means of giving 
an idea of the dignity of the mind, but by that 
external appearance which grandeur of thought 
does generally, though not always, impress on the 
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countenance ; and by that correspondence of figure 
to sentiment and situation, which all men wish, but 
cannot command. The painter who may in this 
one particular attain with ease what others desire 
in rain, ought to give all that he possibly can, since 
there are so many circumstances of true greatness 
diat he cannot give at alt. He cannot make his 
hero talk like a great man ; he must make him look 
like one. For which reason, he ought to be well 
studied in the analysis of those circumstances which 
constitute dignity of appearance in real life. 

As in Invention, so likewise in Expression, care 
mast be taken not to run into particularities. Thos^ 
expressions alone should be given to the figures 
which their respective situations generally produce. 
Nor is this enough ; each person should also have 
that expression which men of his rank generally 
exhibit. Hie joy, or the grief, of a character of 
dignity is not to be expressed in the same manner 
as a similar passion in a vulgar face. Upon this 
principle, Bernini, perhaps, may be subject to 
censure. This sculptor, in many respects admi- 
rable, has given a very mean expression to his 
statue of David, who is represented as just going 
to throw the stone from the sling ; and in order to 
give it the expression of energy, he has made him 
biting bis under-lip. This expression is far from 
being general, and still farther from being dignified. 
He might have seen it in an instance or two ; and 
he mistook accident for generality. 
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Witb respect to Colouriog» thou^ it may appear 
at first a part of painting merely mechanical, yet it 
still has its rules, and those grounded upon that 
presiding principle which regulates both the great 
and die little in the study of a painter. By this, 
the first effect of the picture is produced ; and as 
this is performed, the spectator as he walks the 
gallery, will stop, or pass along. To give a general 
air of grandeur at first view, all trifling, or artful 
piay of little lights, or an attentiop to a variety of 
tints is to be avoided ; a quietness and simplicity 
must reign over t|ie whole work ; to which a breadth 
of uniform and simple colour, will very much con- 
tribute. Grandeur of effect is produced by two 
different ways, which seem entirely opposed to 
each other. One is, by reducing the colours to 
little more than chiara oscuro, which was often the 
practice of the Bolognian schools ; and the other, 
by making the colours very distinct and forcible, 
such as we see in those of Rome and Florence ; 
but still, the presiding priatiple of both those 
manners, is simplicity. Certainly, nothing can be 
more simple than monotony ; and the distinct blue, 
red, and yellow colours which are seen in the dra- 
peries of the Roman and Florentine schools, though 
they have not that kind of harmony which is pro- 
duced by a variety of broken and transparent 
colours, have that effect of grandeur which was 
intended. Perhaps these distinct colours strike 
the mind more forcibly, from there not being any 
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great union between them ; as martial music, which 
is intended to rouse the nobler passions, has its 
effect from the sudden and strongly marked tran- 
sitions from one note to another, which that style 
.of music requires; whilst in that which is intended 
to more the softer passions, the notes imperceptibly 
melt into one another. 

In the same manner as the historical painter 
never enters into the detail of colours, so neither 
4oes he debase his conceptions with minute atten- 
tion to the discriminations of drapery. It is the 
inferior style that marks the variety of stuff's. 
With him, the clothing is neither woollen, nor 
linen, nor silk, satin, or velvet : it is drapery ; it is 
nothing more. The art of disposing the foldings 
of the dn^pery makes a very considerable part of 
the painter's study. To make it merely natural, 
is a mechanical operation, to which neither genius 
nor taste are required; whereas, it requires the 
nicest judgment to dispose the drapery, so that the 
folds shall have an easy communication, and grace- 
fully follow each other, with such natural negli- 
gence as to look like the effect of chance, and 
at the same time show the figure under it to the 
utmost advantage. 

Carlo Maratti was of opinion, that the disposi- 
tion of drapery was a more di$cult art than even 
that of drawing the human figure ; that a student 
might be more easily taught the latter than the for- 
mer ; as the rules of drapery, he said, could not be 
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SO well ascertained as those for delineating a cor- 
rect form. Hiis, perhaps, is it proof how willingly 
we favour our own peculiar excellence. Carlo 
Maratti is said to have valued himself particularly 
upon his skill in this part of his art ; yet in him, 
the disposition appears so ostentatiously artificial, 
that he is inferior to Raffaele, even in that which 
gave him his hest claim to reputation. 

Such is the great principle by which we must be 
directed in the nobler branches of our art Upon 
this principle, the Roman, the Florentine, the Bo- 
lognese schools, have formed their practice ; and 
by this they have deservedly obtained the highest 
praise. These are the three great schools of the 
world in the epic style. The best of die French 
schooli Poussin, Le Sueur, and Le Brun, have 
formed themselves upon these models, and conse- 
quently may be said, though Frenchmen, to be a 
colony from the Roman school. Next to these, 
but in a very different style of excellence, we 
may rank the Venetian, together with the Flemish 
and the Dutch schools ; all professing to depart 
from the great purposes of painting, land catching 
at applause by inferior qualities. 

I am not ignorant that some will censure me for 
placing the Venetians^ in this inferior class, and 
many of the warmest admirers of painting will 
think them unjustly degraded ; but I wish not to 
be misunderstood. Though I can by no means 
allow them to hold any rank with the nobler 
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schools of painting, they accomplished perfectly 
the thing they attempted. But as mere elegance 
is their principal object, as they seem more willing 
to dazzle than to affect, it can be no injury to 
them to suppose that their practice is useful only 
to its proper end. But what may heighten the 
elegant may degrade the sublime. There is a 
simplicity, and I may add, severity, in the great 
manner, which is, I am afraid, almost incompati- 
ble with this comparatively sensual style. 

Tintoret, Paul Veronese, and others of the 
Venetian school, seem to have painted with no 
other purpose than to be admired for their skill 
and expertness in the mechanism of painting, and 
to make a parade of that art, which, as I before 
observed, the higher style requires its followers to 
conceal. 

In a conference of the French Academy, at 
which were present Le Brun, Sebastian, Bourdon, 
and all the eminent artists of that age, one of the 
academicians desired to have their opinion on the 
conduct of Paul Veronese, who, though a painter 
of great consideration, had, contrary to the strict 
rales of art, in his picture of Perseus and Andfo* 
meda, represented the principal figure in shade. 
To this question no satisfactory answer was then 
given. But 1 will venture to say, that if they had 
considered the class of the artist, and ranked him 
as an ornamental painter, there would have been 
no difficulty in answering — ** It was unreasonable 
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'* to expect what was never intended. His in- 
** tention was solely to produce an effect of light 

and shadow ; every thing was to be sacrificed 

to that intent, and the capricious composition of 
'' that picture suited very well with the style which 
** he professed." 

Young minds are indeed too apt to be capti- 
vated by this splendor of style ; and that of the 
Venetians is particularly pleasing ; for by them, 
all those parts of the art that gave pleasure to 
the eye or sense, have been cultivated with care, 
and carried to the degree nearest to perfection. 
The powers exerted in the mechanical part of the 
art have been called the language of painters; 
but we may say that it is but poor eloquence which 
only shows that the orator can talk. Words 
should be employed as the means, not as the 
end : language is the instrument, conviction is 
the work. 

The language of painting must indeed be al- 
lowed these masters ; but even in that, they have 
shown more copiousness than choice, and more 
luxuriancy than judgment. If we consider the 
uninteresting subjects of their invention, or at leas 
the uninteresting manner in which they are treated; 
if we attend to their capricious composition, their 
violent and affected contrasts, whether of figures, 
or of light and shadow, the richness of their 
drapery, and at the same. time, the mean effect 
which the discrimination of stuffs gives to their 
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pictures; if to these we add their total inattention 
to expression ; and then reflect on the concep- 
tions and learning of Michael Angelo, or the 
simplicity of Raffaelle, we can no longer dwell 
on the comparison. Even in colouring, if we 
compare the quietness and chastity of the Bolog- 
nese pencil to the bustle and tumult that fills every 
part of a Venetian picture, without the least at- 
tempt to interest the passions, their boasted art 
will appear a mere struggle without effect ; " a tale 
told by an idiot, full of sound and Jury, ngnifying 
nothing,^ 

Such as suppose that the great style might 
happily be blended with the ornamental ; that the 
simple, graye and majestic dignity of Raffaelle 
could unite with the glow and bustle of a Paolo 
or Tintoret, are totally mistaken. The principles 
by which each is attained are so contrary to each 
other, that they seem, in my opinion, incompatible, 
and as impossible to exist together, as that in the 
mind the most sublime ideas and the lowest sen- 
suality should at the same time be united. 

The subjects of the Venetian painters are mostly 
such as give them an opportunity of introducing a 
great number of figures; such as feasts, marri- 
ages, and processions, public martyrdoms, or 
miracles. I can easily conceive that Paul Vero- 
nese, if he were asked, would say, that no sub- 
ject was proper for an historical picture, but such 
as admitted at least forty figures ; for in a less 
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number, he would assert, there could be no oppor^ 
tunity of the painter's showing his art in compo- . 
sition, his dexterity of managing and disposing the 
masses of light and groups of figures, and of 
introducing a variety of Eastern dresses and 
characters in their rich stuiBTs. 

But the thing is yery different with a pupil of 
the greater schools. Annibale Caracci thought 
twelve figures sufficient for any story; he con- 
ceived that more would contribute to no end but 
to fill space; that they would be but cold spec- 
tators of the general action, or to use his own 
expression, that they would be figures to he let. 
Besides, it is impossible for a picture composed 
of so many parts to have that effect so indispensa- 
bly necessary to grandeur, that of one complete 
whole. However contradictory it may be in 
geometry, it is true in taste, that many little things 
will not make a great one. The sublime impresses 
the mind at once with one great idea ; it is a single 
blow : the elegant indeed ; may be produced by 
repetition; by an accumulation of many minute 
circumstances. 

However great the difference is between the 
composition of the Venetian, and the rest of the 
Italian schools, there is full as great a disparity in 
the effect of their pictures as produced by colours. 
And though in this respect the Venetians must be 
allowed extraordinary skill, yet even that skill, as 
they have employed it, will but ill correspond with 
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the great style. Their colouring is not only too 
brilliant, but, 1 wiir venture to say, too harmoni- 
ous, to produce, that solidity, steadiness, and 
simplicity of effect, which heroic subjects require, 
and which simple or grave colours only can give 
to a work. That they are to be cautiously studied 
by those who are ambitious of treading the great 
walk of history is confirmed, if it wants confirma- 
tion, by the greatest of all authorities, Michael 
Angelo. This wonderful man, after having seen 
a picture by Titian, told Vasaro, who accompanied 
him * *' that he liked much his colouring and man- 
ner ;" but then he added, " that it was a pity the 
** Venetian painters did not learn to draw correctly 
<' in their early youth, and adopt a better method 
" ofitwdy. " 

By this it appears, that the principal attention 
of the Venetian painters, in the opinion of Michael 
Angelo, seemed to be engrossed by the study of 
colours, to the neglect of the ideal beauty of farm, 
or propriety of expression. But if general censure 
was given to that school from the sight of a pic- 
ture of Titian, how much more heavily and more 
justly would the censure fall on Paolo Veronese, 
and more especially on Tintoret ? And here I 

*Dicendo, che molto gU piaceva il colorito sac, ela 
maniera ; ma che era on peccato, che a Yenezia non s'im- 
parasse da priocipio a disegnare bene, e che non havessano 
que' pittori miglior modo nello studio. Vas. torn. iii. 
p. 2S6. Vita di Tiziano. 
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cannot avoid citing Vasari's opinion of the style 
and manner of Tintoret. ** Of all the extraordi- 
** nary geniuses V' says he, *' that have practised 
" the art of painting, for wild, capricious, extra- 
'' vagant, and fantastical inventions ; for furious 
'' impetuosity and boldness in the execution of 
<' his work, there is none like Tintoret ; his 
" strange whimsies are even beyond extravagance, 
^* and his works seem to be produced rather by 
*' chance, than in consequence of any previous 
" design, as if he wanted io convince the world 
« that the art was a trifle, and of the most easy 
*' attainment.*' 

For my own part, when I speak of the Venetian 
painters, I wish to be understood to mean Paolo 
Veronese and Tintoret, to the exclusion of Titian ; 
for though his style is not so pure as that of many 
other of the Italian schools, yet there is a sort of 
senatorial dignity about him, which, however 
awkward in his imitators, seems to become him 
exceedingly. His portraits alone, from the noble- 
ness and simplicity of character which he always 

* Nelle cose della pittura, stravagante, capriccioso, 
presto, e resoluto, et il pid terrible cervello, che habbia 
havuto mai la pittnra, come si pad vedere in tntte le sue 
opere; e ne' componimenti delle storie, fantastiche, e 
fatte da lui diyersamente, e faori delP nso degli altri 
pittori: anzihd saperato la stravaganza, con le nuove, e 
capricciose inventioni, e strani ghiribisEzi del sno intelleto, 
cbe ha lavorato a caso, e senza disegno, quasi moostrando 
che quest* arte e una baia. 
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gave them, will entitle him to the greatest respect, 
as he undoubtedly stands in the first rank in this 
branch of the art. 

It is not with Titian, but with the seducing 
qualities of the two former, that I could wish to 
caution you against being too much captiyated. 
These are the persons who may be said to haye 
exhausted all the powers of florid eloquence, to 
debauch the young and inexperienced ; and haye, 
without doubt, been the cause of turning off the 
attention of the connoisseur and of the patron of 
art, as well as that of the painter, from those 
higher excellencies of which the art is capable, 
and which ought to be required in eyery consider- 
able production. By them, and their imitators, a 
style merely ornamental has been disseminated 
throughout all Europe. Rubens carried it to 
Flanders : Yoet to France ; and Lucca Giordano, 
to Spain and Naples. 

The Venetian is indeed the most splendid of the 
schools of elegance ; and it is not without reason, 
that the best performances in this lower school 
are yalued higher than the second-rate perform- 
ances of those aboye them; for every picture 
has value when it has a decided character, and is 
excellent in its kind. But the student must take 
care not be so much dazzled with this splendor, 
as to be tempted to imitate what must ultimately 
lead from perfection. Poussin, whose eye was 
always steadily fixed on the sublime, has been 
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often heard to say, ** That a particular attention 
** to colouring was an obstacle to the student, in 
'' his progress to the great end and design of the 
" art ; and that he who attaches himself to this 
'* principal end, will acquire by practice a reason* 
«< able good method of colouring." * 

Though it be allowed that elaborate harmony 
of colouring, a brilliancy of tints, a soft and gradual 
transition from one to another, present to the eye, 
what an harmonious concert of music does to the 
ear, it must be remembered, that painting is not 
merely a gratification of the sight. Such excel- 
lence, though properly cultivated, where nothing 
higher than elegance is intended, is weak and 
unworthy of regard, when the work aspires to 
grandeur and sublimity. 

The same reasons that have been urged to 
show that a mixture of the Venetian style cannot 
improve the great style, vrill hold good in regard 
to the Flemish and Dutch schools. Indeed the 
Flemish school, of which Rubens is the head, was 
formed upon that of the Venetian ; like them, he 
took his figures too much from the people before 
him. But it must be allowed in favoui^ of ^ the 
Venetians, that he was more gross thaii they, and 

* Qne cette application singnliere n'etoit qn'on Obsta- 
cle pour cmp^cher de parvenir an veritable but de la pein- 
ture, & celoi qui s'attache au principal, acqaiert par la 
pratique une assez belle maniere de peindre. Conference 
de TAcad. Franc. 
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carried all their mistaken methods to a far greater 
excess; In the Venetian school itself, where they 
all err from the same cause, there is a difference 
in the effect. The difference between Paolo and 
Bassano seems to be only* that one introduced 
Venetian gentlemen into his pictures, and the 
other, the boors of the district of Bassano, and 
called them patriarchs and prophets. 

The painters of the Dutch school have still 
more locality. With them, a history piece is 
properly a portrait of themselves; whether they 
describe the inside or outside of their houses, we 
have their own people engaged in their own pecu- 
liar occupations; working or drinking, playing 
or fighting. The circumstances that enter into 
a picture of thb kind, are so far from giving a 
general view of human life, that they exhibit all 
the minute particularities of a nation differing in 
several respects from the rest of mankind. Yet, 
let them have their share of more humble praise. 
The painters of this school are excellent in their 
own way; they are only ridiculous when they 
attempt general history on their own narrow 
principles, and debase great events by the mean- 
ness of their characters. 

Some inferior dexterity, some extraordinary 
mechanical power^ is apparently that from which 
they seek distinction. Thus, we see, that school 
alone has the custom of representing candle-light 
not as it really appears to us by night| but red, as 

VOL. I. G 
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it would illuminate objects to a spectator by day. 
Such tricks, however pardonable in the little style, 
where petty effects are the sole end, are inexcusa- 
ble in the greater, where the attention should never 
be drawn aside by trifles, but should be entirely 
occupied by the subject itself. 

The same local principles which characterize 
the Dutch school, extend even to their landscape 
painters ; and Rubens himself, who has painted 
many landscapes, has sometimes transgressed in 
this particular. Their pieces in this way are, I 
think, always a representation of an individual 
spot, and each in its kind a very faithful but a 
very confined portrait. Claude Lorrain, on the 
contrary, was convinced, that taking nature as he 
found it seldom produced beauty. His pictures 
are a composition of the various draughts which he 
had previously made from various beautiful scenes 
and prospects. However, Rubens in some mea- 
sure has made amends for the deficiency with 
which he is charged; he has contrived to raise 
and animate his otherwise uninteresting views, by 
introducing a rainbow, storm, or some particular 
accidental effect of light. That the practice of 
Claude Lorrain, in respect to his choice, is to be 
adopted by landscape painters In opposition to 
that of the Flemish and Dutch schools, there can 
be no doubt, as its truth is founded upon the same 
principle as that by which the historical painter 
acquires perfect form. But whether landscape 
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paiDtiDg has a yight to aspire so far as to reject 
what the painters call Accidents of Nature, is not 
easy to determine. It is certain Claude Lorrain 
seldom, if ever, availed himself of those accidents ; 
either he thought that such peculiarities were con- 
trary to that style of general nature which he 
professed, or that it would catch the attention too 
strongly, and destroy that quietness and repose 
which he thought necessary to that kind of 
painting. 

A portrdt painter likewise, when he attempts 
history, unless he is upon his guard, is likely to 
enter too much into the detail. He too frequently 
makes his historical heads look like portraits ; and 
this was once the custom amongst tliose old pain* 
ters, who revived the art before general ideas 
were practised or understood. An history painter 
paints man in general ; a portrait painter, a par- 
ticular man, and consequently a defective model. 

Thus an habitual practice in the lower exercises 
of the art will prevent many from attaining ^the 
greater. But such of us who move in these 
humbler walks of the profession, are not ignorant 
that, as the natural dignity of the subject is less, 
the more all the little ornamental helps are neces- 
sary to its embellishment. It would be ridiculous 
for a painter of domestic scenes, of portraits, land- 
scapes, animals, or still life, to say that he despised 
those qualities which has made the subordinate 
schools so famous. The art of colouring, and the 
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skilful management of light and shadow^ are es- 
sential requisites in his confined labours. If we 
descend still lower> what is the painter of firuit and 
flowers without the utmost art iii colouring, and 
what the painters call handling ; that is, a lightness 
of pencil that implies great practice, and gives the 
appearance of being done with ease? Some herb, 
I believe, must remember a flower pointer who^e 
boast it was, that he scorned to paint for (ne million: 
no, he professed to paint in the true Italian taste ; 
and despising the crowd, called strenuously upon 
the few to admire him. His idea of the Italian 
taste was to paint as black and dirty as he could, 
and to leave all clearness and brilliancy of colour- 
ing to those who were fonder of money than im- 
mortality. The consequence was such as might 
be expected. For these petty excellencies are 
here essential beauties ; and without this merit the 
artist's work will be more short-lived than the 
objects of his imitation. 

From what has been advanced, we must now be 
convinced that there are two distinct styles in 
history painting : the Grand, and the Splendid or 
Ornamental. 

The great style stands alone, and does not 
require, perhaps does not so well admit, any addi- 
tion from inferior beauties. The ornamental style 
also possesses its own peculiar iherit. However, 
though the union of the two may make a sort of 
composite style, yet that style is likely to be more 
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imperfect than either of those which go to its com- 
position. Both kinds have merits and may be 
excellent though in different ranks, if uniformity 
be preserved, and the general and particular ideas 
of nature be not mixed. Even the meanest of 
them is difficult enough to attain; and the first 
place being already occupied by the great artists 
in each department, some of those who followed 
thought there was less room for them, and feeling 
the impulse of ambition and the desire of novelty, 
and being a.t the same time perhaps willing to take 
the shortest ]vay, endeavoured to make for them- 
selves a place between both. This they have 
eiSectcd by forming an union of the different 
orders. But as ,the grave and' majestic style 
would suffer by an union with the florid and gay, 
so also has the Venetian ornament in some respect 
been injured by attempting an alliance with sim- 
plicity. 

It may be asserted, that the grea,t style is always 
more or less contaminated by any meaner mixture. 
But it happens in a few instances, that the lower 
jasY be improved by borrowing from the grand. 
Thus if a portrait painter is desirous to raise and 
improve )iis subject, he has no other means than by 
approaching it to a general idea. He leaves out 
all the minute breaks and peculiarities in the face, 
and changes the dress from a temporary fashion to 
one more permanent, which has annexed to it no 
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ideas of meanness from its being familiar to ns. 
But if an exact resemblance of an individual be 
considered as the sole object to be aimed at, the 
portrait painter will be apt to lose more than he gains 
by the acquired dignity taken from general nature. 
It is very difficult to ennoble the character of a 
countenance but at the expense of the likeness, 
which is what is most generally required by such 
as sit to the painter. 

Of those who have practised the composite style, 
and have succeeded in this perilous attempt^ per- 
haps the foremost is Correggio. His style is 
founded upon modern grace and elegance, to which 
is superadded something of the simplicity of the 
grand style. A breadth of light and colour, the 
general ideas of the drapery, an uninterrupted flow 
of outline, all conspire to this effect. Next to him 
(perhaps equal to him) Parmegiano has dignified 
the genteelness of modern, effeminacy, by uniting 
it with the simplicity of the ancients and the gran- 
deur and severity of Michael Angelo. It must be 
confessed, however, that these two extraordinary 
men, by endeavouring to give the utmost degree of 
grace, have sometimes perhaps exceeded its boun- 
daries, and have fallen into the most hateful of all 
hateful qualities, affectation. Indeed, it is the 
peculiar characteristic of men of genius to be afraid 
of coldness and insipidity, from which they think 
they never can be too far removed. It particularljr 
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happens to these great masters of grace and ele- 
gance. They often boldly drive on to the very 
verge of ridicule ; the spectator is alarmed, but at 
the same time admires their vigor and intrepidity : 

Strange graces still, and stranger flights they had. 

Yet ne'er so sore our passion to create. 

As when they touch'd the brink of all we hate. 

The errors of genius, however, are pardonable, 
and none even of the more exalted painters are 
wholly free from them ; but they have taught us, 
by the rectitude of their general practice, to correct 
their own affected or accidental deviation. The 
very first have not been always upon their guard, 
and perhaps there is not a fault, but what may take 
shelter under the most venerable authorities; yet 
that style only is perfect, in which the noblest 
principles are uniformly pursued ; and those masters 
only are entitled to the first rank in our estimation, 
who have enlarged the boundaries of their art, and 
have raised it to its highest dignity, by exhibiting 
the general ideas of nature. 

On the whole, it seems to me that there is but 
one presiding principle, which regulates, and gives 
stability to every art. The works, whether of poets, 
painters, moralists, or historians, which are built 
upon general nature, live for ever; while those 
which depend for their existence on particular cos- 
toms and habits, a partial view of nature, or the 
fluctuation of fashion, can only be coeval with that 
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which first taised them from obscurity. Present 
time and future may be considered as rirals, and 
he who solicits the one must expect to be discoun- 
tenanced by the other. 
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the characters of Pcmssin and Rubens, — TTiese 
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themselves, — TTus consistency required in aU parts 
of the art. 



Gentlemen, 

I PURPOSE to carry on in this Discourse the 
subject which I began in my last. It was my wish 
upon that occasion to incite you to pursue the 
higher excellencies of the art. But I fear that in 
this particular I have been misunderstood. Some 
are ready to imagine, when any of their favourite 
acquirements in the art are properly classed, 
that ihey are utterly disgraced. This is a very 
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great mistake : nothing has its proper lustre but in 
its proper place. That which is most worthy of 
esteem in its allotted sphere, becomes an object^ 
not of respecty but of derision, when it is forced 
into a higher, to which it is not suited ; and there 
it becomes doubly a source of disorder, by occupy- 
ing a situatjloii which is not natural tQ it, and by 
puUiAg doif n from the first plfi^e wha;t is in reality 
of too much magnitude to become with grace and 
proportion that ^hordinate staition, to ^hich pome- 
^ng of less yaluje ;^o\ild be much better suited. 

Hy ad]F.ic^ in fi ^ord is Ijhis : keep your principal 
attention &}i^^ i^K>n the higher excellencies* If 
you compass .them^ aa^ compass nothinj^ moi:^, yon 
l^re still in the firi^ class, l^e may regret the jn- 
nun^erable heajxties wbiqh you nj^iy yea^nt ; you may 
be very inqperfect: b|it still, you tgre an imperfect 
artist of the highest order. 

If, when you have got thus fiur, you can add any, 
or all, of the subordinate qualifications, it is my 
wish and advice that you should nqt i^eglect ih^m. 
But this is as much a matter of circumspection 
i^pfl cAUtiqn ^ le^st, as of eajgerness and purpuit. 

The ||iind Js.apt^tobe distracted by ^ multiplicity 
of ol^ects; and that ^cale of perfection which I 
wish always tp be preserved, is in the grec^test. 
danger qi heifig tott^Uy diipordered, and even in- 

So^e ezcel^n^ie^ be|i^r to be, united, and are 
improved by union ; others ,are of a discordant 
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nature ; and the attempt to join flieni, only produces 
a harsh jarring of incongriient principles. The at- 
tempt to unite contrary excellencies (of form, for 
instance) in a single figure, can never escape dege- 
nerating into the moiil»trouSy but by sinking into the 
msipid ; by taking away its marked character, and 
weakening its expression. 

This remark is true to a certain degree with 
regard to the passions. If you mean to preserve 
the inost perfect beauty in its most perfect state, you 
cannot express the passions, all of which produce 
distortion and deformity, more or less in the most 
beautiful faces. 

Guido, from want of choice in adapting his sub- 
ject to his ideas and his powers, or from attempting 
to preserve beauty where it could not be preserved, 
has in this respect succeeded very ill. His figures 
are often engaged in subjects that required great 
expression: yet his Judith and Hdofemes, the 
daughter of Herodias with the Baptisf s head, 
the Andromeda, and some even of the Mothers of 
tlie Innocents, have little more expression tiitfn his 
Yenus attired by the Graces. 

Obvious as these remaAs appear, there are many 
. writers on our art, who, not being of the professitin, 
^nd consequently not knowing what can or cannot 
be done, have been very liberal -of absurd praises 
in their descriptions of favourite works. They 
always find in them what they are resolved to find. 
They praise excellencies that can hardly exist to- 
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gether ; and aboTe all things are fond of describing 
with' great exactness the expression of a mixed 
passion, which more particidarly appears to me 
out of the reach of our art. 

Such are many disquisitions which I have read 
on some of the Cartoons and other pictures of 
Raffaelle, where the critics have described their 
own imaginations ; or indeed where the excellent 
master himself may have attempted this expression 
of passions above the powers of the art ; and has, 
therefore, by an indistinct and imperfect marking, 
left room for every imagination, with equal proba- 
bility to find a passion of his own. What has 
been, and what can be done in the art, is sufficiently 
difficult ; we need not be mortified or discouraged 
at not being able to execute the conceptions of a 
romantic imagination. Art has its boundaries, 
though imagination has none. We can easily, like 
the ancients, suppose a Jupiter to be possessed of 
all those powers and perfections which the subor* 
dinate Deities were endowed with separately. 
Yet, when they employed their art to represent 
him, they confined his character to majesty aloae. 
Pliny, therefore, though we are under great obliga- 
tions to him for the information he has given us in 
relation to the works of the ancient artists, is very 
frequently wrong when he speaks of them, which 
he does very often in the style of many of our 
modem connoisseurs. He observes, that in a 
sti^ue of Paris, by Euphranor^ you might discover 
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at the same time three different characters; the 
dignity of a Judge of the Goddesses, the Lover of 
Helen, and the Conqueror of Achilles. A statue 
in which you endeayour to unite stately dignity, 
youthAil elegance, and stern valour, must surely 
possess none of these to any eminent degree. 

From hence it appears, that there is much diffi- 
culty as well as danger, in an endeavour to con- 
centrate in a single subject those various powers* 
which rising from different points, naturally move in 
different directions. 

The summit of excellence seems to be an assem- 
blage of contrary qualities, but mixed, in such 
proportions, that no one part is found to counteract 
the other. How hard this is to be attained in every 
art, those only know, who have made the greatest 
progress in their respective professions. 

To conclude what I have to say on this part of 
the subject, which I think of great importance, I 
wish you to understand, that I do not discourage 
the younger students from the noble attempt of 
uniting all the excellencies of art ; but sug^sl to 
them, that* beside the difficulties which attend 
every arduous attempt, there is a peculiar difficulty 
in the choice of the excellencies which ought to be 
united. 1 wish you to attend to this, that you 
may try yourselves, whenever you are capable of 
that trial, what you can, and what you cannot do ; 
and that, instead of dissipating your natural facul- 
ties over the immense field of possible excellence. 
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yeu may choose gone partieukur walk in which 
you may exercise all your powers : 'm order that 
each of you may become (he first in his way. If 
any man shall be master of such a transoendant, 
commanding, and ductile (^us, as to ennUe him 
to rise to the highest, and to sUKq> to the lowest, 
flights of art, and to sweep over all of them uaob- 
struoted and secure* he is fitter to give example 
than to receive inetrttction. 

Having said thus much on the imum of excel- 
lencies, I will next say something of the subordi- 
nation in Hiiieh various excellencies ought to be 
kept. 

I am of opiniou, that the ornamental style, wliich 
in my discourse of last year I cautioned you 
against considering as prmcipal, may not be 
wholly unworthy the attention even of those who 
aim at the grand style, when it is properly placed 
and properly reduced. 

But this study wSl be used with far better effect, 
if its principles are employed in softening the 
harshness and mitigating the rigour of the great 
Style, than if it attoiM|yt to stand forward with any 
pretensions of its own to positive and original 
excellence. It was thus Ludovico Caracci, whose 
example I formerly recommended to you, em- 
ployed it. He was acquainted with the works 
botii of Correggio and the Venetian painters, and 
knew the principles by which diey produced those 
pleasing effects which at the first glance prepossess 
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US 80> nndk' ia .Am. fairour 3 ^ but he' took only as 
muchifiknt^aeh, mt wealdroiabelKiU. Jbiit not over- 
power;, tint ibiaiy; stresgUi «Bd ea^igy o£ style, 
wliielLibJu8E:p^oaliartdi«ncst«r^ . i 

Siaee I liare ^akdadly expsliated.sd.iaj^^ in 
my^fioi^erdisooiicse^iandi&iiiy.psesent^ npon the 
sfyfeg atndeJtemctos fOEf-pftinlmg^ ifc-wil^ riet*be''at 
all misiiitable to mysobjeot if ImeBtfon'tb ymi 
some pardeulan relative to the leading ^pfinoiples, 
and 'capital woiks, of. those wl^ excelliMl m the 
greai ihfle; ihat I may bring fori from ab'stractsbh 
nean^rto practice and by exemplifyiag the posi- 
tions which I have laid down, enable you to un- 
derstand more clearly what I would enforce. > 

The pinoipal' works of modem art are in fr^k», 
a mode^of painting which excludes attention to 
minuter elegsaciesV^yet these works in fresco, wfe 
the prodiiobons on which the fame of the greatest 
masters-depends : such are the pictures of Michael 
Aageloatid Baffaelle in tiie Vatican; to which 
we may add the Cartoons; which, though not 
strictly to be called fresco, yet may be- [rat under 
that denomhiation ; and such are the woiIes ^f 
Ginlio Bcjmano at Mantua. If these performances 
were destroyed, with th^m would be lost the best 
part of the reputation of those Illustrious painters; 
for tbese are jusUy eonsiddred-astiKe greatest efforts 
of our ait which the world can boasH. -iTo these, 
therefore, we should principally direct our attention 
for higher excellencies. As for the lower arts, as 

VOL. I. H 
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they have been once discovered, they may be 
easily attained by those possessed of the former. 

Raffaelle, who stands in general foremost of the 
first painters, owes his reputation, as I have ob- 
served, to his excellence in the higher parts of the 
art: his works in^mco^ therefore, ought to be 
the first object of our study and attention. His 
easel-works stand in a lower degree of estimation : 
for though he continually, to the day of his death, 
embellished his performances more and more with 
the addition of those lower ornaments, which 
entirely make the merit of some painters, yet he 
never arrived at such perfection as. to make him 
an object of imitation. He never was able to con- 
quer perfectly that dryness, or even littleness of 
manner, which he inherited from his master. He 
never acquired that nicety of taste in. colours, 
that breadth of light and shadow, that art and 
management of uniting light to light, and shadow 
to shadow, so as to make the object rise out of 
the ground with the plenitude of efiect so much 
admired in the works of Correggio. When he 
painted in oil, his hand seemed to be so cramped 
and confined, that he not only lost that facility and 
spirit, but I think even that correctness of .form, 
which is so perfect and admirable in his fresco 
: works. I do not recollect any pictures of his of 
. this kind, except perhaps The Transfiguration, in 
which there are not some parts that appear to be 
even feebly drawn. That this is not a necessary 
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attendant on oil-painting, we have abundant 
instances in more modern painters. Ludoyico 
. Caracciy for instance/preserved in his works in.oil, 
the same spirit, vigour, and. correctness which he 
bad in fresco. I have no desire to degrade 
Baffaelle from the high rank which he deservedly 
holds ; but by comparing him with himself he does 
not appear to me to be the same man in oil as in 
fresco. 

From those who have ambition to tread in this 
great walk of the art, Michael Angelo claims the 
next attention. He did not possess so many ex- 
cellencies as Raffaelle, but those which he had 
were of the highest kind. He considered the art as 
consisting of little more than what may be attained 
by sculpture : correctness of form, and energy of 
character. We ought not to expect more than an 
artist intends in his works. He never attempted 
those lesser elegancies and graces in the art. 
Yasari says, he never painted but one picture in 
oil, and resolved never to paint another, saying, it 
was an employment only fit for women and 
children. 

If any man had a right to look down upon the 
lower accomplishments as beneath his attention, 
it was certainly Michael Angelo ; nor can jt be 
thought strange, that such a mind should have 
slighted or have been withheld from paying due 
attention to all those graces and embellishments of 
art, which have diffused such lustre over the works 
of other painters. 
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It ittttBt be acknowledge, howerer^ tiiat to- 
gether' withHiesey wbic& we wiiA he hiftd itiofe 
atteiiided to, he has M(fect^d all the fklse, dioiiigh 
'speiioas, orntaietiti, whicAi digrgvace the wofks 
even of tiie> most esteemed irtist^i aild I will 
^entore to say, that wlittii those Mg^reKddlleikl- 
cies are more ikaowa and caltlirtttdd by the; artiifis 
and the patrons of afts^ his &me'aifd6ro4it wttl 
increase with our increasing knowledge* 1His 
name will then be held in the same veneration as 
it was in the enlightened ago of Leo the Tenft: 
and. it is rema^kabl^ that the repiittitioii of -ftis 
truly great man has been oontinnally dei^ningfls 
the art itself has declined. For I must remark to 
you, that it has long been mtidh on the dei^liue, 
and that our only hope of its revival will bOUiiist 
in your being thoroughly sensible of its* depriva- 
tion and decay; It is to Michael Angelo, that We 
owe even the existence of RaiRnbdle : it is to-hhh 
Raffaelle owes the grandeur of his st^le.' fio was 
taught by him to elevate his < ihoughts, aild to 
conceive his subjects .with dignity ». His gefilfiS, 
however, formed to blaze and to shine, might, I3ie 
'fire in combustible matter, for ever have lain dor- 
mant, if it had not caught a spark by its contact 
with Michael Angelo ; and though it never buM 
out with his extraordinary heat ''and vehemenoe, 
yet it must be acknowled^d' to be a more pur«, 
regular, and^ chaste^ame. Though our judgmMt 
must, upon the whole, decide inliavour of Raflb^l^, 
yet he never takes such a firm hold and entire poa- 
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sessiQn ctf- the miad as to make us desire nothiog 
eiae* and to feel nothing waatiog^ rTheeffect of 
i)i0 capital wo^ksc^ jUichael Angelo .perfectly 
Gorrespojids.to what Boiichaj:4o9'sai4 b^ feU from 
rfiiUUiig Hotoer ; lij^ v^liole frame appeared lo liim-^ 
<elf to h0 tinlargedy. and all nature wlueh sur-* 
rounded himi diminiihcrd to. atoms. 
. If we put th^se great mrtisto in ^ light of com- 
{farinon with ^^h other* l^affaelle ^ad morie taste 
andtfancy^ JMiOhad 4jagelo more genius and 
imagiQa^tip^* The one . expelled in beauty, the 
<>(ber in en^gy.. Michi|el .,Ang«lo lias more^ of 
the p^ljctLlJnsphraljoii^; his ideas are. vast and 
igitdime ; : hi^ peoj^. are a superior orderof beings ; 
there i» noting; f bout tl)e^> nothing in the air of 
iAk^v auctions Qr-Aeir attitude^* or the sty{e and 
C40t of their limbs or features^ .that reminds us of 
their belonging to ..our 0vn species. RaffaeUe's 
imagination is not so elevated ; his figures are not 
go.mncb- disjoined from our own dimin^itiye race of 
being^i.tbough )^Sfid^8i9•a]!e i^Jliaste* nol^, aj^d of 
fffs^ eon£Dniiity . to thieir; su^ects. Michael An- 
g^o'p wqt]^ hptve at strcmg) peculiar^ and marked 
clmia^tfHt: :': they., s^em to proceed ^ from his own 
mind !^nt»rdy».nnd'tbat mind ^0 rich and. abundant, 
t|tf^ hei^eveti^^edc^, qrae^ned.ta.dif^dain, to look 
%bi^ad f^^trlbreign Mei^. ■, ^BaffaeUp's materials are 
«wiei4Uy?lH«rffiPf ^ jAiPngb th^ noble structure is 
hi#^ pwii. '.'The 'e^KfOell^fiy 4>f .this e|:toacxdinary 
4M I19 ¥1.^9 'pr<)(|pffiety»i>eaaty,;and mfyestyof 
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liis characters, the judicious contriyauce of his 
composition, his correctness of drawing, purity 
of taste, and skilful accommodation of other men'p ' 
conceptions to his own purpose. Nobody ez- 
ceUed him in that judgment, with which he united 
to his own observations on Nature, the energy of 
Michael Angelo, and the beauty and simplidty 
of the Antique. To the question therefore, which 
ought to hold tiie first rank, Raffaelle or Michael 
Angelo, it must be answered, that if it is to be 
given to him who possessed a greater combination 
of the higher qualities of the art than any other 
man, there is no doubt but Raffaelle is the first. 
But if, as Longinus thinks, the sublime, being the 
highest excellence that human composition can 
attain to, abundantiy compensates the absence of 
every other beauty, and atones for all other defi- 
ciencies, then Michael Angelo demands the pre- 
ference. 

These two extraordinary men carried some of 
the higher excellencies of the art to a greater 
degree of perfection than probably they ever 
arrived at before. They certainly have not been 
excelled, nor equalled since. Many of their suc- 
cessors were induced to leave this great road as a 
beaten path, endeavouring to surprise and please 
by something uncommon or new. When this 
desire of novelty has proceeded from mere idleness 
or caprice, it is not worth the trouble of criticism ; 
but when it has been the result of a busy mind of 
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a peculiar complexion ^ it is always striking and 
iuterestittg, never insipid. 

Such is the great style, as it appears in thos6 
who possessed it at its height : in iMs, search after 
noTelty, inconception, or in treating the subject, 
has no place. 

But there is another style, which, though inferior 
to the former, has still great merit, because it 
shows that those who cultivated it were men of 
lively and vigorous imagination. This, which may 
be called the original, or characteristical style, 
being less referred to any true archetype existing 
either in general or particular nature, must be 
supported by the painter's consistency in the 
principles which he has assumed, and in the union 
and harmony of his whole design. The excel- 
lency of every style, but of the subordinate styles 
more especially, will very much depend on' pre- 
serving that union and harmony between all the 
component parts, that they may appear to hang 
well together, as if the whole proceeded from one 
mind. It is in the works of art as in the charac- 
ters of men. The faults or defects of some men 
seem to become them, when they appear to be the 
natural growth and of a piece with the rest of their 
character. A fiiithful picture of a mind, though it 
be not of the most elevated kind, though it be 
irregular, wild, and incorrect, yet if it be marked 
with that spirit and firmness which characterise 
works of genius, will claim attention, and be more 
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strikiiig than & combinalioti of excelleneic^ that do 
not seem to unite well toj^tberi; or we fuay say» 
than a work that poaae^s^* eTen all excellencias^ 
but those in a moderata degteei • . 

, One of the atrongeat .marked cbaraotei*s.of Ihia 
kind, which must be allowed to be subosdnate to 
the greiit' atyloy is that'of rSaltator Bosa. He 
gites.tts a ipecuKar eaat o£ liature^ wUch, though 
Vi^odof att^'gzac^i ^elegam^ei andr siiBflicity>' (hough 
it has nothing bf that eleyation and dignilTi which 
b^bngs to [this . grand style, .yet,: haa that sort of 
dignity whieh b^onga to aafage and unciiltiyated 
naliur&: buf wfaiKta»niosl'toberadiaired inhlm>is, 
the<perfeal coxrespondenee . whiah he obaeryed 
between the aubjecto whichr haf-chose^ ifii*d his 
manner of treating ihem» ETOty thfug :ta^ of a 
pie^e : hia roaks, trees, sky^' ^m- to his hand- 
ling, hare the stoie rude and wild duiraoter which 
airiaiates hia figures. 

With. him we may ccaitKat^ thb chaiaialar of 
Gfldo MaratH^ who^ in my ofMnion^ had'U^ great 
vlgomr of mind or strength of loriginal genias. He- 
rately r amaea the hnagtnation by , exhihilirig the 
h^extieaccaUendesi nor does he : <Hiptivata as by 
that! ofcigkiidity wUeh atfeenda the painter who 
thinkarfiur ,himaelf. He knew and practiaed all 
tha' rulei of lirt,. and.ii<»n a comfioskian.of Raf- 
faidla^ Cacaeci^ and ^Cbiiidov made i% ar ^tyle, of 
whidi the onlyiftidi wasi. thktt' it: had no uiaiifest 
daiaeta and no istiikifig beaMies; alad j tl»l the 
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principles of Us coynposMipii are never blended 
togetiher, so as to form one wform body, oii|pnal 
in its |und| or exceUent in iuiy Yieil:. . 
; I wUl mentioa:!tW9 otter peintors^ who^ though 
entirely dissimlei^» yei by Ibeing caieb jcoitsistent 
with hUngetf, laid poMlesiriftg: a 'maitatiier. entirely his 
own, have both gained repatatiofi,( though for very 
opposite acoooipJidiiiientSk,: Tlie painters I ipean, 
are Rubens and P,^ussi|iw' BnbensX mention in 
thif plfkc^« as I4iittk hii9. Ik nmarkable instance 
of the same miid; being seen in all the .tnrious 
parts of thfr art* The . wfaMe isvsa atiivch of a piece, 
tlMit oner can soarce-be- brought to l>€JieTe fcnt that, 
if aqy on^ of . the qualities he.poeseased had been 
jnpre opflreet aud perfect^ his .works /would not 
ha>ve been se couifdet^ as they now appear. If 
we should allow bim a gseiiter purity and docrect- 
uess of drutwitfg^ his want of sin^didty m. com- 
poeiticwi CQlouringy and topery, we«ld appear 
nprei^osa. 

In his jOprnpositioRi hie art is too appe^rent. His 
^pures haT&ezp^ssion* and act #ith energy, but 
wtthciut aimplicity or dignity. His jcoloaring, in 
which be is eminently skilled^ is notwiihsfanding 
too much tt what we call tinted. Thirou jfhbut the 
whole oif his works, thertf is a {woportionable want 
of that nicety of distinction and elegance of mind« 
which is required in the higher walks of painting : 
and to this want it may be in some degcee asinribed 
that those qudities which make the excelleucy of 
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this subordinate style, appear in him with their 
greatest lustre. Indeed the facility with which he 
invented, the richness of his composition, the laxu- 
riant harmony and brilliancy of his colouring, sd' 
dazzle the eye, that whilst his works continue before 
us, we cannot help thinking that all his deficiencies 
are fully supplied.* 

Opposed to this fiorid, careless, loose, and inac- ' 
curate style, that of the simple, careful, pure, and 
correct style of Poussin, seems to be a complete 
contrast. Yet however opposite their characters, 
in one thing they agreed ; both of them always 
preseMng a perfect correspondence between all 
the parts of their respective manners : insomuch 
that it may be doubted whetber any alteration of 
what is considered as defective in either, wduld 
not destroy the effect of the whole. 

Poussin lived and conversed with the ancient 
statues so long, that he may be said to have been 
better acquainted with them than with the people 
who were aboiit him. I have thought that he car- 
ried his Teneration for them so far as to wish to 
give his works the air of Ancient Paintings. It 
is certain he copied some of the Antique Paintings, 
particularly The Marriage in the Aldobrandini 
Palace at Rome, which I beliere to be the best 



* A more detailed character of Rubens may be found in 
the ** Jonmey to Flanders and Holland," near the concln- 
sion. M. 
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relique of those remote ages that has yet been 
fomid. 

No works of any modem have so much of the 
air of Antique Painting as those of Poussin. His 
best performances have a remarkable dryness of 
manner, which though by no means to be recom- 
mended for imitation, yet seems perfectly corres- 
pondent to that ancient simplicity which distin- 
guishes his style. like Polidoro he studied the 
ancients so much that he acquired a habit of 
thinking in their way, and seemed to know perfectly 
the actions and gestures they would use on every 
occasion. 

Poussin in the latter part of his life changed from 
his dry manner to one much softer and richer, where 
there is a greater union between the figures and 
ground ; as in The Seven Sacraments in the Duke 
of Orleans' collection ; but neither these, nor any 
of his other pictures in this manner, are at all com- 
parable to many in this dry manner which we have 
in England. 

The favourite subjects of Poussin were Ancient 
Fables ; and no painter was ever better qualified 
to paint such subjects^ not only from his being 
eminently skilled in the knowledge of the cere- 
monies, customs, and habits of the ancients, but- 
firom his being so well acquainted with the different 
characters which those who invented them gave to; 
their allegorical figures. Though Rubens has 
shown great fancy in his Satyrs, ^ilenuses, and 
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Faunsy yet they are not that distinct separate class 
of bein^y which is carefully exhibited by the an- 
oints, tod by PouBsin*. Certainly when such 
subjects of aiiti4uity are.:represenled, nothing in 
the picture : oiigfht^ to remind rak of modem .times. 
The mind is thrown bach mfo antiquity, and nothing 
ought to be i n taroyl a eed^thii may tend to awaken it 
fip<Mn. the illiisioi|# 

Pbussin'seeined to think tliiit the siyie and the 
languatge in- which such stotieitf are told> is iiot the 
worse for preseMn'g some rdkh of the 'old way of 
painting, which seemed to gire a general litufor- 
mity to the whole, so that the mind was thrown 
•back into antiquity hot only by the subject, but die 
execution. 

If Poussin in iimtation of the aneieifts Repre- 
sent^ Apollo ddying Jus chariotout ol lite W9L by 
way of representing Uie Sub rifting, if lie personifies 
Lakes iand Risers; it is nowise' oifllbnsitefai^ him; 
but seems perfectly of a pieee with the general air 
cC the picture. On the contrary, if thd figures 
which people his pictures bad a modern^ sir or 
ctonnitenance, if they appeared like osar cottnfrymen, 
if die draperies were like doth ^r iHlk 'Of our 
mawufaotarej if die laa4soape had lihe^eppeMince 
of B, modfem view,' how riiiibiilouS' woidd Apollo 
appear instead of the 8utf{ «n old Man; or a Njrinph 
vrith an urn, to represent a 'River or a Lad£e? 

I. cannot avoid mentioning here a cir ciimttatfce 
iii portrait painting, iffhioh may help to .iB<mfirm 



wbat.lw]» beea aud^ . TVIion t fKirttait isi (ttinUd 
in tke hbtoriioal^^ley as it. ib ineither an exattt 
miiiute! rcfireseDtfBtioA <of , 'a» ' indif idoal^ nor com- 
pletely: id^» everj cifeumBti^iice: bufftt'to oon*«i- 
pOBd ^ Ubb imture. . . The 'siupliQity 'of the aiitiqi|e 
air and attiftudey .haweirer >ani<^<o beafiuiiredy is 
ridiculous when joined to a figure in a Aiedem 
dresB. It lis net tormyprnporsbtDeDt^into the 
questbn atpresenty ^fbedM^rvtliiQiaixed style ought 
to he adopted off not; yetif itts^ishosen^ itisneces- 
BHTf it should be complete and idbof ' a. piebe : tl(e 
diffeNDceof stuffii; for tastand^ 'wl|rch make the 
clothiag; should be distingviiilied iq^the slimb.de- 
gree as the head deviates from.a- g«aeiai>idea. 
'Without tfaia uiiioii, whldi I haTO jo often recom- 
mended, arworkcan have no majTked and determined 
character^ iWhich; is IbepeouUcir and /constant evi- 
dence "06 geniusv' <But when liis » accomplish^ lio 
a high'degvee, it becdmes* in some^ spxt'li'nTal lo 
that 'styleiwhioh^e bare fixed tisfiid bigfaedtJ ' 

ThttS'Iin^e gmn aeketqh:of the ch^raeters of 
Bnbeihs and SiqAvatorRosa^ as fteyiappear tone 
to faavi^ the greattest nrnfono^ity of mind* th^oiighbut 
tllei^ whole wprk/ 'But^we may add to these, all 
those artista'whio' are at <the Uead of a dass, and 
have had$« sdiocl of imitators from Michael 'An- 
gelo down to Watteau. Upon the whole it appears 
Aat/iSetling nside the omitmental style, there are 
two different modes/'eithev of whicb« stadenl may 
adopt with<^ut ' degrading die dignity of his ait. 
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The object of the first is, to combine the higher 
. excellencies and embellish them to the greatest 
advantage : of the other, to cany one of these ex- 
cellencies to the highest :degree. But those who 
possess neither, must be classed with them, who, 
as Shakspeare says, are ** Men of no mark or HkeU- 
hood:' 

. I inculcate as frequently as I can your forming 
yourselves upon great principles and great models. 

• Your time will be much misspent in every other 

• pursuit. Small excellencies should be viewed, not 
studied ; they ought to be viewed, because nothing 
ought to escape a painter's observation ; but for 

.no other reason. 

There is another caution which I wish to give 
you. Be as select in those whom you endeavour 
to please, as in those whom you endeavour to 
imitate. Without the love of fame you can never 
do any thing excellent ; but by an . excessive and 
undistinguishing thirst after it, you will come to 
have vulgar views ; you will degrade your style ; 
and your taste will be entirely corrupted. It is cer- 
tain that the lowest style will be the most popular, 
as it falls within the compass of ignorance itself; 
and, the vulgar will always be pleased with what 
is natural, in the confined and misunderstood sense 
of the word. 

: One would wish that such depravation of taste 
should be counteracted with that manly pride which 
actuated Euripides when he said to the Athenians 



n 
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who criticised his works, '' I do not compose my 
** works in order to be corrected by you, but to 
" instruct you." It is true, to have a right to speak 
thus, a man must be an Euripides. However, thu? 
much may be allowed, that when an artist is sure 
that he is upon firm ground, supported by the 
authority and practice of his predecessors of the 
greatest reputation, he may then assume the bold- 
ness and intrepidity of genius ; at any rate he must 
not be tempted out of the right path by any allure- 
ment of popularity, which always accompanies the 
lower styles of painting. 

I mention this, because our exhibitions, while 
they produce such admirable effects by nourishing 
emulation, and calling out genius, have also a 
mischievous tendency, by seducing the painter to 
an ambition of pleasing indiscriminately, the mixed 
multitude of people who resort to them. 
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tion acquired by being conversant with the inven- 
tions of others, — The true method af imitating, — 
Borrowing f how far tUlowabk. — Something to be 
gathered from every school. 



Gentlemen, 

WHEN I have taken the liberty of addressing 
you on the course and order of your studies, I 
neref proposed to enter into a minute detail of the 
art. This I have always left to the several pro- 
fessors, who pursue the end of our institution with 
the highest honour to themselves, and with the 
greatest advantage to the students* 

My purpose in the Discourses I have held in the 
Academy, has been to lay down certain general 
positions, which seem to me proper for the formation 
of a sound taste : principles necessary to guard the 
pupils against those errors, into which the sanguine 
temper, common to their time of life, has a tendency 
to lead them ; and which have rendered abortive 
the hopes of so many successions of promising 

;--5 
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young men in all parts of Europe. I wished also 
to intercept and suppress those prejudices which 
particularly prevail when the mechdriism of paint- 
ing is come to its perfection ; and which, when they 
do prevail, are certain utterly to destroy the higher 
and more valuable parts of this literate and liberal 
professioil. 

These two have been my principal purposes ; 
they are Still as tnilch my concern as ever ; and if 
I repeat my own notions on the subject, you who 
know how fast mistake and prejudice, when neg- 
lected, gain ground upon truth and reason, will 
easily excuse me. I only attempt to set the same 
thing in the greatest variety of lights. 

The subject of this Discourse will be Imitation, 
as fiur as tt p&inteir is concerned in it. By iiktitlititon, 
I do not mean iniitation in its largest senses but 
simply the following of other maiters, and the 
advantage to be drawn from the study 6t their 
Works. 

Those who have undertaken to write on our art, 
and have represented it as a kind of nupmaioi^ as 
a ^i/^ bestowed upon peculiar ftivourites at ibeir 
birth, s^em to insure a much more favourable dis- 
position from their readers, and hare a mudi more 
captivatiilg and liberal air, than he who attempts 
to examine, coldly, iVhether there are any means 
by which this art may be acquired ; how the mind 
may be strengthened And expanded, and what 
gtiides will show the way to eminence. 
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It U very aatMrd for tbp^e .w]bio arp imacqu;^iii|ted 
qrjih |;^e eaiup of any thing .Qxtraprdmary^ tf> be 
«frf»pUhed at tl^ ^ect, aiid ^o con^ifilber ijt ^s a jifiii4 
qf magic* They, wbQ ha.Y^ j^&c ob^eryed jthe 
gradfttion by vbidi put i^ acqiiire^, w^o see Poly 
what ia tbe full nesirfi of loog ]|ib,oixr and aj^plica- 
tion of an infinite number and inl^i^ yaiiety of 
<adtii, ajre a|^ to copdjadgy from tbe^r enjtif e ^lajl^if ity 
^ d^ th^ fi^me ^ ofice, tb^ij; jit is i^^t pnly ^pacces- 
aiUe to themselvei^ but can b^ doi^e by tfiQ.^e onLy 
who h%Ye sosae ^ft loi t^^ aat^re of inspiratioa 
bestowed uppn thep. 

Tl^ tr#.yeller<8 lato the jSa^Jt t^l us, |that wh.ei^ 
ibe igv^r^^ in h aj l ^ j i t^ iffj tB of tiu^e oowilYies are 
Mi]£e4 ic^Q^eroiffg tbe ruins of st^utiely edifices yet 
i«pi/iijj9Wg amongst 1ifJ^m> tbe melancholy moau- 
ipi^entp of their fg^mergraadeur and long-lpst svcience^ 
jthey always ^^awer, thitt diey ^irere built by magi- 
cws. The MBtaiight Jntnd fifuls ft vast giilph 
^e||v;e#n jbts ow;n powers^ and 4^08^ woirks of com- 
jdicaled b^, wlMch it is utterjly upaibl^ tp fj^om; 
imd it aappoaes th«jt fsuch ^ yoi4 em be pftssed 
only by sjpfieniatipral ppiircffs. 

And, as for artists themselves, it is by no py^ao^ 
jtheir interept to wddec^ve .such j^hdges* however 
^^emaiofw Jthey m»f be of ii^ %'j^ natural means 
iby frtiicihitbw ei^tQeuNrdinai^ p^w^ers wc^re fM^uii;ed ; 
4bovgh our 9fA, being intiinaicalLy imitatjiye, reject^ 
4hia idea of iaqpirationi mone pechap^ Aan imy 
.otber. 
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It is to avoid this plain confession of truth, as 
it should seem, that this imitation of masters^ indeed 
almost all imitation, which implies a more regular 
and progressive method of attaining the ends of 
painting, has ever been particularly inveighed 
agailist with great keenness, both by ancient and 
modem writers. 

To derive ail from native power, to owe nothing 
to another, is the praise which men, who do not 
much think on what they are saying, bestow some- 
times upon others, and sometimes on themselves ; 
and their imaginary dignity is naturally heightened 
by a supercilious censure of the low, the barren, 
the grovelling, the servile imitator. > It would be no 
wonder if a student, frightened by these terrific and 
disgraceful epithets, with which the poor imitators 
are so often loaded, should let fall his pencil in 
mere despair ; (conscious as he must be, how much 
he has been indebted to the labours of others, how 
little, how very little of his art was born with him;) 
and consider it as hopeless, to set about acquiring 
by the imitation of any human master, what he is 
taught to suppose is matter of inspiration from 
Heaven. 

Some allowance must be made for what is said 
in the gaiety of rhetoric. We cannot suppose that 
any one can really mean to exclude all imitation of 
others. A position so wild would scarce deserve 
a serious answer ; for it is apparent, if we were 
forbid to make use of the advantages whieh our 
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predecessors afford us, the art would be always to 
begin, and consequently remain always in its 
infant state ; and it is a common observation, that 
no art was ever invented and carried to perfection 
at the same time. 

But to bring us entirely to reason and sobriety, 
let it be observed, that a painter must not only be 
of necessity an imitator of the works of nature, 
which alone is sufficient to dispel this phantom of 
inspiration, but he must be as necessarily an imitator 
of the works of other painters : this appears more 
humiliating, but is equally true ; and^ho man can 
be an artist, whatever he may suppose, upon any 
other terms. ' 

However, those who appear more moderate and 
reasonable, allow, that our study is to begin by 
imitation ; but maintain that we should no longer 
use the thoughts of our predecessors, when we are 
become able to think for ourselves. They hold 
that imitation is as hurtful to the more advanced 
student, as it was advantageous to the beginner. ' 

For my own part, I confess, 1 am not only very 
much disposed to maintain the absolute necessity 
of imitation in the first stages of the art ; but am 
of opinion, that the study of other masters, which 
I here call imitation, may be extended throughout 
our whole lives, without any danger of the incon- 
veniencies with which it is charged, of enfeebling the 
niind, or preventing us from giving that original air 
which every work undoubtedly ought always to have. 
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I am, on the contraiy, perouaded that by imila* 
tion (mly, variety, imd eten ori^ality of iiiTealion* 
is produced. I will go further-*-eTen geokmn^ alleast 
what generidly is so called^ is the chiki of imitation. 
But as this appears to be contrary to the g^Mtal 
opinion, I must explain my positioii before I en- 
force it. 

Genius is supposed to be a power of producing 
excellencies, which are out of the reach of the 
rules of art ; a power whidi no precepts can teaeh, 
and whidi no industry can acquire. 

This opinion of the impossibility of mcqwing 
those beauties, which stamp the work with the 
character of genius, supposes that it is something 
more fixed, than in reality itis ; and that we always 
do, and ever did agree in opinion, with respect to 
what should be considered as the ^bajraotmstic of 
genius. But the truth is, that the decree of excel- 
lence which proclaims ffemm. Is diffeiieDt, in dif- 
ferent times and different places; imd ii4ial; shows 
it to be so> is, ^t mankind, have often changed 
their (pinion upon this matter. 

When the arts were in their infancyi the power 
of merely drawing the likeness of any oi>ject, was 
considered as one e€ its greatest efforts. Itm com* 
mon people, ignorantof the principles <rfart, talk tbe 
same language even to this day. But when tt was 
found that every man could be taught to do this, and 
a great deal mofo, merely by ibe observance of eer* 
tain precepts 1 the name of genius tiben abtfted its 
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i4i{ilicatioD9 «iid V90 pww only to him who iMlded 
the peculiar charactor of di« object be refN'esenlied ; 
to bim who had iaTention, ejipreesion^ grape, or 
dignity ; in short, tfioae qualities, or e%mVimQm$ 
die power of produciog which oould apt 0km be 
tanglit by any kaown and fNromiilgated rules* 

We are rery sure that the beauty of form, the 
expression of the passions, the art of ccHnpofutieo, 
even the power of gimg a general air of grandeur 
to a work, is at preseat very much under the 4o<- 
minioa of rules. These exoellenciM were, hereto^ 
for«» eoaaideined mevely as the effeets of genius; 
and justly, if genius is not takes for inspiration, but 
as the effect of close observation and experienee^ 

He who £rst madd any of diese ohserraitaoM, 
and digested tbem, so as to fom an ittrafiaMs 
priae^le for hiaaself to work by,, had ftat BMiiS, 
but probably no on« wont very Six at once ; and 
gesMally, the first who gaye die bint, did Aot know 
bow to pursue it steadily and nethodieaily ; at 
lea«fc aot in tihe begjaning. He bimaelf wori&ed o« 
it, and improved it; others worited more;, and imr 
pmved furdier; until the secret was discovered, 
and the practice made a« general, as refined {Hrtt&- 
tice jsan be made. How many more prtaci(des 
may be fixed and ascertained, wo oannot tell ; huA 
as criticism is likely to go band in band with dw 
art which is its subject, we may ventune 4o say, 
that as that art shall advance, its powers will be 
still more and more fixed by rules. 
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But by whatever strides criticism may gain 
ground, we need be under no apprehension i that 
invention will ever be annihilated, or subdued ; or 
intellectual energy be brought entirely within the 
restraint of written law. Genius will still have 
room -enough to expatiate, and keep always at the 
same distance from narrow comprehension and 
mechanical performance. 

' What we now call genius, begins, not where 
rules, Itbstractedly taken, end ; but where known 
vulgar and'trite rules have no longer any place. It 
must of necessity be, that even works of genius, 
like every other effect, as they must have their 
cause, must likewise have their rules; it cannot 
be by chance, that excellencies are produced with 
kuj constancy or any certainty, for this is not the 
nature of chance ; but the rules by which men of 
extraordinary parts, and such as are called men 
of genius, work, are either such as they discover 
by their own peculiar observations, or of such a 
nice texture as not easily to admit lieing expreissed 
in words ; especially as artists are not very fre- 
quently skilful in that mode of : communicating 
ideas. Unsubstantial, however, as these rules 
may seem,^ and difficult as. it. may be to convey 
them in writing, they are still seen and felt in the 
mind of the artist ; and he works from them with 
as much certainty, as if they were embodied, as 
I may say, upon paper. It is true, these refined 
principles cannot be always made palpable like the 
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more gross rules of art ; yet it does not follow, 
bufl^t the mind may be put in such a train, that 
it shall perceive, by a kind of scientific sense, that 
propriety, which words, particularly words of un- 
practiced writers, such as we are, can but very 
feebly suggest. 

Invention is one of the great marks of genius ; 
but if 'we consult experience, we shall find, that it 
is by being conversant with the inventions of 
others, that we learn to invent ; as by reading 
the thoughts of pthers we learn to think. 

Whoever has so far formed his taste, as to be 
able to relish and feel the beauties of the great 
masters, has gone a great way in his study; for, 
merely from a consciousness of this relish of the 
right, the mind swells with an inward pride, and 
is almost as powerfuUy affected, as if it had itself 
produced what it admires. Our hearts, frequently 
warmed in this manner by the contact of those 
whom we wish to resemble, will undoubtedly 
catch something of their way of thinking ; and we 
shall receive in our own bosoms some radiation at 
least of their fire and splendour. That disposition, 
which is so strong in children, still continues wkh 
us, of catching involuntarily the general air and 
manner of those with whom we are most convert 
sant; with this difference, only, that a young 
mind is naturally pliable and imitative ; but in a 
more advanced state it grovifs rigid, and must be 
warmed and softened, before it will receive a deep 
impression. 
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From tfaaae coiisiderfitioD9» wbifiii a little pf 
your owu lefleetioii vill carry » greal way 6lrtl|^r» 
it appears^ of vhat gfeat oonseqiieoiB^ it ip, tbal 
our miiidB should h» habituated t^ the cooteuqilja- 
tioB of exeeU^use ; and tbat« far fro«i being pon*- 
tented to make such habits the disdipliue of om 
youth only, we should^ to the laAt mooient of pur 
liyes, coutiaue a settled iateropuroe with all ittie 
true ezampkis of graudeun Their iuveutioue ajne 
not only the food of our iiifaiipy» but the substance 
which supplies the fiiHest maturity of our yigor. 

The mind is but a barren soil which is soon ex- 
haustedy and will produce ap crop, or oalyone^ 
unless it be eontinuatty fiertiUised and enriched vilii 
^eign matter. 

When we haFe had eontinually before 113 the 
gfeait works of art to impregnate our nnads wiA 
tdndced ideas, we are then, and uot till tiben, fi$ 
to produce something of Ifae same species. We 
bdu>ld all ftbout us wkh Ihe eyes of those pene- 
teating obsenrers whose works we contemphute; 
and our minds, aeenstomed to think Ae thoug^bdts 
of 4he noblest and bri^^ieat hiteUeotSt <ure prepared 
lor die discoirery and selection of all that is great 
and noble in nature. The greato^ natural genius 
caiinot subsist otn its .own stock : he who resolyes 
vever to raasaok any mind iMit his own, will be 
jsoon redueed, from mese bat^renness, to the poorest 
.of aU imitationa ; he will he obliged to imitato 
4ttmseif, Mid to i»peat mb»>% he has before ofUn 
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repeated. When i^e know the iubject designed 
by such men^ it will nerer be difioult tx> gnese 
what kind of work is to be produced* 

It is rain for painters or poets to endeayour to 
inrent without materials on trhich the ibind may 
woiky and from trhieh inyention must originate. 
Nothing can come of nothing. 

Homer is supposed to be possessed of all die 
learning of his time; and we are certain that 
Michael Angelo^ and RaffaeUoy were equally 
possessed of all the knowledge in the art which 
had been discorercd in the woriis of their pre- 
decessors. 

A mind enriched by an assemUage of all the 
treasures of ancient and modem art, will be more 
derated and fhutM in resources, in proportioli to 
die number of ideas which have been oarefully 
coUected and thoroughly digested. There can be 
no doubt but that he who has the most materials 
has the greatest means of hiTetatlon ; and if he has 
not the power of using them, it must proceed torn 
a feebleness of inteliect, cn^from the confused 
manner in which those collections have been laid 
up in his mind. 

The addition of other men's judgment is so far 
from weakening our own, as is the opinion of 
many, that it will fashion and consolidate those 
ideas of excellrace which lay in embryo, feeble, 
ill-shaped, and confused, but whidi are finished 
and put in order by the authority and practice of 
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those whose works may be said to have been con« 
secrated by having stood the test of ages. 

The mindy or genius, has been compared to a 
spark of fire, which is smothered by a heieip of 
fiiely and- prevented from blazing into a flame. 
This simile, which is made use of by the younger 
Pliny, may be easily mistaken for argument or 
proof. But there is no danger of the mind's being 
ovier-burthened with knowledge, or the genius 
extinguished by any addition of images ; on the 
contrary, these acquisitions may as well, perhaps 
better, be compared, if comparisons signified any 
thing in reasoning, to the supply of living embers, 
which will contribute to strengthen the spark, that 
without the association of more fuel would have 
died away. The truth is, he whose feebleness is 
such, asto make other men's thoughts ka incum- 
brance to him, can have no very great strength of 
mind or genius of his own to be destroyed ; so that 
not much harm will be done at worst. 

We may oppose to Pliny the greater authority 
of Cicero, who is continually enforcing the neces- 
sity of this method of study. In his dialogue on 
oratory, he makes Crassus say, that one of the first 
and most important precepts is, to choose a proper 
model for our imitation* Hoc ni primum in pr<ie- 
cepHs meis, ui denumsiremiiu quern tmUemur, 

When I speak of the habitual imitation and con- 
tinued study of masters, it is not to be understood, 
that I advise any endeavour to copy the exact 
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peculiar colour and complexion of another man's 
mind ; the success of such an attempt must always 
be like his, who imitates exactly, the air, manner, 
and gestures, of him whom he admires. His 
model may bo' excellent, but the . copy will be 
ridiculous : ' this - ridicule does not arise from his 
haying imitated, but from his not haying chosen 
the right mode of imitation. 
• It is a necessary and warjrantable pr^de to dis- 
dain. tQ walk seryilely behind any indiyidus^l, how- 
eyer eleyated his • rank. - The true and liberal 
ground of imitation is an open field ; where^ though 
he.whoi precedes has had the adyantage of starting 
before you^ you may always propose to oyertaka 
him: it is enough howeyer to pursue his course; 
you need not tread in his footsteps ; and you cer- 
tainly haye a right to outstrip him if you can. 

Nor, whilst I recommend studying the art from 
artists, can I be supposed to mean, that nature is 
to be neglected : I take this study in aid, and not 
in exclusion, of the other. Nature is, and must be 
the fountain which alone is inexhaustible; and 
from which all excellencies must originally flow. 

The great use of studying our predecessors is, 
to open the mind, to shorten our labour, and to giye 
us the result of the selection made by those great 
minds of what is grand or beautiful in nature ; her 
rich stores are all spread out before us; but it is 
an art, and no easy art, to know how or what to 
choose, and how to attain and secure the object of 
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ottr Glkoiee« Tkus the Ugheit beaiKy of form n«it be 
taken from nature i but it is an art of long deduc- 
tion and great experience, to know how to find it. 
We mHUt not content omsfAreB witii merely ad- 
miring and rdlishing ; we must enter into the prai^ 
ciples on which the work Is wrought : these do not 
swim On l^e superficies^ and consequentfy are not 
open to superficial obseirers. 

Art in its perfection is not ostentatiovs : it lies 
hid^ and works its effedi itself unseen. It b the 
proper study and linbour of an artist to mncoyer 
and find out the latent cause of conspicuous bean- 
ties> and from thence form princq^ of his own 
conduct : such an examination is a continual exer- 
tion of the mind ; as great, perhaps, as Itiat of the 
artist whose works he is thus studying. 

The Sagacious imitator does not content hims^ 
with merely remarking what distingnishes the 
different manner or genius of eadi master; he 
enters into the contrivance in the compositien how 
the masses of lights are disposed, the means by 
which the effect is produced, how artfully some 
parts are lost in the ground, others boldly relieved, 
and how all these are mutually altered and inter- 
changed according to the reason and scheme of 
the work. He admires not the harmony of colour* 
ing alone, but examines by what artifice one colour 
is a foil to its neighbour. He looks close into the 
tints, examines of what colours they are composed, 
till he has formed clear and distinct ideas, and has 
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kttTMd tosee in what hanonony andl ^ood colooimg 
eoMiste. What is leuned in this auuiiier fcom the 
wcirka <^ othera beGome» reaHy onr owa, viakadeep, 
aad ia nerer forgotten; mdj, it i» l^ aetzing: on 
tUa chie that we procaed forward^ and get further 
aad fiiitber in ankiging the priuciplea and ifapfoiy- 
iag tike practiea of oar art. 

There can* be no doub^ bnt the art ia batter 
learned from the works themselyesy than from the 
fseeefta which, are formed upon^liMsa works ; but 
tf it ia difliault ti» chooae proper modola for inuta- 
tiaa» it ra^awea no laaa cirQumapeetk)!! to sepasata 
and distiagajah whai in thoaa modela we oii^^ to 
ittitaAe. 

1 camnHr asroid mantianing heDe« thouf^ it is not 
my itttantibn at present to enbai into, the art aad 
method of study, an error which studcnta ars too 
apt to ML into^ He that is fesming himaelf, must 
laok viik great caatioa aad wasiimBa on those 
pecaUarities» or prominent pafts* whicb at firai 
fcffca tbamaelf ea upon view ; and asa the marka* 
(Qs what ia eomsMnly called tha maaaer, by whidi 
thai iadiatdnal artist is distinginuihad^ 

Peculiar marioH Ih^toba^ geaatrily, if not 
always, defeats ; however dilienkit may be wholly 
to escape them. 

Fecidiarities in the works of art, are like tfiose 
u^ the human figure: it is by them that we are 
cognizable,, aad distinguished one from another, 
but they are always so many blemishes, which, 

VOL* J. K 
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however, both in real Ufe and in painting, cease 
to appear deformities, to those who have them 
continually before their eyes. In the works of art, 
even the most enlightened mind, when warmed by 
beauties of the highest kind, will by degrees find 
a repugnance within him to acknowledge any de- 
fects ; nay, his enthusiasm will carry him so far^ 
as to transform them into beauties, and objects of 
imitation. . ^ 

It. must be acknowledged, Uiat a peculiarity of 
style, either from its noTelty, or by seeming to 
proceed from a peculiar turn of mind, often escapes 
blame ; on the contrary, it is sometimes striking 
and pleasing : but this it is a Tain labour to endea* 
your to imitate; because noyelty and peculiarity 
being its only merit, when it ceases to be new, it 
ceases to have value. ... 

A manner therefore being a defect, and every 
painter, however excellent, having a manner, it 
seems to follow, that all kinds of faults, as weU as 
beauties, may. be learned under the sanction of 
the greatest authorities. Even the great name of 
Michael Angelo may be used, to keep in counte* 
nance a deficiency or rather neglect of colourings 
and every other ornamental part of the art If the 
young student is dry and hard, Poussin is the saknei 
If his work has a careless and unfinished air, he 
has most of the Venetian school to support him. 
If he makes no selection of objects, but takes 
individual nature just as he finds it, he is like 
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Rembrandt. If he is incorrect in the proportions 
of his figures^ Correggio was likewise incorrect* 
If his colours are not blended and united^ Rubens 
was equally crude. In short, there is no defect 
that may not be excused, if it is a sufficient excuse 
that it can be imputed to considerable artists; but 
it must be remembered, that it was not by these 
defects they acquired their reputation ; they have 
a right to our par^pn, but not to our admiration. 

Howeyer, to imitate peculiarities or mistake 
defects for beauties, that man will be most liable, 
who confines his imitation to one favourite master; 
and ev^n though he chooses the best, and is capa- 
ble of distinguishing the real excellencies of his 
model, it is not by such narrow practice, that a 
g^enius or mastery in the art is acquired. A man 
is as little likely to form a true idea of the perfec- 
tion of the art, by studying a single artist, as he 
would be to produce a perfectly beautiful figure, by 
an exact imitation of any individual living model. 
And as the painter, by bringing together in one 
piece, those beauties which are dispersed among 
a great variety of individuals, produces a figure 
more beautiful than can be found in nature; so, 
that artist, who can unite in himself the excellen- 
cies of the various great painters, will approach 
nearer to perfection than any one of his masters; 
He who confines himself to the imitation of an 
individual, as he never proposes to surpass, so he 
is not likely to equal the object of his imitation. 
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He profeaaes only to MIqw s (md ke tbat follow 
IA«»| necesMurily he beUiid/ 

We sboiild iiMlale the oooduei of Um gieal 
artiste k Ike coiirae of their studies, as woU na 
the works wUcb Uiey produced, whea tbey were 
peffeotly formed. RaffiBteUe bewail by imitatwig 
impUcitly the iiisii«er of Fie^o Fef<igiiio» wider 
whom lie studied ; henoe his first wovks ene aoaceek 
to he distinguished firom his Biasler'a ; hut soon 
forsiMKg higher and sipre extenaive yiews* he 
iaUtated the grand outlwe of MiehfieL Aftgelo; he- 
teamsd the maaaev of using eoleuis frcon ^ 
works of I^sonaido da Ymus and Fraire Ba«liH 
lomeo ; to aU this he added the oonteiiiilation of 
ail the renains of antiqu)^ that were within his 
teach s and emptoyed cAera to draiw for him whsl 
was in G rt ece a n d distait i^acei^ And it in froaa 
his haviftg taken ao v^ny mdeby thai; he berawo 
himself a model for aU succeeding paialevs ; always 
imitating and always oiiginnl. 

If your andntiony dtefefore, he to e^al RaifanUe> 
you mnaldiOas. RafiaeUe did, take many modela, 
and not e¥en hkn, for your guide •hw, to the 
exGlusion of others.'^ And yei the numher ia m^ 
finite ^ thoae who seeai, if one may judge by thek 
iftyle» to have aeeai no other works hut those ^ 
their master, or of some favourite^ whose ^nanner 
is their first wish^ and their hat 



* Sed Boa qvt maxkne ia^tanda», etiam sekis imitaa- 
das uL QointUian. 
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I will mention a few tlmt occur to t&e of this 
narrow, confiftod^ ilU6eral, unsCiMtifio, and ser- 
Tile kind of imitators. Oiiido was thus meanlj 
copied by Elieabetta, Sttranl^ tend Simone Can^' 
tarini; Poussin, by Verdier, and Cheron; Par- 
meggiano, by Jeronimo Ma:tenoli» Pltolo Yero*' 
fiese, and lacomo BaMan, had for their imitators 
their brothers and sons. Pietro da Goriona wail 
followed by Ciro Ferri, and Romanelli ; Rubens, 
by Jacques Jordaens, aad Diepenbeke; Gder- 
cino, by his own family^ the Gennarl. Carlo 
MaratU was imitated by Giuseppe Chiarii and 
Pietro de Pietri; and Rembrandt^ by Bramer, 
Eeckhout, and Flink* All these, to whom may 
be added a much longer list of painters, whose 
works among the ignorant, piss for those of their 
masters, are justly to be censured for barrenness 
and serrility. 

To oppose to this list a few that have adopted 
a more liberal style of imitation ;—Pellegrino 
Tibaldi Rosso, and Primaticcio, did not coldly 
imitate, but caught something of the fire that 
animates the works of Michael Angelo. The 
Caraccis formed their style from Pellegrino 
Tibaldi, Correggio, and the Venetian School. 
Domenichino, Guido, Lanfranco, Albano, Guer- 
cino, Oavidone, Schidone, Tiarini, though it is 
sufficiently apparent that Uiey came from the 
school of the Caraccis, have yet the appearance 
of men who extended their views beyond the 
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modd that lay before them, and have shown that 
they had opinions of their .\>wn, and thought for 
themselves, after they had made themselves mas- 
ters of the general principles of their schools. 
, Le Suer's first manner resembles very much 
that'of his master Voiiet : but as he soon excelled 
him, so he differed from him in ever part of the art. 
Carlo Maratti succeeded better than those I hare 
first named, and I think owes his superiority to 
Ahe extension of his ' views ; beside hb master 
Andrea Sacchi, he imitated Raffaelle, Guido,. and 
the Caraccis.o It is true, there is nothiijg very 
captivating : in Carlo Maratti ; but this proceeded 
from a want which cannot be completely supplied ; 
thatis, want of strength of parts. In this certainly, 
men are not equal; and a man can bring home 
wares only in proportion to the capital with which 
he goes to market. Carlo, by diligence, made the 
most of what he had ; but there was undoubtedly 
a heaviness about him, which extended itself, 
uniformly, to his invention, expression, his drawing, 
colouring, and the general effect of his pictures. 
The truth is, he never equalled any of his patterns 
in any one thing, and he added little of his own.. ^ 
But we must not rest contented even in this 
general study of the modems ; we must trace back 
the art to its fountain head ; to that source from 
whence they drew their principal excellencies, the 
monuments of pure antiquity. All the inventions 
and thoughts of the ancients, whether conveyed 
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to us in stataesy bas-reliefs, intaglios, cameos, or 
coins, are to be sought after and carieiully studied ; 
the genius that hovers oyer these venerable relics, 
may be called the father of modem art. 
^' Prom the remains of the works of the ancients 
the modem arts were revived, and it is by their 
imeans that they must be restored a second time. 
However it may mortify our vanity, we must be 
forced to allow them our masters ; and we may 
venture to prophesy, that when they shall cease to 
be studied, arts will no longer flourish, and we shall 
again relapse into barbarism. 

The fire of the artist's own genius operating upon 
these materials which have been thus diligently 
collected, J will enable him to make new combina- 
tions, perhaps, superior to what had ever before 
beetf in the possession of the art: as in the mixture 
of the variety of metals, which are said to have 
been melted and run together at the buming of 
Corinth ; a new, and till then unknown metal was 
produced,, equal in value to any of those that had 
contributed to its composition. And though a 
curious refiner should come with his cracibles, 
analyze and separate, its various component parte, 
yet Corinthian brass would still hold its rank 
amongst the most beautiful and valuable of 
metals. 

TVe have hitherto considered the advantages of 
imitetion as it tends to form the teste, and as a 
practice by which a spark of that genius may be 
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caug^ wUch Himaaaei Ikom noUe voifai.ttal 
ongfat always to be fKwmt to onr ihiiagliiii. 

W% come now to apeak of aosdicr kiad of ntt« 
tation; the honommg a f rticdhr flumght, aa 
adkm, aa at^nde or ^gnre, aad tansf^aBtiag it 
into yoor own woik; tlris wili either come nnder 
die chafjge of plagiaium, or lie waw a aiablet and 
deserve commendation, aecoiding to die addwae 
with wiueli it k pmibnaed. There is some difle- 
fence, likonise, whether it is sfoa dm aacieBts or 
OMMleras diat these depredations are made. It is 
generally allowed, that no man need he ashaamd 
of copying the aaeieots: their worlw are eoaaidared 
as a magaaae of oomnMn property, ahrays open 
to the public, iHwaceeTcry man has a righto tafca 
what materials ha pleases; aad if he has the art 
of umag them, diey are supposed to heeome to ail 
inteBts and purposes his owa proper^. The col* 
lectton of the thoughts of the aacMats which 
RalFaelle made with so much trouble, is a proof of 
his opinion on this sulgect. fSaeh coUecdoos may 
be made with much more ^se, by means of an art 
soaroe known in his time { I mean that of engrav- 
ing; by which, at an easy rate, every man amy 
now avail himself of the inventions of antiquity. 

It must be acknowledged that the works of the 
modems are more the property of their authors. 
He, who borrows an idea from an ancient, or even 
from a modern artist not his contemporary, and so 
ttccemmodates it to his own work, that it makes a 
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put of it, with no sesm or joining nppeftring, «an 
hardly be charged with plagiarism ; poets practice 
this kind of borrowtng, wilhoiit reserve. Bnt an 
artist ^onld not be contented with this only ; he 
should enter into a competiliini Willi his original, 
and endearonr to unpiove what he is appropriating 
tofais own woiis. Sn^ nnitatkm is so far from 
having any tUng in it ci ihe servflity of plagiarism, 
that it is a perpetnalenercise of the nHnd, a continual 
am^ention. Borrowing or stealing with snch art 
and cantum, will have a right to the same lenity as 
was used by llie Lacedemonians; who did not 
punish theft, but the want of aitifice to conceal it* 

In order to encourage you to imitation, fo the 
utaost extent, let me add, (hat every finished artist 
in the inferior branches of the art, w31 contribute 
to funiish the mind and give hints, of which a 
dcflM painter, who is sensible of what he wants, 
and is in no danger of being infected by the con~ 
tract of Ticioos models will know how to arail 
himself. He will pick up from dunghills, what, by 
a nice chemistry, passing through his own mind, shall 
be converted into pure gold; and under the rude* 
nees of Ootfiic essays, he will find original, rational, 
and even sublime inventions. 

The works of Albert Durer, Lucas Van Leyden, 
die numerous inventions of Tobias Stimmer, and 
Jost Ammon, afford a rich mass of genuine mate- 
rials, which wrought up and polished to elegance, 
will add copiousness to what, perhaps, without such 
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aid* could hare aspired only to justoess'and pro- 
priety. 

In the luxuriant style of Paul Veronese, in the 
capricious compositions of Tintoret, he wilL find 
something that will assist his inyention, and give 
points, from which his own imagination shall rise 
and take flight, when the subject which he treats 
will with prc^riety admit of splendid effects. 

In eyery school, whether Venetian, French, or 
.Dutch, he will find either ingenious compositions', 
extraordinary effects, some - peculiar expresuons^ 
or scpte mechanical excellence, well worthy of his 
attention, and, in some measure, of his iinitadon. 
Eyen- ip the lower class of the French painters, 
great beauties are often found, united with great 
defects. Though Coypel wanted a simplicity of 
taste, and mistook a presumptuous and assuming 
air for what is grand and maje9tic ; yet he frequently 
has good sense and judgment in his manner of 
telling his stories, great skill in his compositiotts, 
and is not without a considerable power of ex- 
pressing Uie passions. The modem affectattion of 
grace in his works, as well as in those of Bosch 
and Watteau, may be said to be separated by a 
very thin partition, from the more simple and pur«F 
grace of Correggio and Parmegiano. 

Among the Dutch painters, the correct, firm^ 
and determined pencil, which was employed by 
Bamboccio and Jean Miel, on vulgar and mean 
subjects, might without any change be employed on 
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the highest ; to which indeed it. seems more properly 
to belong. The greatest style, if that style is con- 
fined to small figures, such as Poussin generally 
painted; would receive an additional grace by the 
elegance and precision of pencil so admirable in 
the works of Teniers ; and though the school to 
which he belonged more particularly excelled in 
the mechanism of painting, yet it produced many, 
who have shown great abilities in expressing what 
must be ranked above mechanical excellencies. 
In the works of Frank Hals, the portrait painter 
may observe the composition of a face, the features 
well put together, as the painters express it; firom 
whence proceeds that strong marked character of 
individual nature, which is so remarkable jn his 
portraits, and is not- found in an equal degree in 
any other painter. If he had joined to this most 
difficult part of the art, a patience in finishing what 
he had so correctly planned, he might justly have 
claimed the place which Vandyck, all things con- 
sidered, so justly holds as the first of portrait 
painters* 

Others of the same school have shown great 
power in expressing the character and passions of 
those vulgar people which were the subjects of 
their study and attention. Among those, Jan 
Steen seems to be one of the most diligent and 
accurate observers of what passed in those scehes 
which he frequented, and which were to him an 
academy. I can easily imagine, that if this extra- 
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ordinary mui had had the good fortaao to have 
been born ia Italy, iinitead of Holland; had he lived 
in Eome^ instead of Leyden, and been blessed 
with Mtchad Angelo and Rai^ieile, for ti» nas" 
tersy instead of Broaw«r and Van Ooyen, the 
same sagacity and penetration vHuch distinguished 
80 accurately the different characters and exfires- 
aion in his rnlgar fignres, woiildy when eierled in 
the selection and imitation of what was great and 
elevated in naturOi have been eqnalty succesi^il; 
and he now wonM have ranged with Uie great pil^ 
lars and supportein of our ait. 

Men v^o, although thus bound down by the 
idmost invincible powers of early habits^ faave 
still exerted extraordinary abilities within flMir 
narrow and confined citcle ; and have, from the 
liatttral vigor of their mbd, given a very interesting 
expression and great force and energy to their 
works; though they cannot be recomniended to 
be exactly imitated, may yet invite an artist to 
endeavour to transfer, by a kind of parody, their 
excellencies to his own performances. Whoever 
has acquired the power of making this use of the 
Flemish, Venetian, and French sdiools, is a red 
genius, and has sources of knowledge open to him 
which were wanting to the great artists who lived 
in the great i^e of painting. 

To find excellencies, however dispersed; tojdis- 
cover beauties, however concealed by the multitude 
of defects with which they are surrounded, can be 
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tbe work only of him, who hevuig a mind always 
alive lo his art, has ^sLleadad Im» Tiews Id aU a|*M 
and to all scbook; aad haa mMfm^ from that 
cxmiprf heEsivo maw wUeh ha h%» thus gathered 
to himMlfy a wdl^digested «ai perfaet idtea of hia 
airtf to which ar^ry thing ia- lef enr ad* like a aore- 
r^ifa judge and arbiter of a«tf be ie poss^iaed of 
that pcendiiig poww which separetee and attraet^ 
every excellence {com every school ; selects both 
what is greats and whs* is little ; bdngs home 
knowledge from the Ba^t and from die West; 
making the universe tribntaiy tewerda fu miwh i ng 
bis mmd and enriching Ua w<M|ka with ocigioatty, 
and vanety of iavenliona* 

Thus I have ventured to give my oj^ioion of wha4: 
afpeaxs to nm the true and only method by which 
an artist makes himself master of hia pro&mion ; 
which I hold ought to be one continued coume of 
imitatien» that is not lo ceaee but with his life* 

Those» who either from tbsiK ownt engsgementa 
and hmry of biwinnss, es from Ind^lenae^ oi from 
oMceit and vanity, lmw% neglected looking out of 
tk^emselves, aa frsr an my espemnoe and observer 
tion reaches, have from that timci not only ceased 
to advancci and imfura^ve ittthmr feiformances, but 
have gone badtwasd. They may be compared to 
men who have lived upon Aeic prmcipal» tUl they 
are reduced to beggary, and left without resources. 

I can recommend nothing better tfaerdore, than 
that you endeavour to infuse into your works what 
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you learn from the contemplatioii of the works of 
others. To recoiamend this has the appearance of 
needless and superfluous adrice; but it has fallen 
within my own knowledge^ that artists, though 
they were not wanting in a sincere love for their 
arty though they had great pleasure in seeing good 
pictures, and were well skilled to distinguish what 
was excellent or defectiye in them, yet have gone 
on in their own manner, without any endeavour to 
give a little of those beauties, which they admired 
in others, to their own works. It is difficult to 
conceive how the present Italian painters, who live 
in the midst of the treasures of art, should be con- 
tented with their own style. They proceed in their 
common-place invenHons, and never think it worth 
while to visit the works of those great artists with 
which they are surrounded. * 

I remember, several years ago, to have con- 
versed at Rome with an artist of great fame 
throughout Europe ; he was not without a consider- 
able degfee of abilities, but those abilities were by 
no means equal to his own opinion of them. From* 
the reputation he had acquired, he too fondly con- 
cluded that he stood in the same rank when com- 
pared with his predecessors, as he held with regard 
to his miserable contemporary rivals. In conver- 
sation about some particulars of the work of Raf- 
faelle, he seemed to have, or to affect to have, a' 
very obscure memory of them. He told me that 
he had not set his foot in the Yaticai) for fifteen 
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years togciher ; that he had been in treaty to copy 
a capital picture of Raffaelle, but that the business 
had gone off; howeTer, if the agreement had held, 
his copy would have greatly exceeded the original. 
The merit of this artbt, howeyer great we may 
suppose it, I am sure would hare been hx greater, 
aiid his presumption would have been far less, if 
he had visited the Vatican, as in reason he ought 
to hare done, at least, once eyery month of his life. 

I address myself. Gentlemen, to you who haye 
made some progress in the art, and are to be, for 
the future, under the guidance of your own judg« 
meat and discretion. I consider you as arrired 
to that period, when you haye a right to think for 
yourselves, and to presume that every man is 
fallibie; to study the masters with a susptcion,^ 
that great men are not always exempt from great 
fanlts ;. to criticise, compare, and rank their works 
in your own estimation, as they approach to, or 
recede from that standard of perfection which you 
have formed in your own minds, but which those 
masters themselves, it must be temembered, have 
taught you to make, and which you will cease to 
make with correctness, when you cease to study 
them. It is their excellencies which have taught 
you their defects. 

I would wish you to forget where you are, and 
who it is that speaks to you, I only direct you to 
higher models and better advisers. We can teach 
you here but very little; you are henceforth to be 
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youi own teaeber». I>9 thb j<iatice> bowever, to 
the EngliA AstAemy ; to bear in MBdi> HbttJk in 
this pU«e yon contiftcted »o mbow hdbils> so 
faJkie tde«H nothi&g thtt oouU lead you ta the 
iouliiticMi of any Imaip mastcc, who may he Ae 
ffNrfttMiaUe darMi^ of thet day. Aa you have not 
heeft taai^t to flatter na« do aofc kaia ta flatter 
yo«iraelve8» We hmre eadcavoived to lead yoa 
to the adminliioa of nothiag h«t what is truly ad- 
mmlble. If ye« choose hyeoor puttema^ or if 
you wiakie. yttac own fimaetvwAM your pattens 
for youi jfl<#cr« it is your own fiuilt. 

iW purport of Ihia Discouiae, and, kuleedt^ oi 
9M»el c^ VKy: other Dtaapinses^ is,, to eautiQik you 
Itga«i9ft thait Calae opiiUMr hut too paeraleat anoog 
astiate^ of the imagiiiary poweis of mti^ geMas* 
aAd ita atMBrieaay in graait wiarka. Thia opinioD, 
aeeordiftg to the temper of mind it meets wi«h» 
almcMit ahiray» prodnees» eidher & wa confideaee^ 
or a alttggbh de«pair» hottt oiyiaHy fiital to all 
profeieMy*. 

SHudjjT tibu^wfiom the peaft works, of the gaeaft 
iMAleia^ f«e ewec^ Btnfy aa neaaLy as you can, ki 
the order, in. Ihe mmnwut^ and on the pxiafiij^ea^ ou 
whiek they studied. Staly netore attentively, bat 
always with those masters in your eoaipany ; cob* 
aider then as modeb whidi you are to iaritate, 
and at the same time as rivals with whon you are 
10 cofUead. 
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Gl!NtlEMfiK| 

rr htis been toy umfonn endeaYonr, since I fint 
addressed you from lids place, to impress you 
utrongly with one ruling idea. I wished you to 
be persuaded, that succebs in your aft depends 
almost eotifely on your own industry ; but the 
industry which T principally recommended, is not 
Uie industry of the hands, but of the mind. 

As our art is not a dirine gift, so neither is it a 
mechanical trade. Its foundations are laid in 
solid science: and practice, though •essential to 
perfection, can never attain that to which it aims, 
unless it works under the direction of principle. 

Some writers upon art carry thia point too far, 
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and suppose that such a body of uniTersal and 
profound learning is requisite, that the very enu- 
noieration of its kinds is enough to frighten a 
beginner. VitruTius, after going through the 
many accomplishments of nature, and the many 
acquirements of learning, necessaiy to an archi- 
tect, proceeds with great gravity to assert that he 
ought to be well skilled in the civil law ; that he 
may not be cheated in the title of the ground he 
builds on. But without such exaggeration, we 
may go so far as to assert, that a painter stands 
in need of more knowledge than is to be picked off 
his pallet, or collected by looking on his model, 
whether it be in life or in picture. He can never 
be a great artist, who is grossly illiterate. 

Every man wliose business is description, ought 
to be tolerably conversant with the poets, in some 
language or other ; that he may imbibe a poetical 
spirit, and enlarge his stock of ideas. He ought 
to acquire habit of comparing and digesting his 
notions. He ought not to be wholly tinacquainted 
with that part of philosophy which gives an insight 
into human nature, and relates to the manners^ 
characters, passions, and affections* He ought 
to know wmetking concerning the mind, as well 
as a great deal concerning the body of iuan. For 
this purpose, it is not necessary that he should gYl 
into such a compass of reading, as must, by dis- 
tracting his attention, disqualify him for the prac-> 
tical part of his profession, and make him sink the 
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performer in the critic. Reading, if it can be made 
the favourite recreation of his leisure hours, will 
improve and enlarge his mind, without retarding 
his actual industry. What such partial and desuU 
tory reading cannot affordi may be supplied by the 
conversation of learned and ingenious men, which 
is the best of all substitutes for those who have not 
the means or opportunities of deep study. There 
are many such men in this age : and they will be 
pleased with communicating their ideas to artists, 
when they see them curious and docile, if they are 
treated with that reipect and deference which is 
so justly their due* Into such society, young 
artists, if they nwke it the point of their ambition, 
will by degrees be admitted. There, without 
formal teaching, they will insensibly come to feel 
and reason like those they live with, and find a 
rational and systematic taste imperceptibly formed 
in their minds, which they will know how to 
reduce to a standard, by applying general truth to 
their own purposes, better perhaps than those to 
whom they owned the original sentiment. 

Of these studies, and this conversation, the 
desire and legitimate offspring is a power of dis- 
tinguishing right from wrong ; which power applied 
to works of art, is denominated taste. Let me 
theui widiout further introduction,'enter upon an ex- 
amination, whether taste be so far beyond our reach 
as to be unattainable by care; or be so very vague 
and capricious, that no care ought to be employed 
iJbont it. 
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It.ha» bee9k tb^ fiite of arts to be enyeloped ia 
mystermi^ luid ipcomprelpiepiBlble language, as if 
it vas Iboughl neoessary that eTea the tc^rms 
should con^IKMad to the ,^ea entertained of Uie 
ioBtability av^ uncertajnt]^ of HS^ rules which thej 
expressed. 

To speak of genius w4 tasjbe, as in ai^ wi^ 
connected v4th reason or covunon sense, wouM 
be, in ihe opinion of some towering talkeif , to 
speak like a man who possessed npither; who 
had nerer Celt Aat euthusiMsm, or, to use thw 
own inflated language, was m^yet warmed by that 
Prometbea* fiie, wUch animates the canvass and 
yivifies the maible« 

If, in order to he intelligiblie, I appear to 
degrade art by bringing her down firom her Tiai* 
onary situation in the clouds, k is only to giirt 
her a more solid mansioA upon the earth* It is 
necessary that at some time or oUier we should 
see things as they really are, and not impose on 
ourselves by th«t false magnitude with whidli 
objects appear when viewed mdislinetly en Ihrou^ 
a mist. 

We will aUow a poet to express his meaniiH;, 
when his mei^ning is not well known to himedf, 
with a certain degree of obscurity, aa itin one 
source of the sublime* But when, in plain pjroM, 
we gravely talk of courting the Muse in shady 
bowers ; watting the QaU and inspiration of fieniun^ 
finding out where he inhabits, and when he is to 
be invoked with the greatest success; of atfetadt 
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ttig to times and seasons whea ihe imiagina^oii 
crkoots with the greatest vigoiar, whether at. the 
summer solstice or the veniar ^^inox ; sagaci*- 
Misly obs^hnog how much the wtid freedom and 
IM^erty^ imagination is cranped by attentiQa to 
established rules; and how this same imagination 
begias to grow dim in adviuieedage, saMMhwed and 
deadened by too much judgment ; Wheti we talk 
saeh language^ or entertain sndi ^ onC ii m ents as 
Hhese, we generally rest contented with mere 
words, or at best entertain notions not only ^rowad- 
less but pernicious. ^ 

If aU diis meaas, what it la very possible Was 
origiaaUy itftaided only to be meant, that in order 
to euMvate an art, a man seaclodea himsdif fhnn 
the commerce of the workl> and reliffes into the 
country at particntar seasons; or that at one time 
of the y6ar l^s body is in better health, and conse* 
qnenlly his mind fitter for thi^ business of hard 
thinking than at another time ; or that the mind 
may be fatigued and grow confused by long and 
unremitted application ; this I can understand. I 
can likewise believe, that a inan eminent when 
young fbv possessing poetical imagin^on^ i^sy» 
from having taken another road, so select its cul^ 
tivation, as to show less of its powers in his latter 
life. But I am pevsuaded, that scarce a poet is to 
be found', from Homer diown to Dryden^. who pre^ 
served h sound mind in a sound body« and centi^ 
f»ued praetising his profession to ^e very last> 
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whose latter works are not as replete with the fire 
of imaginatioDy as those which were produced in 
his more youthful days; 

To understand literally these metaphors^ or 
ideius expressed in poetical langui^e, seems to be 
equally absurd as to conclude, that because pain-t 
ters sometimes represent poets writing from the 
dictates of a little winged boy or genius, that this 
same genius did really inform him in a whisper 
what he was to write ; and diat he is himself but a 
mere machinci Unconscious of the operations of hii 
own mind. 

Opinions generally receiyed aild floating in the 
world, whether true or false, we naturally adopt 
and Inake our own ; they may be considered as a 
kind of inheritance to which we succeed and are 
tenants for life, and which we leave to our poste* 
rity very nearly in the condition in which we re^ 
ceired it; it not being much in any one man's 
power either to impair or improve it* The greatest 
part of these opinions, like current coin in its cir- 
culation, we are used to take without weighing or 
examining ; but by this inevitable inattention many 
adulterated pieces are received, which, when we 
seriously estimate our wealth, we must throw awayt 
So the collector of popular opinionsi when he 
embodies his knowledge, and forms a system, must 
itoparate those which are true from those which are 
only plausible^ But it becomes more peculiarly a 
duty to the professors of art| not to let any opinions 
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relating to thai art pass unexamined. The cautioil 
and circumspection required in such examination 
we shall presently have an opportunity of ex* 
plaining. 

Genius and taste» in their common acceptation^ 
appear to be very nearly related; the difference 
lies only in this^ that genius has superadded to it a 
habit or power of execution : or We may say» that 
tastCi when this power is added, changes its name» 
and is called genius. They both, in the popular 
opinioui pretend to an entire exemption from the 
restraint of rules. It is supposed that their powers 
are intuitiye ; that under the name of genius great 
works are produced, and under the name of taste an 
exact judgment is given, without our knowing why, 
and without our being under the least obligation to 
reason, precept, or experience. 

One can scarce state these opinions without ex« 
posing their absurdity ; yet they are constantly in 
the mouths of men, and particularly of artists. 
They who have thought seriously on this subject, 
do not carry the point so £sr ; yet I am persuaded, 
that even among those few who may be called 
fhinkers, the prevalent opinion allows less than it 
ought to the powers of reason ; and considers the 
principles of taste, which give all their authority to 
the rules of art, as'more fluctuating, and as having 
jiess solid foundations, than we shall find, upon ex* 
umination, they really have. 

The common sayingy that toiies are not to he dut 
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puied^ owes its iiifliieMce^ «iid it» 4[p6iieiral rec^« 
fioii« to the same encHr whiob leads lis to imi^mft 
ibis faculty of too high aa or^iaalto si^iDit to the 
authority of an earthly tribunal. It likewise cor^ 
refl^poads with the Bodons of those wiw consider it 
as a mere phantom of the inagittadoAy so devoid 
of Sttbstanee as to elude all critietsBu 

WeoftenappoM' to differ in sentiments from each 
ptber^ meroly from the inaociBraey of teniis» sa we 
af e not obliged to speak always with crtticai «x» 
acWas. Som^uag «f thb too OMy arise from 
Fai»t of wosds « the language in whicfa we speak, 
to wpiess Uie more nice -discriiainatioBs which a 
deep iavestigadoa discoTefis. A great deal hofw«> 
erer of Ais difference Tamshes, when each o^ 
nioa is tolerably expiamed and understood by ooa* 
stancy and precision in the use of terns. 

We apply the tenn Taste to that act cf the mind 
by which we IUm or dislike, whaterer be&e sab^ 
ject. Our judgawnt apoa an airy nothings a faney 
which had no foundattoa* is called by the same 
name which we give to our detenninatioa coaotra* 
tag those truths which refer to the amst general 
and aK>st unalterable pdnciples of human aataca; 
to works whidi are only to be produced by the 
greatest efforts of the human undesstetiding. How^ 
OTor iaoonrenient this may be» we are ohlqy^ to 
to take words as we find them; all we can do is 
to distinguish the THiiTGS^ to which they are ap* 
]^d« . 
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We tnay let pass those tbings which are at enee 
subjects of taste and sense, and which having as 
much certainty as the senses themselres, give no 
occasion toia<|uiry or dispute. The natural ap- 
petite or taste of the human aoiad^ is for Trath ; 
whe&er that truth tesults from the real agreem^ent 
pr equality of original ideas among themselves; 
from the agreement of the represeataAiott of any 
object with the thing represented; or from Hm 
correspondence of the several parts «f any af* 
rangement with each other. It is the very saoM 
taste which rdishes a demoastration ia geometryi 
that is pleased with the resemblance of a piofture to 
an origiaalf adsd touched with die harmony of mwiie. 

AU these have unalterable and fixed founda- 
tions in nature, and are tfierefore equally iiiv«sti« 
geAed by reason, and known by study ; some with 
more, some yriHx less clearness, [but aU exactly in 
the same way« A picture that is inilike« is false. 
Disproportionate ordoanaace of parts is not right : 
because it cannot be true, until it ceases to be a 
eontractiction to assert, that the parts have no re- 
lation to the whole. Colouring is true, when it i« 
aaturajly adapted to the eye, from bsightness* fir<mi 
softness, from harmony, Isom lesentUance; be* 
cause these agree with their object, natveb, and 
therefore are true ; as true as mathematical demons 
f tratton ; but known to be true oaly to those who 
etudy these things. 

But beside real, there is also apparent truths 
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or opinion, or prejudice. With re^rd to real 
truth, when it is knoWn> the taste which conforms 
to it is, and must be, uniform. With regard to 
the second sort of truth, which may be called 
truth upon sufferance, or truth by courtesy, it is 
not fixed, but variable. However, whilst these 
opinions and prejudices, on which it is founded, 
continue, they operate as truth ; and the art, whose 
office it is to please the mind as well as instruct it, 
must direct itself according to opinion, or it will 
not attain its end. 

In proportion as these prejudices ate known to 
be generally diffused, or long received, the taste 
which conforms to them approaches nearer to cer-^ 
tainty> and to a sort of resemblance to real science, 
even where opinions are found to be no better than 
prejudices. And since they deserve^ on account 
of their duration and extent, to be considered as 
really true^ they become capable of no small 
degree of stability and determination, by their per* 
manent and uniform nature. 

As these prejudices become more narrow, more 
local* more transitory, this secondary taste be- 
comes more and more fantastical; recedes from 
real science i is less to be approved by reason^ 
and less followed in practice ; though in no case 
perhaps to be wholly neglected, where it does not 
stand, as it sometimes does, in direct defiance of 
the most respectable opinions received amongst 
mankind. 
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Haying laid down these positions^ I shall pro- 
ceed with less method^ because less will serve to 
explain and apply them* 

We will take it for granted^ that reason is some- 
thing invariable^ and fixed in the nature of things ; 
and without endeavouring to go back to an account 
of first principles^ which for ever will elude our 
search, we will conciudcy that whatever goes 
under the name of taste^ which we can fairly bring 
under the dominion of reason, must be considered 
as equally exempt from change. If therefore, in 
the course of this inquiryi we can show that there 
are rules for the conduct of the artist which are 
fixed and invariable, it follows of course, that the 
art of the connoisseur, or, in other words, taste, 
has likewise invariable principles* 

Of the judgment which we make on the works 
or. art, and the preference that we give to one class 
of art over another, if a reason be demanded, the 
question is perhaps evaded by answering, I judge 
i^om my taste : but it does not follow that a better 
answer cannot be given, though, for common 
gazers, this may be sufficient. Every man is not 
obliged to investigate the cause of his approbation 
r dislike. 

The arts would lie open for ever to caprice and 
casualty, if those who are to judge of their excel- 
lencies had no settled principles by which they are 
to regulate their decisions, and the merit or defect 
of performances were to be determined by un« 
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guided ftmcT, And indieed we mfty vmitHfe to 
assert, that whaterer speoatttttre kaowlddge is* 
necessary to the artist, is equally and indispensa* 
bly necessaiy to tiie oonneissettr* 

The first idea diat occurs in ihe ednsideraHoB 
of what is fixed in ait^ or in tiastiB, is that presidtng 
principle of which I ha^e so frequently spohettr in 
former discourses,-— the general idea of iMttare* 
The beginning, the middle, and the end of eveiy 
thing that is raluable in taste, is comprised in the 
knowledge of what is truly nature; ferwbateTer 
notions are not conformable to those of nature, or 
uniyersal opinion, must be considered as- more or 
less capricious. 

My notion of nature comprehends- not only the 
forms which nature produces, but akO'^e nature 
and internal fabric and organization) as I may call 
it, of the human mind and imagination. The tertiiS' 
beauty, or nature, which are general ideas*, are 
but different modes of expressing the same thing, 
whether we apply these terms- to statues^ poetry, 
or pictures. Deformity is not nature, but' an acci* 
dental deviation from her accustomed practice. 
Has general idea, therefore, ought to be called' 
nature ; and nothing else, correctly speaking, has 
a right to that name. But we are so far from 
speaking, in common conrersatio&i with any snch' 
accuracy, that, on the contrary, when we criticise 
Rembrandt and other Dutch painters, who intro- 
duced into their historical pictures exact represen*^ 
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lalioiili> of indiYidufil obr|«Gt»^ widi all their imper- 
fections, we sayy-^tbough it is not in: a good taste^ 
yet it is nature. 

This ■tts^pUcation of teims nvst be very often 
perptexfitg to tke young student. Is not sxt, he 
maysay^ an inritatipn of nature? Must he not 
ti)er«for«i whot imitates her with the greatest 
fideUly, be tbe.best artist? Bytfais node of reason- 
ing Ibendbrandt has a higher place than Raffaelle. 
But a veiy Uitie reflection wiU serre to show us 
thatf these pardeulaiities cannot be nature: for 
how ean that be the nature of aMtt> in which no 
two iftdiyiduals are the same ? 

It plainly appears^ that as> a.worfc is condacted 
vmitst Hke influence of general ideas, or partial, it 
is principally to be considered as the efleet of a 
good or a bad taste* 

As beauty therefore does not consist in taking 
what liee iaunediately b^re you, so neither, in 
our pursuit of taste, are those opinions ^diich we 
first received and adopted, the best choice, or the 
most natural to the mind and imagination. In the 
infancy of our knowledge we seize with greediness 
the good that is within our reach ; it is by after 
consideration, and in consequence of dis(»pHne> 
that we refuse the present for a greater good at a 
distance. The nobility or elevation of all arts, 
like the excellency of virtue itself, consists in 
adopting this enlarged and comprehensive idea; 
and all criticism built upon the nMure confined view 
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of what is naluraU m&y properly be called ^aUow 
criticism, nHxer than false : its defect is» that the 
truth is not sufficiently extensiye. 
• It has sometimes happened, that some of the 
greatest men in our art have been betrayed into 
errors by tins confined mode of reasoning. Pons- 
sin, who, upon the whole, may be produced an an 
an artist strictly attentiye to the most enlarged 
nod extensive ideas of nature, from not having 
setded principles on this point, has, in one in- 
stance at least, I think, deserted truth for pre- 
judice. He b said to have vindicated the conduct 
of Julio Romano for his inattention to the masses 
of light and shade, or grouping the figures in the 
batde of Constantino, as if designedly neglected, 
the better to correspond witii the hurry and con- 
fusion of a batde. Poussin's own conduct in 
many of his pictures, makes us more easily give 
credit to this report. That it was too much his 
own practice, die Sacrifice to Silenus, and the 
Triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne*, may be pro- 
duced as instances ; but this principle is still more 
apparent, and may be said to be eyen more osten- 
tatiously displayed in his Perseus and Medusa's 

Head, t 

This is undoubtedly a subject of great bustle and 
tumult, and that die first effect of the picture may 
correspond to the subject, every principle of com- 

* In the Cabinet of the Eari of Ashbamham^ 
i Xo the Cabinet of Sir Peter Bnrrek 
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positioii is violated; dieve is n» principal figiirey 
no. {NTincipal Ugkt, bo groups ; every thi»g is di8« 
fiersed, and in sueh a stale of coKfiisiea, that the 
eye finds no repose aay where* In consequence 
ad the foibiddinf appeavanee, I remen^r tnr aing 
fvom it with disgust^ and should not have looked 
a secmid tfane, if I had not been called baok to a 
eloser inspeolio^ I tiben indeed foand» what we 
may expect always to find in the woilcs of Poussiny 
correct drawings forcible expression, and just 
character, im short all the ezceUencies which so 
miicb distinguish the worlm of this learned painter* 
■ This conduct of Poussin I bold to be entirely 
iy^roper to imitale^ A pktnre should please at 
firat sights and appear to invite the spectator's 
Attention : if ^ on the contrary, the general effect 
offends the eye, a second view is itot always 
sought, whatever more substantial and intrii»ic 
norit it may possess^ 

F^rhaps no apology oun^t to be received for 
oAnees comniilted against the vehicle (whether it 
be the organ of seeing,, or of hearing,) by which 
our pleasures are coaveyed to the mind. We 
must take care that the eye be not perplexed and 
distracted by a confusion of equal parts, or equal 
lights, or offended by an unharmonious mixture of 
colours, as we should guard against offiending the 
ear by unhann.onious sounds. We may venture to 
be more confident of the truth of this observation, 
since we find that Shakspeare, on a parallel occa>- 

VOL. I. M 
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sioii» has made Hamlet recommend to the players 
a precept of the same kind,— never to offend the 
ear by harsh sounds : ** In the very torrent, tempest,, 
and whirhDind of your passion/' says he, *• y<m 
must acquire and beget a temperance that may jfioe 
it mootkneas.'' And yet, at the same time, he yery 
jttstly observes, " The end of pUxyvng, both at the 
first, and now, was and is, to hold, as 'twere, the 
mirror up to nature.'' No one can deny, that vio- 
lent passions wUi naturally emit harsh and dis- 
agreeable tones: yet this great poet and critic 
thought that this imitation of nature would cost 
too much, if purchased at the expense of disagree- 
able sensations, or, as he expresses it, of** splitting 
the ear." The poiet and actor, as well as the painter 
of genius, who is well acquainted with all the 
variety and sources of pleasure in the mind and 
imagination, has little regard or attention to com- 
mon nature, or creeping after common sense. By 
overleaping those narrow bounds, he more effec^ 
tually seizes thie whole mind, and more powetfully 
accomplishes his purpose. This success is tgno- 
rantly imagined to proceed from inattention to all 
rules, and a defiance of reason and judgment: 
whereas it is in truth acting according to the best 
rules and the justest reason. 

He who thinks nature, in the narrow sense of 
the word, is alone to be followed, will produce 
but a scanty entertainment for the imagination: 
every thing is to be don^ with which it is natural 
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for the mind to be pleased, -whether it proceeds 
from simplicity or yarietyy oniformity or irregu- 
larity ; whether the scenes are familiar or exotic; 
mde and wild, or enriched and cultiyated ; for it 
is natural for the mind to be pleased with all these 
in their torn. In short, whatever pleases has in it 
what is analogous to the mind, and is, therefore, 
in the highest and best sense of the word, natural. 
It is the sense of nature or truth, which ought 
mare particularly to be cultiyated by the professors 
of art : and it may be observed, that many wise 
and learned men, who have accustcmied their 
minds to admit nothing for truth but what can be 
proved by mathematical demonstration, have sel- 
dom any relish for those arts which address them- 
selves to the fancy, the rectitude and truth of 
which is known by another kind of proof : and we 
may add, that the acqubition of this knowledge 
requires as much circumspection and sagacity, as 
is necessary to attain thfae truths which are more 
capable of demonstration. Reason must ulti- 
mately determine our choice on every occasion ; 
but this reason may still be exerted ineffectually 
by applying to taste principles, which though right 
as far as they go, yet do not reach the object. No 
man, for instance, can deny, that ft seems at firist 
view very reasonable, that a slatne which is to 
carry down to posterity the resemblance of an in- 
dividual, should be dressed in the fashion of the 
timesi in the dress which he himself wore ; this 
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would certainly be troe» if the drtus were pUrt of 
the nmn : but after a time» the dreee is only nn 
amusement for an antiquarian ; and if it obstructs 
the general desifu of die pieoe, it ia to be diare* 
garded by ^e artist. Cosunon sense nutst heee 
|;iYe way to a higher sense* In the naked fornix 
and in the dispositign of the drapery,, the difference 
between one aitiat and anothsp ia principally se^ 
But if he is cotnpelkd to exhibit the modenLdress, 
the naked form is ^itir^ hid, and the dr^ery is 
dready disposed by the skill of the tailov» Were 
a Phktias to obey such absurd oommands, he 
would please no move tiian an ordinary sculptor ; 
since, in. the inferior part&of eyery art, the leamed 
and the ignorant are nearly upon a lord* 

lliese were probably among the reasons that 
induced the sculptor of that woadexiul figurn of 
Laoooon to exhibit Um naked, notwithstanding he 
was surprised in the act of sacriftimig: to< Apottot, 
and consequently ought to hove bean shown in his 
sacerdotal habits, if those grealcv reasons had not 
preponderated. Art is not yet in so. high estima- 
tion with us, as to obtain so great a sacrifice as 
the ancients made, especially tfee OreoiaiM ; who 
suffered themselipes to be represented naked, whe- 
ther they were generals, law-gibers, or kings. 

Under this head of bahiBcing and choosing the 
greater reason, or of tw^ erils taking the least, we 
may consider the conduct of Rubens in the' Luxem- 
bourg gallery, where he has mixed idlegerieal 
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figure widi the IrepresentatioDs 6f real personages, 
ippUch mitsi be a<;k&6wled|^ed to be a faalt; y^, if 
IhB artist eoasiderad timself as engaged to femish 
this gallery widi a nA, Tarions, aad splendid oma- 
menty thk oeilld not be done, at ieast in an equal 
de g r e e, wKhoirt peopling the air and water w^ 
tb^se ifllegorical figures : he therefore aocompllshed 
all that he purposed. In this case aU lesser con- 
siderations, which tend to obstniet tiie great end 
of the woric, must yield and giye way. 

The Yariety which pwtraits and modem dresses, 
liixed with allegorrcal figures, pfodnce, is not to 
be slightly giyen np upon a punctilio of reason, 
when that reason depriyes the art in a manner of 
Its Tory existence. It must always be remembered 
that iStuB business of a great painter is to produce 
a great piotare; he muA diereifore take special 
care not to be ci^okd by speckMre arguments out 
of his materials. 

What has been so oftmi said to the dtsadranttge 
of allegcnical poetry,''Hmt it b tedious and unin- 
tarS8tiaig,«^^-eantt0t wilb the aame propriety be 
applied to piSating, where the interest is of a 
^HCBPBBt k]nd» If aUegoiioid pamting produces a 
f^reater Taiicty of ideal beaaty, a rieher, a more 
ttkemt a«d di^ghtfiil compesitton, and gires to 
the artist a greater opportunity of ezhibitittg hb 
aiciH, all the inierset he wishes for is aeoompUshed : 
e«ch a pietare not oidy attracts, but foes the 
attention. 
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If it be objected that Rubens judged ill at first 
ib thinking it necessary to make his work so Very 
omamentaly this puts the question upon new ground. 
It was his peculint style; he could paint in no 
other ; and he was selected for that work, proba- 
bly because it was his style* Nobody will dispute 
but some of the best of the Roman or Bolognian 
schools would haye produced a more learned and 
more noble work. 

This leads us to another important province of 
tastCi diat of weighing the value of the different 
classes of the art, and of estimating them accord* 
ingly. 

Ail arts have means within them of applying 
themselves with success both to the intellectual 
and sensitive part of our natures. It cannot be 
disputed, supposing both these meaniB put in prac- 
tice with equal abilitiesi to which we ought to give 
the preference ; to him who represents the heroic 
arts and more dignified passions of man, or to him 
•whoy by the help of meretricious ornaments, how- 
ever elegant aiid graceful, captivates the sensuality, 
as it may be called, of our taste. Thus the Roman 
and Bolognian schools are reasonably preferred to 
the Venetian, Flemish, or Dutch schools, as they 
address themselves to our best and noblest 
faculties. 

. Well-turned periods in eloquence, or harmony 
of numbers in poetry, which are in those arts what 
colouring is in painting, however highly we may 
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Esteem them, can never be considered as of equal 
importance with the art of unfolding truths that 
are useful to mankind, and which make us better 
or wiser. Nor can those works which remind us 
of the poverty and meanness of our nature; be con- 
sidered as of equal rank with what excites ideas of 
grandeur, or raises and dignifies humanity ; or, in 
the words of a late poet, which makes the beholder 
** learn to venerate himself as man, *'' 

It is reason and good sense, therefore, which 
'ranks and estimates every art, and every part of 
that art, according to its importance, from the 
painter of animated, down to inanimated nature. 
'We will not allow a man, who shall prefer the 
inferior style, to say it is his taste ; taste here has 
nothing, or at least ought to have nothing, to do 
with the question. He wants not taste, but sense 
and soundness of judgment. 

Indeed perfection in an inferior style may be 
reasonably preferred to mediocrity in the highest 
walks of art. A landscape of Claude Lorrain may 
be preferred to a history by Luca Giordano ; but 
iience appears the necessity of the connoisseur's 
knowing in what consists the excellency of each 
class, in order to judge how near it approaches to 
perfection. 

Even in works of the same kind, as in history 
painting, which is composed of various parts, ex- 
cellence of an inferior species, carried to a very 

* Dr. Goldsmith. 
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kigfa degree, wffl aidoe a work Tery yalttible^ aad 
in Boeie meaavre compenete for tbe abeence of 
the higlKr kinds of merit It is the da<y of the 
connoisaeur to know and eeteen, as much as k 
may desecT«, oTecy part of faiatiBg : he wiH not 
then think even Bassono imwuiih y of his notices 
whO| tiiough tflitaUy devoid of oaqpreBsion, Sense, 
grace, or elegance, maybe esteemed on aiscoant of 
his admirable taste of cotoots, whioh, in his best 
works, are littte inferior to Ihoie of Titian. 

Since I have mentioned Basaaao, n^e mnst do 
him likewise ifae justice to adknowledgc^ ^ttat 
though he did not aspire to the dignily off eipress- 
ittg tiie characters and passions of men* yet^ with 
respect to fBulility and truAinhis mann^ of tottAi- 
ittg animals of all kinds, and .giving them whait 
painters call their dimraetiar, few have ^escelled him* 

To Bassano we may add Paul Veronese tod 
Titttoret, for tiieir entire inattention to what is 
jusdy thought tbe moat essential part of our arl^ 
the expression of the passions* Wotwilhstandiiig 
these glaiing deficiencies, we justly teteela tfamr 
worlcs; but it must be remembered, that they do 
not please fi^om those delects, but fioom theki^roaft 
excellencies of anodier kind, and in spite of s«6h 
transgressions. These excellencies, too, as fitf as 
they go, aie founds in tiie truth of ^reneneZnatare: 
they teU the Inflilk, «hou|^ not SfteiiJble <rii«k. 

By these considemfions^ winch can never be too 
frequently impressed, may be obviated two errors. 
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iirhiek I c^erred to have been, formerly at least, 
the most prevalent, and to be the moat iDjuriotiB 
to artists; that of ^hiking taste and genius to 
hare nothing to do i«%tk reason, and that of taking 
partioular living objects for Batim. 

1 ahali now say somelhiiig oa ihat part of taai(», 
which, as I have hmted to yvtsL before, does not 
belong so much to the external form of things, but 
is addressed to ihe miBd, and depewia on ita 
original frame, or, to nse die ezpxssssiM^ the 
afgaaisation of tbe seal ; I mean the tmagiBalioti 
and die pasMons* The prindplea of tfatae are an 
invariable as the former, and are to be known 
and reasoned apen in the same manner, by an 
^qpeal to common sense, deciding npon the com** 
men feelings of mankind. Tills sense, and thea6 
foelinga, appear to me of eqnal anthonty, anfd 
equally oondnaive. Now this appeal Implies a 
general aaiformity and agreement in die minds of 
men. It would be elae an idle and vmm endeavour 
to establish rules of art ; it would be pursuing a 
phantom, to attempt to mova ^Sections with whick 
we weve entirely anaequaialed. We ha^e no 
i«aaott to suspect there is a greater diffiMience 
between onr nunds than between oar forms ; of 
wiiidi, though there are no twv alike^ yet there ie 
a generfld stmiiitude that goes through the whole 
mee of mankind; and those whia have cuULvated 
IJheir taete, can disdnguirii what is beautiful or 
deformed, or, in otfier wdxds, what egrees wi4h f^ 
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.deviates from the general idea of nature^ in one 
case« as well as in the other. 

The internal fabric of our minds, as well as the 
external form of our bodies, being nearly uniform : 
it seems then to follow of course, thleit as the imagi- 
nation is incapable of producing any thing origi- 
nally of itself, and ean only vary and combine those 
ideas with which it is . furnished by means of the 
senses, there will be necessarily an agreement in 
the imaginations, as in the senses of men. There 
being this agreement, it follows, that in all cases, 
in our lightest amusements, as well as in our most 
serious actions and engagements of life, we must 
regulate our affections of eyery kind by that of 
others. The well-disciplined mind acknowledges 
■this authority, and submits its own opinion to the 
public Toice. It is from knowing what are the 
general feelings and passions of mankind, that we 
acquire a true idea of what imagination is ; though 
it appears as if we had nothing to do but to consult 
our own particular sensations, and these were suf- 
ficient to insure us from all error and mistake. 

A knowledge of the disposition and character of 
the human mind can be acquired only by experi- 
ence; a great deal will be learned, I admit, by a 
habit of examining what passes in our bosoms, 
what are our own motives of action, and of what 
kind of sentiments we are conscious on any occa- 
sion. We may suppose an uniformity, and con- 
clude that the same effect will be produced by the 
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same cause in the minds of others. This exami- 
nation will contribute to suggest to us matters of 
inquiry ; but we can never be sure that our own 
sentiments are true and rights till they are con- 
firmed by more extensive observation. One man 
opposing another determines nothing ; but a general 
union of minds^ like a general combination of the 
forces of all mankind, makes a strength that is irre- 
sistible. In facty as he who does not know him- 
self does not know others, so it may be said with 
equal truth, that he who does not know others, 
knows himself but very imperfecUy. 

A man who thinks he is guarding himself against 
prejudices by resisting the authority of others, 
leaves open every avenue to singularity, vanity, 
self-conceit, obstinacy, and many other vices, all 
tending to warp the judgment, and prevent the 
natural operation of his faculties. This submision 
to others is a deference which we owe, and indeed 
are forced involuntarily to pay. In fact, we never 
are satisfied with our opinions, whatever we may 
pretend, till they are ratified and confirmed by the 
suffrages of the rest of mankind. TVe dispute and 
wrangle for ever; we endeavour to get men to 
come to us, when we do not go to them. 

He therefore who is acquainted with the works 
which have pleased different ages and different 
countries, and has formed his opinion on them, has 
more materials, and more means of knowing what 
is analogous to the mind of man, than he who is 
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ooBversant only with ttie woriks of hii owe age or 
4SDiiiitiy« Wbat Imus i^Ieftsedt ted cokilkuw to 
please, is likely to please again : heace are deliTed 
Uie ruiee of art, andtm ihiiiiauBoreaUe foimdalieE 
fthi^ nn»l ever etoad* 

Iliis search and stady of the history of the flund 
ought not te be coafiaed to one airt only. It is by 
Hie anidogy tl»t one art foeturs to aBother, thrt 
away things areasceiiaiaed» whidi eilher ivere 
Adatly ae€«> or, perhaps^ would not have been 
covered at aB| 4f the iaventor had not received the 
first hints from Ibe piactioee of a sister art oa a 
aimiiar eoeaMOn. "* The fceqaeat aUasioos which 
0very inan who treats of any art is obliged to make 
to ethers, ia osder to fllastrate and cenficm hift 
pftnei|les, airfiaieatiy4riMw Ifam aEear ooaaectioa 
and laaepamUe relation, 

iA31 aits liaving the same geneval end, which is 
to please) and addresmg thonaidves to the eame 
iMialties throagh the Eiedhim of the senses ; ilfoh 
hywe that their :i«les and priweqpks m'Bst have as 
geeal afiaity, as the «yftuent materials and the 
Mfemat <Hgaiia or vaUefaa by which lliey pass to 
the4ahid, wiM pennt tiiem to retnuiut 

We may tiiereibre toadadet thet the real eab- 

* NuHa fun, non alteiiu artist sat mater, ant propin^ oa 
e»U Tertdll. u dted by Junius. 

t Omnes artes qus ad httmanltatein pertinent, babent 
qno^am cotttnmne, vtnctdnm et ^qinai ico^ttatldne hiter ae 
oioaihiinaMr. CitiHia. 
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steBce^ as it may be called^ of wbaA goes under ihe 
nune of taste, is fixed aind established in &e nttture 
of things ; that there are certain and regular eauses 
by which the imagination and passions of men are 
affected ; and diat the knowledge of these causes is 
acquired by a laborious and diligent inyestigatton 
of nature, and by the same slow progress as wis- 
dom or luKOwUdge of every kind, however iiustan- 
taneous its operations may appear when thus ao« 
quired. 

It has been often observed, that the good and 
Virtuous man alone can acqi^re this true or just 
relish even of works of art. This opinion^will not 
appear entirely without foundation, when we cott« 
aider that the same habit of mind, which ia ac« 
quired by our search after truth in the more senous 
duties of life, is only transferred to the puranit of 
lighter amusemeata. The same disposition, the 
same desire to find something steady, substantial, 
and durable, <m which the mind can lean as it were, 
and rest vrilh safety, actuates us in both cases* 
The subject only is changed* We pursue the same 
method in our search after the ideii of beauty and 
perfeetion in each ; of virtue,) by looking forward 
beyond ourselves to society, and to the whole; of 
arts by extending our views in the same manner to 
all ages and all times. 

Svery art, like our own, has in its composition 
fluctuating as w^l as fixed principles. It is an 
attentive inquiry into their difference that will 
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enable us to detennine how far we are influenced 
by custom and habit, and what is fixed in the 
nature of things. 

To distinguish how much has solid foundation, 
wc may have recourse to the same proof by which 
some hold that wit ought to be tried ; whether it 
preserves itself when translated. That wit is false 
which can subsist only in one language ; and that 
picture which pleases only one age or one nation, 
owes it reception to some local or accidental asso- 
ciation of ideas. 

TVe may apply this to every custom and habit 
of life. Thus the general principles of urbanity, 
politeness, or civility, have been the same in all 
nations ; but the mode in which they are dressed, 
is continually varying. The general idea of show- 
ing respect is by making yourself less ; but the 
manner, whether by bowing the body, kneeling, 
prostration, pulling off the upper part of our dress> 
or taking away the lower *, is a matter of cus^ 
tom« 

Thus, in regard to ornaments, it would be 

unjust to conclude that because they were at first 
arbitrarily contrived, they are therefore undeserving 
of our attention ; on the contrary, he who neglects 
the cultivation of those orniaments, acts contrary to 
nature and reason. As life would be imperfect 
without its highest ornaments, the arts, so these 

• Pat off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground. Exodus, ui. 5* 
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arts themselves would be imperfect without their 
ornaments. Though we by no means ought to 
rank these with positive and substantial beauties, 
yet it must be allowed, that a knowledge of both is 
essentially requisite towards forming a complete, 
whole, and perfect taste. It is in reality from the 
ornaments, that arts receive their peculiar character 
and complexion ; we may add, that in them we find 
the characteristtcal mark of a national taste ; as by 
throwing up a feather in the air, we know which 
way the wind blows, better than by a more heavy 
matter. 

The striking distinction between the works of the 
Roman, Bolognian, and Venetian schools, consists 
more in that general effect which is produced by 
colours, than in the more profound excellencies of 
the art , at least it is from thence that each is dis- 
tinguished and known at first sight. Thus it is the 
ornaments, rather than the proportions of archi- 
tecture, which at the first glance distinguish the 
different orders from each other; the Doric i» 
known by its triglyphs, the Ionic by its volutes,' 
and the Corinthian by its acanthus. 

What distinguishes oratory from a cold narra- 
tion, is a more liberal, though chaste, use of those 
ornaments which go under the name of figurative 
and metaphorical expressions ; and poetry distin- 
guishes itself from oratory, by words and expres- 
sions still more ardent and glowing. What sepa- 
rates and distinguishes poetry, is more particularly 
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the ornament of vote: it is tins wl^cli giTet it.its 
i^haracter, and is an essential without which it can- 
not exbt. Custom has appropriated diffeient 
metre to different kinds of composition, ia whidi 
die world ia not perfectly agreed. In England the 
dispute is not yet settled, which is to he prefeired, 
ihyme or blank verse* But howeyer wet disagree 
about what these metrical ornaments shall be, 
that some metre is essentially necessary^ is uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

In poetry or eloquenoe, to determine how £ar 
figurative or metaphorical language may proceed, 
and when it begpns to be affectation or beside tiie 
truth, must be determined by taste ; though this 
taste, we must never forget,, b regulated and for^ 
medby the presiding feelings of mankind,—by those 
works which have approved themselves to all tunea 
and all persons. Thus, though eloquence has 
undoubtedly an essential and intrinnc eiceUenoe, 
an4 immoveable principles common in all langua- 
ges, founded in the nature of our passions and af- 
fections; yet it has its ornaments and niodes of 
address, which are merely arbitrary. What is ap- 
proved in the eastern nations as grand and assjes- 
tic, would be considered by the Greeks and Ro- 
^lans as turgid and inflated ; and they, in retnm, 
would be thought by the Orientab to ezpfess 
themselves in a cold and insipid manner. 

TVe may add likewise to the credit of ornaments, 
that it is by their means that art itself accomplishes 
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its purpose. Fresnoy calls colouring, which is one 
of the chief ornaments of painting, lena soraris, that 
which procures lovers and admirers to the more 
valuable excellencies of the art. 

It appears to be the same right turn of mind 
which enables a man to acquire the truth, or the 
just idea of what is right, in the ornaments, as in 
the more stable principles of art. It has still the 
same centre of perfection, though it is the centre of 
a smaller circle. 

To illustrate this by the fashion of dress, in which 
there is allowed to be a good or bad taste. The 
component parts of dress are continually changing 
from great to little, from short to long ; but the ge- 
neral form still remains ; it is still the same general 
dress, which is comparatively fixed, though on a 
very slender foundation ; but it is on this which 
fashion must rest. He who invents with the most 
success, or dresses in the best taste, would proba- 
bly^ from the same sagacity employed to greater 
purposes, have discovered equal skill, or have 
formed the same correct taste, in the highest 
labours of art. 

I have mentioned taste in dress, which is cer* 
tainly one of the lowest subjects to which this word 
is applied ; yet, as I have before observed, there is 
a right even here> however narrow its foundation, 
respecting the fashion of any particular nation. 
But we have still more slender means of deter- 
mining to which of the different customs of di£- 

VOL. I. N 
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ferent ages or countries we ought to give tbe pre- 
ference, since they seem to be all equally removed 
from nature. If an European, when he has cut off 
his beard, au4 put false hair on his head, or bound 
up his own natural hair in regular hard knots, as 
unlike nature as he can possibly make it ; and after 
having rendered them immoveable by the help of 
the. fat of hogs, has covered the whole with floury 
laid on by a machine with the utmost regularity; 
if, when thus attired, he issues forth^ and meets a 
Cherokee Indian, who has bestowed as much time 

* 

at his toilet, and laid on with equal care and ^at* 
tention his yellow and red ochre on particular parts 
of his forehead or cheeks, as he judges most be- 
coming ; whoever of these two despises the other 
for this attention to the fashion of his country, 
which ever first feels himself provoked to laugh, 
is the barbarian. 

All these fashions are very innocent; neither 
worth disquisition, nor any endeavour to alter them ; 
as the change would, in all probability, be equally 
distant from nature. The only circumstance against 
which indignation may reasonably be moved, is, 
where the operation is painful or destructive of 
health ; such as some of the practices at Otaheite^ 
and the strait lacing of the English ladies ; of 
the last of which practices, how destructive it must 
be to health and long life, the professor of anatomy 
took an opportunity of proving a few days since in 
this academy. 
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It is in dress as in tkingg of greater consequence* 
Fashions originate from those only who have the 
high and powerful advantages of rank, birth, and 
fortune. Many of the ornaments of art, tfaos^ at 
least for which no reason can' be given, are trans-^ 
milted to us, are adopted, and acquire their conse- 
quence from the company in which we have been 
used to see them. As Greece and Borne are the 
fountains frdm whence have flowed all kmds of 
excellence, to that veneration which they have a 
right to claim for the pleasure and knowledge 
which they have afforded us, we voluntarily add our 
approbation of every ornament and every custom 
that belonged to them, even to the fashion of their 
dress. For it may be observed that, not satisfied 
with them in their own place, we make no ^fficulty 
of dressing statues of modem heroes or senators in 
the fashion of the Roman armour or peaceful robe; 
we go so far as hardly to bear a statue in any other 
drapery. 

The figures of the great men of those nations 
have come down to us in sculpture. In sculpture 
remain almost all the excellent specimens of ancient 
art We have so far associated personal dignity to 
the persons thus represented, and the truth of art 
to their manner of representation, that it is not in 
our power any longer to* separate them. This is 
not so in painting, because having no excellent 
ancient portridts, that connection was never formed. 
Indeed we could no more venture to paint a ge- 
neral officer in a Koman military habit, than we 
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CQuld make a statue in the present uniform. But 
since we have no ancient portraits (to show how 
ready we are to adopt those kind of prejudices) we 
make the hest authority among the modems senre 
the same purpose. The great variety of excellent 
portraits with which Yandyck has enriched this nar 
tion, we are not content to admire for their real ez- 
cellence, but extend our approbation even to die 
dress which happened' to be the fashion of that 
age. We all very well remember how common it 
was a few yetfrs ago for portraits to be drawn in 
&is fantastic dress ; and this custom is not yet 
entirely laid aside. By this means it must be ac*^ 
knowledged very ordinary pictures acquired some- 
thing of the air and effect of the works of Yandyck, 
and appeared therefore at first sight to be better 
pictures than they really were ; they appeared so, 
however, to those only who had the means of 
making this association ; and when made^ it was 
irresistible. But this association is nature, and re- 
fers to that secondary truth that comes from confor- 
mity to general prejudice and opinion ; it is diere- 
fore not merely femtastical. Besides the prejudice 
whi(^ we have in favour of ancient dresses, there 
may be likewise other reasons for the effect which 
they produce ; among which we may justly rank^ 
tile simplicity of them, consisting of little more, 
than one single piece of drapeiy> without those 
whimsical capricious forms by which all other 
dresses are embarrassed* 
Thus, though it is from the prejudice, we have in^ 
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favour of the ancients, wbo have taught us architec- 
tiffe, that we have adopted likewise their ornaments ; 
«nd though we are satisfied that neither nature nor 
reason are the foundation of those beauties which 
-we imagine we see in that art, yet if any one, per- 
suaded of this truth, should therefore invent new 
orders of equal beauty, which we will suppose to 
1)6 possible, they would not please; nor ought he 
to complain, since the old has that great advantage 
of having custom and prejudice on its side. In 
thb case we leave what has every prejudice in ltd 
favour, to take that which will have no advantage 
over what we have left, but novelty ; which soon 
destroys itself, and at any rate is but a weak an-* 
tagonist against custom. 

. Ancient ornaments, having the right of posses- 
sion, ought not to be removed, unless to make room 
for that whidi not oidy has higher pretensions, but 
such pretensions as will balance the evil and con- 
fusion which innovation always brings with it 
. To this we may add, that even the durability, of 
the materials will often contribute to give a supe- 
riority to one object over another. Ornaments in 
buildings, with which taste is principally concerned; 
are composed of nmterials which last longer than 
those of which dress is composed; the former 
therefore make higher pretensions to our favour and 

4>rejudice. 

Some attention is surely due to what we can no 
more get rid of, than we can go out of ourselves. 
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We are creatures of prejudice; we neither can no^ 
ought to eradicate it; we must only regulate it by 
reason ; which kind of regulation is indeed little 
more than obliging the lesser, the local and tempo- 
rary prejudices, to giye way to those which are 
more durable and lasting* 

He therefore, who in his practice of portrait 
painting, wishes to dignify his subject, which we 
will suppose to be a lady, will not paint her in th« 
modem dress, the familiarity of which alona is 
sufficient to destroy all dignity. He takes caie 
that his work shall correspond to those ideas and 
that imagination which he knows will regulate 
the judgment of others ; and therefiore dresses his 
figure something with the general air of the antique 
for the sake of dignity, and preserves something of 
the modem for the sake of likeliess. By this con*- 
duct his works correspond with those prejudices 
ykkdeh we have in fiavoar of what we continually 
see ; and the relish of the antique simplicity cor» 
responds with what we may call the more learned 
and scientific prejudice. 

There was a statue made not long since of Vol* 
taire, yMA the sculptor, not having that respect 
for the pn^udices of mankind that he ought to 
have had, made entirely naked, and as meagre and 
emaciated as the original is said to be. The con» 
sequence was what might have been expected ; it 
remained in the sculptor's shop, though it was in- 
tended as a public omamejut imd a public honour 
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fo Voltaire, for it was procured at the expence of 
his cotemporary wits and admirers. 

Whoever would reform a nation, supposing a 
bad taste to prevail in i<^ will not accomplish his 
purpose by going directly against the stream of their 
prejudices. Men's minds must be prepared to re- 
ceive what is new to them. Reformation is a work 
of time. A national taste, however wrong it may 
be, cannot be totally changed at once; we must 
yield a little to the prepossession which has taken 
hold on the mind, and we may then bring people 
to adopt what would offend them, if endeavoured 
to be introduced by violence. When Battist<t 
Franco was employed, in conjunction with Titian, 
Paul Veronese, and Tintoret, to adorn the library of 
St Mark, his work, Vasari says, gave less satis- 
faction than any of the others : the dry manner of 
the Roman school was very ill calculated to please 
eyes that had been accustomed to the luxuriancy, 
splendour, and richness of Venetian colouring. 
Had the Romans been the judges of this work, 
probably the determination would have been just 
contrary; for in the more noble parts of the art 
Battista Franco was perhaps not inferior to any of 
bis rivals. 

Gentlemen, 

It has been the main scope and prin- 
cipal end of (his Discourse to demonstrate the reality 
pf a standard in taste, as well as in corporeal 
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beauty ; that a false or depraved taste is a thing 
as well known, as easily discovered as any thing 
that is deformed, mis-shapen, or wrong, in our form 
or outward make; and that this knowledge is de- 
rived from the uniformity of sentiments among 
mankind, from whence proceeds the knowledge of 
what are the general habits of nature ; the result of 
which is an idea of perfect beauty. 

If what has been advanced be true,"— that beside 
this beauty or truth, which is formed on the uni- 
form, .eternal, and iiymutable laws of nature, and 
which of necessity can be but one; that beside this 
one immutable verity there are likewise what we 
have called apparent or secondary truths, pro- 
ceeding from local and temporary prejudices, fan- 
cies, fashions or accidental connection of ideas ; if 
it appears that these last have still their foundation, 
however slender, in the original fabrick of our 
minds, it follows that all these truths or beauties 
deserve and require the attention of the artist, in 
proportion to their stability or duration, or as their 
influence is more or less extensive. And let me 
add, that as they ought not to pass their just bounds, 
so neither do they, in a well regulated taste^ at 
all prevent or weaken the influence of those gene- 
ral principles, which alone can give to art its 
true and permanent dignity. 
'. To form this just taste is undoubtedly in your 
own power, but it is to reason and philosophy that 
you must have recourse; from them you must 
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borrow the balance, by which is to be weighed and 
estimated the value of every pretension that in- 
trudes itself on your notice. 

The general objection which is made to the intro- 
duction of philosophy into the regions of taste, is, 
(hat it checks and restrains the flight of the imagi^ 
nation, and gives that timidity, which an over-care- 
fulness not to err or act contrary to reason is likely 
to produce. It is not so* Fear is neither reason 
nor philosophy. The true spirit of philosophy, 
by giving knowledge, gives a manly confidence, 
and substitutes rational firmness in the place of 
vain presumption, A man of real taste is always 
a man of judgment in other respects ; and those 
inventions which either disdain or shrink from 
reason, are generally, I fear, more like the dreams 
of a distempered brain, than the exalted enthusiasm 
of a sound and true genius. In the midst of the 
highest flights of fancy or imagination, reason 
ought to preside from first to last, though I admit 
her more powerful operation is upon reflection. 

Let me add, that some of the greatest names of 
antiquity, and those who have most distinguished 
themselves in works of genius and imagination, 
were equally eminent for their critical skill. Plato, 
Aristotie, Cicero, and Horace; and among the 
modems, Boileau, Comeille, Pope, and Dryden, 
are at least instances of genius not being destroyed 
by attention or subjection to rules and science, t 
should hope therefore, that the natural consequence 
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of what has been said, would be, to excite in you 
a desire of knowing the principles and conduct of 
the great masters of our art, and respect and 
veneration for them when known. 
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DISCOURSE VIIL 



7%c jnrineipks of art, whether Poetry or Painting r 
have theirfoundatum in the mmd ; sw^ as novelty, 
variety, and contratt ; these in their excess become 
defects. — Simplicity ; its excess disagreeable. — 
Rules not to he always observed in their literal 
sense: sufficient to preserve the spirit of the law. 
— Observations on the Prize Pictures. 



Gentlemen^ 

I HAVE recommended in former* Discourses, 
that artists should learn their profession by endea- 
▼ouring> to, form an idea of perfection from the 
different excellencies which lie dispersed in the 
various schools of painting. Some difficulty wili 
still occur, to know what is beauty, and where it 
may be found :• one would wish not to be obliged 
to take it entirely on the credit of fame ; though to 
this, I acknowledge, the younger students must 
unavoidably submit. Any suspicion in them of 
the chance of their being deceived, will have more 
tendency to obstruct their advancement, than evea 

' * Discourse II. and VI. 
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an enthusiatsic confidence in the perfection of their 
models. But to the more advanced in the art> 
who wish to stand on more stable and firmer 
ground^ and to establish principles on a stronger 
foundation than authority, however venerable or 
powerful, it may be safely told that there is still a 
liigher tribunal, to which those great masters them- 
selves must submit, and to which indeed every 
excellence in art mast be. ultimately referred. He 
who is ambitious to enlarge the boundaries of his 
art, must extend his views beyond the precepts 
which are found in books, or may be drawn from 
the practice of his predecessors, to a knowledge 
of those precepts in the mind, those operations 
of intellectual nature, to which every thing that 
aspires to please, must be proportioned and ac- 
commodated. 

Poetry having a more extensive power than our 
art, exerts its influence over almost all the pas- 
sions ; among those may be reckoned one of our 
most prevalent dispositions, anxiety for the future. 
Poetry operates by raising our curiosity, engaging 
the mind by degrees to take ah interest in the event, 
keeping that event suspended, and surprising at 
last with an unexpected catastrophe. 

The painter's art is more confined, and has 
nothing that corresponds with, or perhaps is equi- 
valent to, this power and advantage of leading the 
mind on, till attention is totally engaged. What 
is done by painting, must be done at one blow ; 
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curiosity has received at once all the satbfaction 
it can ever have* There are, howeyer, other in* 
teliectuai qualities and dispositions which the 
painter can satisfy and effect as powerfully as the 
poet: among those we may reckon^, our love of 
novelty, variety, and contrast ; these qualities, on 
examination, will be found to refer to a certain 
activity and restlessness which has a pleasure and 
delight in being exercised and put in motion : art 
therefore only administers to those wants and 
desires of the nund. 

It requires no long disquisition to show, that the 
dispositions which I have stated actually subsist 
in the human mind. Variety re-animates the at- 
tention, which is apt to languish under a continual 
sameness. Novelty makes a more forcible impres- 
sion on the mind, tfian caa be made by the repre- 
sentation of what we have often seen before; axkd 
contrasts rouse the power of comparbon by oppo- 
sition. All this is obvious ; but, on the oUier 
hand, it must be remembered, that the mind, 
though an active principle, has likewise a dispo- 
sition to indolence ; and though it loves exercise, 
loves it only to a certain degree, beyond which it 
is very unwilling to be led, or driven ; the pursuit 
therefore of novelty and variety may be carried to 
excess. When variety entirely destroys the plea- 
sure proceeding from uniformity and repetition, 
and when novelty counteracts and shuts out the 
pleasure arising from old habits and customs, they 
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Qp{K>se too mnch the indoknee of oar disposition : 
the mind therefore can bear with pleasure bat a 
small portion of novelty at a time* The main part 
of the work must be in the mode to which we have 
been used. An affection to old habits and customs 
I take to be the predominant disposition of the 
mind, and novelty comes as an exception : where 
all is novelty, the attention, the exercise of the 
mind is too violent* Contrast, in the same man- 
ner, when it exceeds certain limits,* is as £sagree- 
able as a violent and perpetual opposition ; it gives 
to the senses, in their progress, a more - sudden 
change than tljiey can bear with pleasure. 

It is then apparent^ that those qualities, however 
they contribute to the perfection of art, when kept 
within certain bounds, if they are carried to excess, 
become defects,- and require correction : a work 
consequently will not proceed better and better 
as it is more varied ; variety can never be the 
ground-work and principle of the performance ; it 
must' be only employed to recreate and relieve. 

To apply these general observations which 
belong equally to all arts, to ours in particular. In 
a composition, when the otjects are scattered and 
divided into many equal parts, the eye is perplexed 
and fatigued, from not knowing where to find the 
principal action, or which is the principal figure; 
for where ail are making equal pretensions to 
notice, all are in equal danger of neglect.. 

The expression which is used vecy often, on 
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these occasions is, the piece wants repose ; a word 
which perfectly expresses a relief of the mind from 
that state of hurry and anxiety which it suffers, 
when looking at a work of this character. 

On the other hand, absolute unity, that is, a 
large work, consisting of one group or mass of 
light only, would be as defectiye as an heroic 
poem without episode, or any collateral incidents 
to recreate the mind with that variety which it 
always requires. 

*"~An instance occurs to me of two painters, (Rem- 
brandt and Poussin,) of characters totally oppo- 
site to each other in every respect, but' in nothing 
more than In their'mode of composition, and manage- 
ment of light and shadow. Rembrandt's manner 
is absolute unity ; he often has but one group, and 
exhibits little more than one spot of light in the 
midst of a large quantity of shadow : if he has a 
second mass, that second bears no proportion to 
the principal. Poussin, on the contrary, has 
scarce any principal mass of light at all, and his 
figures are often too much dispersed, without suf- 
ficent attention to place them in groups. 

The conduct of these two painters is entirely the 
reverse of what might be expected from their 
general style and character ; the works of Poussin 
being as much distinguished for simplicity, as 
those of Rembrandt for combination. Even this 
conduct of Poussin might proceed from too great 
an affection to simplicity of another kind; too great 

VOL. I. o 
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a desire to avoid that ostentation of art, with re- 
gard to light and shadow, on which Rembrandt 
so much wished to draw the attention : however, 
each of them ran into contrary extremes, and it is 
difficult to determine which is the most reprehen- 
sible, both being equally distant from the demands 
of nature, and the purposes of art. 

The same just moderation must be observed in 
regard to ornaments ; nothing will contribute more 
to destroy repose than profusion, of whatever kind^ 
whether it consists in the multiplicity of objects, 
or the variety and brightness of colours^ C^ the 
other hand, a work without ornament, instead of 
simplicity, to which it makes pretensions, has 
rather the appearance of poverty. The degree to 
which ornaments are admissible, must be regulated 
by the professed style of the work ; but we may 
be sure of this truth, — that the most ornamental 
s.tyle requires repose to set off even its ornaments 
to advantage. I cannot avoid mentioning, here an 
instance of repose, in that faithful and accurate 
painter of nature, Shakspeare ; — the short dialogue 
between Duncan and Banquo, whilst they are 
approaching the gates of Macbeth's castle. Their 
conversation very naturally turps upon the beauty 
of its situation, and the pleasantness of the air : 
and Banquo observing the martiets' nests in every 
recess of the cornice, remarks, that where those 
birds most breed and haunt, the air is delicate. 
The subject of this quiet and easy conversation 
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gives Umt repose 80 necessary to the mintly after 
the tminltiioini bnstle of the preceding scenes, and 
perfectly contrasts the scene of horror that imme- 
diately succeeds. It seems as if Shakspeare asked 
himself : — ^What is a prince likely to say to his 
attendants on snch an occasion 7 The modern 
writers seem, on the contrary, to be always search- 
ing for new thoughts, such as never could occur 
to men in the situation represented. This is also 
frequently the practice of Homer ; who, from the 
midst of battles and horrors, relieves and refreshes 
the mind of the reader, by introducing some quiet 
rural image, or picture of familiar domestic life. 
The writers of every age and country, where taste 
has begun to decline, paint and adorn every object 
they touch ; are always on the stretch ; never 
deviate or sink a moment from the pompous and 
the brilliant. Lucan, Statins, and Claudian, (as a 
learned critic has observed,) are examples of this 
bad taste and want of judgment ; they never soften 
their tones, or condescend to be natural ; all is 
exaggeration and perpetual j splendour, without 
aiSbrding repose of any kind. 

As we are speaking of excesses, it will not be 
remote from our purpose to say a few words upon 
simplicity ; which, in one of the senses in which 
it is used, is considered as the general corrector 
of excess. We shall at present forbear to con- 
sider it as implying diat exact conduct which 
proceeds from an intimate knowledge of simple 
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unadolterated nature, as it is then only another 
word for perfection, which neither stops short of, 
nor oversteps, reality and truth. 

In our inquiry after simplicity, as in many other 
inquiries of this nature, we can best explain what 
is rights by. showing what is wrong ; and, indeed, 
in this case it . seems to be absolutely, necessary : 
simplicity, being only. a. negative virtue, cannot be. 
described or defined^ We must therefore explain 
ita nature, and ;show the advantage and beauty 
which is derived froin. it, by sho wing. the. deformity . 
which proceeds fromita neglect. 

Though instances of thisne^ect ^might. be ex- 
pected to.bc^ found in. practice, we should not 
expect to. find in the. works of critics,, precepts that 
bid defiance to simplicity and : every . thing that 
relates to it. I^ Piles recommends to u» portrait 
painters, to add ^grace and dignity to ^the. cbaracr 
ters of those» whose pijctures we draw.: so far he 
is undoubtedly. rigl^t; but, unluckily, he descends 
to partipul9iC8i and gives hid own ideojof .grac^ and 
dignity, " Jjf/' says he, "you draw petwms of kigk 
character and dignity ^ . they, ought, to be drawn tn 
such an attitude, thai the portraits .muU.seem .to 
speah to us of themselves ; and, as it. were, to say to us, 
' Stop, take notice of me, lam that invincjUfk. king, 
surrowndedhy majesty : — lam that vaJtkaU .comnan-. 
der, who struck terror every . where,: — I am that great 
minister, who knew all the springs of poUUcs: — 
/ am that, magistrate of consummate wisdom and 
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protlUyJ^ He g<>es on in diis manner, with all tlie 
characters he can think on. We may contrast lAie 
tamotir of this presnttptuous loftiness widi the 
natural unaffected air of the portraits of Titian, 
where dignity, seeming to be natural and inhereiit, 
draws spontaneous revereiice, and instead of being 
thus vainly assumed, has the appearance of an 
unalienable adjunct; whereas such pompous and 
laboured insolence of grandeur is so far from 
creating respect, that it betrays vulgarity and 
meanness, and new-acquired consequence. 

The painters, many of them at least, have not 
been backward in adopting the notions contained 
in these precepts. The portraits of Rigaud are 
perfect examples of an implicit observance of these 
rules of Du Piles; so that though he was a 
painter of great merit in many respects, yet that 
merit is entirely overpowered by a total absence 
of simplicity in every sense. 

Not to multiply instances, which might be pro- 
duced for this purpose, from the works of history 
pointers, I shall mention only one, — ^a picture 
whrich I have seen of the Supreme, Being by 
Coypell. 

This subject the Roman Catholic painters have 
taken the liberty to represent, however indecent 
the attempt, and however obvious the impossi- 
biMty of any approach to an adequate representa- 
tion; but here the air and character, which the 
painter has given, and he has doubtless given the 
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highest he CQuld conceive^ are so degraded by an 
.attempt at such dignity as De Piles has recom- 
mendedy that we are enraged at the foUy and pre- 
sumption of the artisty and consider it as little less 
than profanation. 

As we haYe pa^ed to a neigbboumg nation. for 
instances of want of this quality^ we must acknow- 
ledge^ at the same time, that they have produced 
great examples of simplicity, in Poussin and Le 
Sueur. But as we are speaking of the most refined 
and subtle notion of perfection, may we not inquire 
whetheT a curious eye cannot discern some faults, 
eyen in those great men? I can' fancy, that even 
Poussin, by abhorring that affectation and that 
want of simpticity, which he obseryed in his coun- 
trymen, has, in certain particulars, faUea into the 
contrary estreme, so far as to approach to a kind 
of affectation: — ^to what, in writing, would he 
called pedantry. 

When simplicity, instead of being a corrector, 
seems to setup for herself; diat is, when an artist 
seems to yalue himself soldy upon liiis quality ; 
such an ostentatious display of simplicity bec<MaM8 
then as disagreeable and nauseous as any other 
kind of affectation. He is, howeyer, in Ihis case, 
likely enough to sit down contented with his own 
work, for though he finds die world look at it with 
indifference or dislike, as being destitute of every 
quality 'Ihat can recreate or give pleasure to the 
mind, yet he consoles himself diat it has simplicity. 
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a beauty of too pure and chaste a nature to be re* 
lished by Yulgar minds. 

It is in art as in morals ; no character would in- 
spire us with an enthusiastic admiration of hb yir* 
tue, if that virtue consisted only in an absence of 
Tice ; something more is required : a man must do 
more than merely his duly, to be a hero. 

Those works of the ancients, which are in die 
highest esteem, have something beside mere sim* 
plicity to recommend them. The Apollo, the Ye- 
nus, the Laocoon, the Gladiator, have a certain 
composition of action, have contrasts sufficient to 
give grace and energy in a high degree ; but it must 
be confessed of the many thousand antique statues 
which we have, diat their general characteristic 
is bordering at least on inanimate insipidity. 

SimpUcity, when so very inartificial as to seem 
to evade the difficulties of art, is a very suspicious 
virtue. 

I do not, however, wish to degrade simplicity 
from the high estimation in which it has been 
ever justly held. It is our barrier against that great 
enemy to truth and nature, affectation, which is 
ever dinginjg to the pencil, and ready to drop in 
and poison every thing it touches. 

Our love and affection to simplicity proceeds in 
a great measure from our aversion to every kind of 
affectation. There is likewise another reason why 
BO much stress is laid upon this virtue ; the propen- 
sity which artists have to fall into the contrary ex- 
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treme ; we therefore set a guard on that side which 
is most assailable. When a young artist is first 
told that his composition and his attitudes must be 
contrasted, that he must turn the head contrary to 
the position of the body, in order to produce grace 
and animation ; that his outline must be undulating, 
and swelling, to give grandeur ; and that the eye 
must be gratified with a variety of colours ; when 
he is told this, with certain animating words of 
spirit, dignity, energy, grace, greatness of style, 
and brilliancy of tints, he becomes suddenly vajn 
of his newly acquired knowledge, and never thinks 
he can carry those rules too far. It is dien that 
the aid of simplicity ought to be called in to cor- 
rect the exuberance of youthful ardour. 

The same may be said in regard to colouring, 
which in its pre-eminence is particularly applied to 
flesh. An artist in his first essay of imitating nature, 
would make the whole mass of one colour, .as the 
oldest painters did; till he is taught to observe. not 
only the variety of tints, which are in the ol^ect 
itself, but the difierences produced by the gradual 
decline of light to shadow : he then immediately 
puts his instruction in practice^ and introduces a 
variety of distinct colours. He must then be again 
corrected and told, that though there is this variety, 
yet the effect of the whole upon the eye must have 
the union and simplicity of the colouring of nature. 

And here we may observe, that the progress of 
an individual student bears a great resemblance to 
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the progress and adyancement of the art itself. 
Want of simplicity would . probably be not one of 
the defects of an artist who had studied nature only, 
as it Vras not of the old masters, who lived in the 
time preceding the great art of painting; on the 
contrary, their works are too simple and too inarti- 
ficial. 

The art in its infancy, like the first work of a 
student, was dry, hard, and simple ; but this kind 
of barbarous simplicity would be better named 
penury, as it proceeds from mere wai^t ; from want 
of knowledge, want of resources, want of abilities 
to be otherwise : their simplicity was the offspring, 
not of choice, but necessity. 

In the second stage they were sensible of this 
poverty ; and those who were the most sensible of 
the want, were the best judges of the measure of 
the supply. There were painters who emerged 
from poverty .without falling into luxury. Their 
success induced others, who probably never would 
of themselves have had the strength of mind to 
discover the original defect, to endeavour at the re- 
medy by an abuse ; and they ran into the contrary 
extreme. But however they may have strayed, we 
cannot .recommend to them to return to that simpli- 
city which they have justly quitted ; but to deal 
out their abundance with a more sparing hand, 
with that dignity wtiich makes no parade, either of 
its riches, or of its art. It is not easy to give a rule 
which may serve to fix this just and correct me- 
dium : because when we may have fixed^ or nearly 
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fixed the tniddle point, taken as a general principle, 
circumstanees may oblige us to depart from it, 
either on the side of simplicity, or on that of variety 
and decoration. 

I thought it necessary in a former Discourse, 
speaking of ihe differenoe of the sublime and orna- 
mental style of painting, — in order to excite your 
attention to the mol% rofuily, noble, and dignified 
manner, — ^to leave perhaps an impression too con- 
temptuous of those ornamental parts of our art, 
for t^hich many have valued themselves, and many 
works are much valued and esteemed. 

I said then, what I thought it was right at that 
time to say ; I supposed the disposition of young 
men more inclinable to splendid negligence, than 
perseverance in laborious application to acquire 
correctness ; and therefore did as we do in making 
what is crooked straight, by bending it the contrary 
way, in order that it may remain straight at last. 

For this purpose, then, and to correct excess or 
neglect of any kind, we may here add, that it is 
not enough that a work be learned ; it must be 
pleasing : tibie painter must add grace to strength, 
if he desires to secure the first impression in his 
favour. Our taste has a kind of sensuality about it, 
as well as a love of Ihe suUime; hcKh ibese qua* 
lities of the mind are to have their proper conse- 
quence, as far as Ihey do not counteract each 
other ; for that is the grand error which much care 
ought to be taken to avoid. 

There are some rules, whose absolute authority, 
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like that of our nurses, continues no longer than 
while we are in a state of childhood. One of the 
first rulesy for instance, that I believe every master 
would gi?e to a young pupil, respecting his con- 
duct and management of light and shadow, would 
be what lionardo da Vinci has actually given ; 
that you must oppose a light ground to the sha- 
dowed side of your figure, and a dark ground to 
the light side. If lionardo had lived to see the 
superior splendour and effect which has been since 
produced by the exactly contrary conduct, — ^by 
joining light to light and shadow to shadow, — 
though without doubt he would hav« admired it, 
yet as it ought not, so probably it would not, be the 
first rule with which he would have begun his in- 
structions. 

Again; — in the artificial management of the 
figures, it is directed that they shall contrast eadi 
other according to tlie rules generally given ; that 
if one figure opposes his front to die spectator, the 
next figure is to have his back turned, and diat tiie 
limbs of each Individual fiigure be contrasted ; that 
is, if the right leg be put finrward, the right arm is 
to be drawn back. 

It is very proper that those rules should be given 
in the academy; it is pr<^r the young students 
should be informed that some research is to be 
nutde, and that they should be habituated to con- 
sider every excellence as reduceable to principles. 
Besides, it is the natural progress of instruction to 
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teach first what is obtious and perceptible to the 
senses, from hence proceed gradually to notions 
large, liberal, and complete, sacfa as comprise the 
more refined and higher excellencies in art. But 
when students are more adranced, Ihey will ftud 
that the greatest beauties of character and expres- 
sion are prodveed withd%it contrai^t; nay more, 
that this contrast would min and destroy that na- 
tural energy of men engaged in real action, unsoli- 
citous of grace. St. Paul preaching at Athens in 
one of the Cartoons, far from any affected acade- 
- mical contrast of limbs, stands tequally on b6thiegs, 
and both haads are in the same attitade : add con- 
trast, and the whole energy and unaffected grace 
of the figure is destroyed. ^Etymas the Sorcerer 
stretches both hands forward in the same direction, 
which gives perfectly the expression intended. 
Indeed you never will find in ihe works of ftdfiaelle 
any of those fichool-boy affected 'contrasts. What- 
ever t:ontrast'there n, appears without any deeming 
agen&y of art, fay the natural i^hance of things. 

What has been said of the evil of excesses of all 
kinds, whedier of simplioity, variety, or^^ontrast, 
% naturally suggests to Uie painter the tteccfsdity of a 

general inquiry into the true meaning and cause of 
rules, and how they operate on those faiDulties lo 
whidi they are addressed: by knowing their ge- 
^oral purpose and meaning, he wiU oiften find that 
he need not eonfime himself to the literal S4Bnse» it 
' wiil be sufficient if he preserve the spirit of the law. 
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Critical remarks are not always understood 
without examples : it may not be improper there- 
fore to give instances where the rule itself, though 
generally received, is false, or where a narrow con- 
ception of it may lead the artists into great errors. 

It is given as a rule by Fresnoy, that the princi- 
pal figure of a gubfectmuit appear in the midit of the 
picture f undev the principal light y to distinguish it 
from the rests A painter who should think himself 
obliged strictly to follow this nde, would encum- 
ber himself with needless difficulties ; he would be 
confined to great uniformity of composition, and 
be deprived of many beauties which are incompa- 
tible with its observance. The meaning of this 
rule extends, or ought to extend, no further than 
this : — that the principal figure should be imme- 
diately distinguished at the first glance of the eye ; 
but there is no necessity that the principal light 
should fall on the principal figure, or that the prin- 
cipal figure should be in the middle of the. picture. 
It is sufficient that it be distinguished by its place, 
or by the attention of other, figures pointing it out 
to the spectator. So far. is this rule from being in*- 
dispensable, that it is very seldom practised, other 
considerations of greater consequence often stand- 
ing in the. way. Examples in opposition to this 
rule, are found in the Cartoons, in Christ's charge 
to Peter, the Preadiing of St. Paul, and Ely mas. 
the Sorcerer, who is undoubtedly the principal 
object in that picture. In none of those composi- 
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tioBs is the principal figure in tbe midit of the 
picture. In the very admirable composition of the 
Tent of Darius, by Le Brun, Alexander is not in 
the middle of the picture, nor does the principal 
light fall on him ; but the attention of all the other 
figures immediately disthignishes him, and distm- 
guishes him more properly ; the greatest light ialb 
on the detttghter of Darius, wha is ia the middle of 
the picture, where it is more necessary the princi- 
pal light should be placed. 

It is very extraordinary that Felibien, who has 
given a very minute description of this picture, but 
indeed such a description as may be rather •called 
panegyric than criticism, thinking it necessary (ac* 
cording to the precept of Fresnoy) that Alexander 
should possess the principal light, has accordingly 
given it to him ; he might with equal truth have 
said that he was placed in the middle of the pic- 
ture, as he seemed resolved to give this piece every 
kind of excellence which he conceived to be ne- 
cessary to perfection. His generosity is here 
unluckily misapplied, as it would have decoyed, 
in a great measure, the beauty of the composition; 

Another instance occurs to me, wh^e equal 
liberty may be taken in regard to the management' 
of light. Though the general practice is, to make 
a large mass about the middle 'of the picture, sur- 
rounded by shadow, the reverse may be practised, 
and the spirit of the rule may still be preserved. 
Examples of this principle reversed may be found 
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very frequently in the works of the Venetian school. 
In the great composition of Paul Verpnese, the 
Marriage at Gana, the figures are for the 
most part in half shadow ; the great light is in the 
sky ; and indeed the general eifect of this picture, 
which is so striking, is no more than what we 
often see in landscapes, in small pictures of fairs 
and country feasts : but those principles of light 
and shadow, being trsinsferred to a large scale, to 
a space containing near & hundred figures as large 
as life, and conducted to all appearance with as 
much facility, and with an attention as steadily 
fixed upon the whole together^ as if it were a small 
picture immediately under the eye, the work justly 
excites our admiration; the difficulty being in- 
creased as the extent is enlarged. 
. The yarious modes of composition are infinite ; 
sometimes it shall consist of one large group in the 
middle of the picture, and the smaller groups on 
each side ; or a plain space in the middle, and the 
groups of figures ranked round this vacuity. 

Whether this principal broad light be in the 
middle space of ground, as in ^Ae School of 
Athene; or in the sky, as in the Marriage 
at Cana, in the Andromedth ^^^ in niost of 
the pictures of Paul Veronese ; or whether the 
light be on the groups ; whatever mode of compo- 
sition is adopted, every variety and licence is 
allowable: this only is indisputably necessary^ 
that to prevent the eye from being disii'acted and 
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' confused by a multiplicity of objects of equal mag- 
nitude, those objects, whether they consist of lights, 
shadows, or figures, must be disposed in large 
masses and groups properly varied and contrasted ; 
that to a certain quantity of action a proportioned 
space of plain ground is required ; that light is to be 
supported by sufficient shadow; and we may add, 
that a certain quantity of cold colours is necessary 
to give value and lustre to the warm colours : what 
those proportions are cannot be so well learned by 
precept as by observation on pictures, and in this 
knowledge bad pictures will instruct as well as 
good. Our inquiry why f>ictures have a bad effect, 
may be as advantageous as the inquiry why they 
have a good effeet; each will •corroborate the prin- 
ciples that are suggested by the other. 

Though it is not my bmnness to enter into the de- 
tail of our art, yet I must take this opportunity of 
mentioning one of the means of producing that 
great effect which we observe in the works of the 
Venetian painters, as I think it is not generally 
known or observed. It onght, in my opinion, to 
be indispensably observed, that the masses of light 
in a picture be always of a warm mellow colour, 
yellow, red, or a yellowish-white ; and that the 
blue, the grey, or the green colours be kept almost 
entirely out of these masses, and be used only to 
support and set off these warm colours ; and for 
this purpose, a small proportion of cold colours 
will be sufficient. 
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Let this conduct be resetyed; let the light be 
cold> and the surroundiBg colours warm, as we 
often see In the works of the Roman and Floren- 
tine painters, and it will be out of the power of art, 
even in the hands of Rubens or Titian, to nake a 
picture splendid and harmonious. 

Le Brun and Carlo Maratti were two painters of 
great merU, and particularly witat may be called 
academical merit, but were both deficient in this 
management of colours; the want of observing this 
rule is one of the causes of Uiat heaviness of ^ect 
which is so observable in their works. The prin- 
cipal light in the picture of Le Brun, which I just 
now mentioned, falls on Statira, who is dressed 
very iiyudiciously in a pale blue drapery; it is 
true he has heightened this blue with gold, but that 
is not enough, the whole picture has a heavy air, 
and by no means answers the expectation raised 
by the print Poussin often made a spot of blue 
drapery, when the general hue of the picture was 
inclinable to brown or yellow ; which shows suffi- 
ciently, that harmony of colouring was not a part 
of the art that had much engaged the attention of 
that great painter. 

The conduct of Titian, in the picture of Bacchus 
and Ariadne, has been much celebrated, and justly, 
for the hannony of colouring. To Ariadne is 
given (say tibe critics) a red scarf, to relieve the 
figure from the sea, which b behind her. It is not 
for that reason alone, but for another of much 
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greater consequence ; for the sake of the general 
harmony and effect of the picture. The figure of 
Ariadne is separated from the great group, and is 
dressed in blue, which added to the colour of {he 
sea, makes that quantity of cold colour which Ti- 
tian thought necessary for the support and bril- 
liancy of the great group ; which group is composed, 
with yery little exception, entirely of mellow co- 
lours. But as the picture in this case would be 
diyided into two distinct parts, one half cold, and 
the other warm, it was necessary to carry some of 
the mellow colours of the great group into the cold 
part of the picture, and a part of the cold into the 
great group ; accordingly, Titian gave Ariadne a 
red scarf, and to one of the Bacchante a little 
blue drapery. 

The light of the picture, as I observed, ought to 
be of a warm colour ; for, though white may be 
used for the principal light, as was the practice of 
many of the Dutch and Flemish painters, yet it is 
better to suppose thai white illumined by the yel- 
low rays of the setting sun, as was the manner of 
Titian. The superiority of which manner is never 
more striking, than when in a collection of pictures 
we chance to see a portrait of Titian's hanging by 
the side of a Flemish picture (eyen though that 
should be of the hand of Vandyck), which, how- 
ever admirable in other respects, becomes cold and 
grey in the comparison. 

The illuminated parts of objects are in nature of 
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a wanner tint than those that are in the shade: 
what I have recommended^ therefore, is no more 
than that the same conduct be observed in the 
whole, which is acknowledged to be necessary in 
every individual part. It is presenting to the eye 
the same effect as that which it has been accus- 
tomed to feel, which in this case, as in every other, 
will always produce beauty; no principle there- 
fore in our art can be more certain, or is derived 
from a higher source. 

What I just now mentioned of the supposed 
reason why Ariadne has part of her drapery red, 
gives me occasion here to observe, that this favou- 
rite quality of giving objects relief, and which De 
Piles, and all the critics have considered as a 
requisite of the utmost importance, was not one of 
those objects which much engaged the attention of 
Titian ; painters of an inferior rank have far ex- 
ceeded him in producing this effect This was a 
great object of attention when art was in its infant 
state ; as it is at present with the vulgar and igno- 
rant, wha feel the highest satisfaction in seeing a 
figure, which, as they say, looks as if they could 
walk round it. But however low I may rate this 
pleasure of deception, I should not oppose it, did> 
it not oppose itself to a quality of a much higher 
kind, by counteracting entirely that fulness of man- 
ner which is so diffiicult to express in words, but 
which is found in perfection in the best works of 
GorregiOy and we may add, of Rembrandt* This. 
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effect is produced by melting aad losing the sha- 
dows in a ground still darker than those shadows ; 
whereas that relief is produced by opposing and 
separating the ground from Ihe figure, either by 
li^ty or shadow, or colour. This conduct of in- 
laying, as it may be called, figures on their ground, 
in order to produce relief, was the practice of the 
old painters, such as Andrea Mantegna, Pietro 
Perugino, aad Albert Durer ; and to these we may 
add the first manner of Lionardo da Vinci* 6ior- 
gione, and 'even Corregio; but these three were 
among the first who began to correct themselyes 
in dryness of style, by no longer considering relief 
as a principal object As those two qualities, 
/elief, and fulness o( effect, can hardly exist to|^e- 
tiier, it is not very difficult to determine to which 
we ought to give the preference. An artist is 
obliged for ever to hold a balance in his hand* l^ 
which he must determine the yalue of different 
qualities ; that, when wme fault must be conunitted, 
he may choose the least. Those painters who have 
best understood the art of producing a good effect, 
have adopted one principle that seems perfectly 
conformaUe to reason; that a part may be sacri- 
ficed for the good of -the whole. Thus, whether 
the masses consist of light or shadow, it is neces- 
sary that they should be compact and of a pleasing 
shape : to this end some parts may be made darker 
and some lighter, and reflections stronger than 
nature would warrant. Paolo Veronese took great 
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liberties of this kind. It is said, that being once 
asked why certain figures were painted in shade, 
as no cause was seen in the picture itself, he 
turned off the inqjuiry by answering, ** una n/uevola 
eke poMaf* a cloud is passing, which has over- 
shadowed them. 

But I cannot give a better instance of this prac- 
tice than a picture which I have of Rubens'; it is 
a representation of a Moonlight. Rubens has not 
only diffused more light over the picture than is in 
nature, but has bestowed on it those warm glowing 
colours by which his works are so much distin- 
guished. It is so unlike what any other painters 
have given us of moonlight, that it might be easily 
mistaken, if he had not likewise added stars, for a 
fiunter setting sun. Rubens thought the eye ought 
to be satisfied in this case, above all other consi- 
derations: he might, indeed, have made it more 
natural, but it would have been at the expense of 
what he thought of much greater consequence,—- 
the harmony proceeding from Hie contrast and 
variety of colours. 

This same picture will furnish us with another 
instance, where we must depart from nature for a 
greater advantage. The Moon in this picture does 
not preserve so great a superiority in regard to its 
lightness over the object which it illumines, as it 
does in nature; this is likewise an intended devia- 
tion, and for the same reason. If Rubens had 
preserved the same scale of gradation of light 
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between the Moon and the objects, which is found 
in nature, the picture must have consisted of one 
small spot of light only, and at a little distance 
from the picture nothing but this spot would have 
been seen. It may be said, indeed, that this being 
the case, it is a subject that ought not to be painted : 
but then, for the same reason, neither armour, nor 
any thing shining ought ever to be painted; for 
though pure white is used in order to represent the 
greatest light of shining objects, it will not in the 
picture preserve the same superiority over flesh, as 
it has in nature, without keeping that flesh-colour 
of a very low tint. Rembrandt, who thought it of 
more consequence to paint light than the objects 
that are seen by it, has done this in a picture of 
Achilles which I hare. The head is kept down to 
a very low tint, in order to preserve this due gra- 
dation and distinction between llie armour and the 
face ; the consequence of which is, that upon the 
whole, the picture is too black. Surely too much 
is sacrificed here to this narrow conception of 
nature: allowing the contrary conduct a fault, yet 
it must be acknowledged a less fault than making 
a picture so dark that it cannot be seen without a 
peculiar light, and then with difficulty. The merit 
or demerit of the different conduct of Rubens and 
Rembrandt in those instances which I have given^ 
is not to be determined by the narrow principles 
of nature, separated from its effect on the human 
mind. Reason and common sense tell us, that 
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before, and above all other considerations, it i$ 
necessary that the work should be seen, not only 
without difficulty or inconvenience, but with plea- 
sure and satisfaction; and every obstacle which 
stands in the way of this pleasure and convenience 
must be removed. 

The tendency of this Discourse, with the instances 
which have been given, is not so much to place the 
artist above rules, as to teach him their reason ; 
to prevent him from entertaining a narrow confined 
conception of art; to clear his mind from a per* 
plexed variety of rules and their exceptions, by 
directing his attention to an intimate acquaintance 
with the passions and affections of the mind, from 
which all rules arise, and to which they are all 
referable. Art effects its purpose by their means ; 
an accurate knowledge, therefore, of those passions 
and dispositions of the mind is necessary to him 
who desires to effect them upon sure and solid 
principles. , 

A complete essay or inquiry into the connection 
between the rules of Art, and the eternal and im- 
mutable dispositions of our passions, would be in- 
deed going at once to the foundation of criticism ; * 
but I am too well convinced what extensive know- 
ledge, what subtle and penetrating judgment would 
be required, to engage in such an undertaking : it 

* This was inadvertently said. I did not recollect the 
admirable treatise On the Sublime and BeauiifiU. 
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is enough for me, if, in the laagoage of painters, I 
have produced a slight sketch of a part of tins vast 
compontion, but that sufficiently distinct to show 
the nsefnlness of such a theory^ and its practica- 
bility. 

Before I conclude, I cannot aroid making one 
obsenration on the pictures now before us. I have 
observed, that eyery candidate has copied the cele- 
brated invention of Timaathesy in hiding the face of 
Agamemnon in his mantle ; indeed such lavish en- 
comiums have been bestowed on this thought, and 
that too by men of the highest character in critical 
knowledge, — Cicero, Quintiltan, Valerius Maxi« 
mns, and Pliny, — and have been nace re-echoed 
by almost every modern that has writteu on the 
Arts, that your adopting it can neither be won- 
dered at, nor blamed. It appears now to be so 
much connected with the subject, that the specta- 
tor would perhaps be disappointed in not finding 
united in the picture what he^ always united in his 
mind, and considered as indispensably belonging to 
the subject. But it may be observed, that those 
who praise this circumstance were not painters. 
They use ii as an illustration only of their own art ; 
it served their purpose, and it was certainly nottheir 
business to enter into the objections that lie against 
it in another art. I fear we have but very scanty 
means of exciting those powers over the imagina^ 
tion which make so very considerable and refined 
a part of poetry. It is a doubt with me, whether we 
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should even make the attempt The chief> if not 
the only occasion which the painter has for this ar- 
tifice> is, when the subject is improper to be more 
fully represented, either for the sake of decency, 
or to avoid what would be disagreeable to be seen ; 
and this is not to raise or increase the passion^, 
which is the reason that is given for this practice, 
but on the contrary to diminish their effect. 

It is true, sketches, or such drawings as painters 
generally make for their works, give this pleasure 
of imagination to a high degree. From a slight, 
undetermined drawing, where the ideas of the 
composition and character are, as I may say, only 
just touched upon, the imagination supplies more 
than the pamter himself, probably, could produce : 
and we accordingly often find that the finished 
work disappoints the expectation that was raised 
firomthe sketch; and this power of the imagination 
is one of the causes of the great pleasure we have 
in viewing a collection of drawings by great pain- 
ters. These general ideas, which are expressed in 
sketches, correspond very well to the art often used 
in Poetry. A great part of the beauty of the cele- 
brated description of Eve, in Milton's Paradise 
Lost, consists in using only general indistinct 
expressions, every reader making out the detail 
according to his own particular imagination, — his 
own idea of beauty, grace, expression, dignity, or 
loveliness : but a painter, when he represents Eve 
on a canvass, b obliged to give a determined form, 
and his own idea of beauty distinctly expressed. 
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We cannot^ on this occasion, nor inde^ on any 
other, recommend an undeterminate manner or 
Tague ideas of any kind, in a complete and finished 
picture. This notion, therefore, of leaving any 
thing to the imagination, opposes a very fixed and 
indispensable rule in our art, — that every thing 
shall be carefully and distinctly expressed, as if 
the painter knew, with correctness and precision, 
the exact form and character of whatever is intro- 
duced into the picture. This is what with us is 
called science and learning : which must not be 
f acrificed and given up for an uncertain and doubt- 
ful beauty, which, not naturally belonging to oui* 
art, will probably be sought for without success. 

Mr. Paloonet has observed, in a note on this 
passage in his translation 9f Pliny, that the cir- 
cumstance of covering the face of Agamemnon was 
probably not in consequence of any fine imagina- 
tion of the painter, — ^which he considers as a dis- 
covery of the critics, — but merely copied from 
the description of the sacrifice, as it is found in 
£uripides. 

The words from which the picture is supposed to 
be taken, are these: Agamemnon mm Iphiffema 
whanee towards the f aid ^ altar; he groaned^ he 
turned aside his head, he shed tears, and covered his 
face with his robe. 

Falconet does not at all acquiesce in the praise 
that is bestowed on Timanthes ; not only because 
it is not his invention, but because he thinks meanly 
of this trick of concealing^ except in instances of 
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bloody here the objects would be too horrible to 
be seen ; but, says he, ** in an afflicted father, in 
a king, in Agamemnon, you, who are a painter, 
conceal from me the most interesting circumstance, 
and then put me off with sophistry and a veil. You 
are (he adds) a feeble painter, without resource: 
you do not know even those of your art ; I care 
not w^at yeil it is, whether closed hands, arms 
raised, or any other action that conceals from me 
the countenance of the hero. You think of veil- 
ing Agamemnon ; you have imveiled your own ig- 
norance. A painter who represents Agamemnon 
veiled, is as ridiculous as a poet would be, who, in 
a pathetic situation, in order to satisfy my expec- 
tations, and rid'himself of the business, should say, 
that the sentiments of his hero are so far above 
whatever can be said on the occasion, that he shall 
say nothing.'' 

To what Falconet has said, we may add, that 
supposing this method of leaving the expression of 
grief to the imagination, to be, as it was thought 
to be, the invention of the painter, and that it de- 
serves all the praise that has been given it, still it 
is a trick that will serve but once ; whoever does 
it a second time, will not only want novelty, but be 
justly suspected of using artifice to evade difficul- 
ties. If difficulties overcome make a great part 
of the merit of art, difficulties evaded can deserve^ 
but little commendation. 

THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 



